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Jht Ldoges Curetsei, and Tddwc, its earliest inhabitants — ^The 
name of Acamanes onknown to Homer — Histoiica] account of 
that people — ^Description of the coast — Tlie Acheloas and 
Ednndea— Interior of the ooantry, including the distrids of 
Amphilocfaia and Agimis — Islands adjoining the AcamaniaB 
coast — I^enras, Ithaca, CephaUeoia, Zacrnthus. 

The eaiiiest aooounts represent this pnmnoe as 
inhabited bj the Ldeges, Cnietes, and Teleboae, 
baifaanms nations; which appear to have occupied 
abo several other parts of Greece befiMre the Pelasgi 
had ovenpiead that coontiy. Hecatsos €sf MiletiiSy 
and Aiistotle, as quoted fay Strabo, are the crfaief 
anthorities upon which we most relj for this state- 
ment. (VIL p. 321.) 

The Coretes are mentioned hj Homer as a pet^Ie 
of .Stolia; and will therefore come more partica- 
hrlj mider oor consideration in the foUovring 



The Ld^es seem to have been much more 
widdj disseminated; for, besides Acamania, thej 
were in possession of JStoIia, Locris, and Boeotia: 
we find them also established in the islands, and 
even in Asia Minor^ since thej are enumerated bj 
Homer amm^ the allies of Priam : 

Km AiXty^j xsi Kjoaxmn^f flioi re TIsXaffyoL 

II. K. 4«& 
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2 ACARNANIA. 

n^Soaov ahr^&nrav i/m (no '^arviUim, II. 4>. 86. 

The Ldeges were also a maritime people; from 
which circumstance they were sometimes confound- 
ed with the CarianSy who, as well as the Pelasgi, 
certainly intermixed with them. (Strab. XII. 572. 
XIII. 605. and 611.) Herodotus says positively 
that the Carians were formerly called Lel^es, when 
they occupied the islands of the .^Igaean, and were 
subject to Minos. (I. 171. Strab. XIV. p. 661.) He- 
siod, who is quoted by Strabo, (VII. p. 322.) gives the 
following etymology of their name, which, however 
fabulous, is at least a proof of their great antiquity : 

^Hroi yap Aoxpo^ AsXsyan ijyifi'aTO Xauuf, 
Tou^ pa TOTS Kpoift^iis Zeu^ SujAira lui^ia flSci^ 
AexTOu^ Ix yaii)^ aXiw^ irips AaixoAicovo^. 

But Pausanias signifies that the first settlement of 
this primitive race was in Laconia, as he states that 
Lelex, from whom his subjects derived the name of 
Leleges, was a native prince of that country. (La- 
con. 1.) I cannot, however, adopt the system of 
that author, which would constitute the FelopcMinese 
the cradle of all the early population of Greece. It 
surely seems much more rational and probable to 
suppose that these wandering bands poured in from 
the north; and that while some passed over into 
Asia Minor with the Mysians, Phrygians, and Ly- 
dians, others advanced from Thrace and Macedonia 
into Thessaly, Bceotia, and Locris, and thence finally 
extended themselves into Acamania and ^tolia. 
The opinion here brought forward derives some 
countenance from the statement made by an ancient 
writer that the original name of this people was 
Eordi ; which appears in history to belong also to 
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an ancient tribe of Macedonia, who were, as he 
affirms, the same as the Centaurs. It is to be re- 
gretted that this fact does not stand upon better 
authority than that of Suidas, a Thessalian, who 
wrote genealogies or accounts of the origin of na- 
tions. But his assertion receives some confirmation 
from the remarkable circumstance that the name of 
Physcus, which several writers ascribe to the first 
chief of the Leleges, served also, as we learn from 
Thucydides, to denote a city of the Eordi. (II. 99.) 
Rhianus also, according to Steph. Byz., called the 
Leleges, Physceans. (v. ^vtrKog. Cf. Scymn. Ch. 589-) 
Suidas is quoted in this instance by Steph. Byz., (v. 
"AiJLvpov,) and also by Strabo in his account of Thes- 
saly. (VII. p. 329.) 

The Teleboae, or Taphii, as they are likewise 
called, are more particularly spoken of as inhabiting 
the western coast of Acamania, the islands called 
Taphiusae, and the Echinades. (Aristot. ap. Strab. 
• VII. p. 322.) They are generally mentioned as a 
maritime people, addicted to piracy : 

*AXXa |x' av^piraf av Ta^wi Xifiaropes ivdp9g — 

Od. O. 426. 
Ovvixa. XijVa-T^ptriv liriffvojpteyoj Ta^/oicriv 
"Hxet^e QsiTfrpcttTovs, Od. IT. 426. 

..... afif) hi jSouo*) 
TviXs^oai fjLopvoafTO xa) vlies 'HXsxTpveovos. 

Apoll. Rh. I. 747. 

They were conquered by Amphitryon, as the in- 
scription recorded by Herodotus attests. (V. 59.) 

*Afi^n§ucov fi,* aviiviXB viaov avi TvjXifioouov, 

(Cf Strab. X. p. 459. Apollod. II. 4. Plant. Amphitr. 
A. I. sc. 1.) 

It would seem that the name of Acarq^nes WQg 

B 2 



4 ACARNANIA. 

unkiiown in Homer's dme ; at least it does not occnr 
in his poems; but this might be accoonted for bjr 
supposing, with the historian Ephonis, that thejr 
todk no port in the expedition against Troy. (api. 
Strab.X. p. 461.) Though they were always inchuted 
within the generic app^atkm of Greeks, the Acair* 
nanians, like their neighbours the ^itolians» were in 
fact a semi-barbarous people^ who possessed mine of 
the taste and refinement which bekmged to the more 
dvHiEed part of the nation. ThHcjrdkies testifies 
that in his time they still retained much of that 
rude and primitive mode of livuig» which preraifed 
genendly in the earliest period of Grecian luBtary. 
(I. 6.) It is from the same great writer that we 
derive neariy all that is interesting or worthy of 
being recorded in the annals of this particiiler pelade. 
The Acamanian confederacy is first presented to oiur 
notice^ as leagued with Athens in the FfkapomMmat 
war* The motive whidi seen» to have broi^^ht 
about this alliance was principally the enmity sub- 
sisting between the Acamanians and the r q w d b ii c of 
Ambracia, a formidable neighbour, with whom, as 
we have seen, they had been more than once en- 
gaged in hostilities on the subject of the Amphilo- 
chian Argos. The Athenians were fortunate in this 
accession to their cause ; for the Acamanians were 
enabled to render them essential services during the 
course of the war, and gave ample proof of their 
valour and fidelity on several oocaskmsb They suc- 
cessfdlly opposed a formidafaJe invasion oi the Ain- 
braciots and thdr allies from Epirus, sufqmted by 
a strong body of Pdoponnesnns» and eiiectualiy 
checked all the efforts of the Lacedaemonians in this 
quarter. (Thue. II. 80. et seq.) But they were still 
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more activelj and efficiently employed in behalf of 
their allies, when, under the able command of De^ 
mostbenes, they took the field against the united 
forces of the Lacedaemonians, Ambraciots, and ^to-> 
lians, and gained a victory, no less glorious to them^ 
selves, than disastrous to their enemies ; and which 
enaUed the Athenians amply to retrieve the losses 
they had lately experienced in ^tolia. (Thuc. III. 
107r) After these events, a truce was concluded 
between the Acamanians and Ambraciots, which 
secured to them peace and tranquillity for several 
years. (III. 110.) We find no further mention of the 
Acamanians in Thucydides, except in the fatal Si- 
cilian expedition, whither a small body of their troops 
accompanied Demosthenes, out of regard and attach*- 
ment to that distinguished commander. (VII. B7.) 

Several years after, Xenophon speaks of an expe- 
dition undertaken by the Lacedaemonians in this 
part of Greece at the instigation of the Achseans, 
who had occupied Calydon in j£tolia, and were at 
war with the Acamanians. Agesilaus, who com- 
manded on this occasion, contented himself with ra- 
vaging Acamania ; when the enemy not being suffi- 
ciently strong to give him battle, he retired to winter 
in iBtolia. The ensuing year, the Acamanians, fear- 
ing a second invasion, were obliged to sue for peace. 
(Hellen. IV. 6.) From this period little is known 
of the republic, until the affidrs of Greece became 
blended with Roman politics. We find, however, 
that it suffered considerably from a coalition formed 
by Alexander of Epirus and the JEtolians. Poly-^ 
bius states, that on this occasion the Acamanians lost 
several towns, which were divided between the two 
conspiring parties. (II. 45. and IX. 34.) During the 

B 3 



6 ACABNANIA- 

stormy period which succeeded the death of Alex-? 
ander, Acamania seems to have r^aoaiiied umnoK 
tested. From Cassander, indeed^ the repuUie expe- 
rienced great marks of favour and protection ; and 
it was by his advice that the people abandoned theur 
ancient custom of living mostly in villages^ sad: 
f(»rmed. themselves into lai^r communities witfaia 
fortified cities. (Diod. Sic XVIII. 707.) The .Ita- 
lians had by this time begun to assume a d^ree 
of power and importance among the repuUics of 
Greece, which rendered them fcarmidable nei^bofurs 
to the Acamanians. To defend themselves against 
the aggressions of this lawless and ambitious peo{^» 
they frequently applied for succour to the Achsans^ 
and to Philip the second king of Macedoo. Poly* 
bins, who bears ample testimony to their virtue and 
integrity, declares^ that, though thdir force was in- 
considerable, no people was so much to be depended 
upon as a firm and staunch: ally in adversity. (IV. 
30.) An instance of th^ constancy and determined 
spirit is handed down to us in a fragment of Poly<- 
bius, preserved by Suidas, and copied by Livy, which 
records the imprecation invoked by the whole na- 
tion when tlnreatened with invasion by the jSltolians 
Vpon those who should flee from the enemy. (Polyb. 
Frag. IX, 40. Liv. XXVI. 25.) It was their at- 
tachment and fidelity to the house of Macedon^ and 
their hatred of the J&tolians, winch caused the Acar- 
nanians to reject the ovartures of Q. Flamininus the 
Roman commander; but on the si^e and capture 
of Leucas, their principal town, and the total defeat 
of Philip at Cynoscephalae, the whole natioQ finally 
submitted to the dominion of Rome. (Liv. XXXIIL 
16. et seq.) Whatever may have been the limits of 
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Acamania in more ancient times, we find that Strabo 
confines this province to the right bank of the Ache* 
lous, which thus separated it from ^tolia. (X. 450.) 
To the west its coast was washed by the Ionian sea, 
to the north by the gulf of Ambracia. To the north- 
west it bordered on the districts of the Amphilochi 
and Agrsei, barbarous tribes, whose history is chiefly 
connected with that of Acamania, and may there- 
fore be included in the description of that country, 
which now bears the name of Carlelia. Travellers 
who have visited the interior represent it as covered 
with forests and mountains, of no great elevation, 
but wild and deserted, while the valleys are filled 
with several lakes *. 

Anactorium, the first town on the northern coast Anacto- 
of Acamania, stood apparently on a low neck of ^ 
land opposite to Nicopolis, of which it was the em- 
porium. (Strab. X. p. 460.) The present site is now 
called Punta^ which many antiquaries, however, 
have identified with Actium ; but this is evidently 
an error. D'Anville, with his usual judgment, has 
in his Map assigned to both these places their true 
respective situations. Thucydides reports, that Anac- 
torium had been colonized jointly by the Corcyreans 
and Corinthians, the latter of whom afterwards ob- 
tained sole possession of the settlement by unfair 
means. (I. 55.) These were subsequently ejected by 
the Acaraanians, who occupied the place in conjunc- 
tion with the Athenians. (IV. 49.VII.81. Cf Scymn. 
Ch. V, 459. Strab. X. p. 451. Plut. de Ser. Num. Vind. 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. I. 51.) Anactorium ceased to 
exist as a town, when Augustus transferred its inha- 



inum. 
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Hobhouses Travels, t. I. p. 201. Holland's ^ Travels, t. IL 
p. 225. 
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8 ACARNANIA,. 

faitants to Nicopolis. (Pausan. Eliac. II. 33.) The 
Anactorius \yQj called by Scylax Anactorian is probably the gulf 

of Prevesa. (Peripl. p. 13.) 
Actium. Actium, so celebrated for the victory to which it 
gave its name^ was distant about forty stadia, as 
Strabo reports, from Anactorium. It was situated 
close to the entrance of the Ambracian gulf, on an 
elevated (H'oniontory, above the consecrated grove 
and docks, where Augustus laid up ten of the gal- 
leys taken from the enemy, but which were after- 
wards consumed by fire. (Strab. VII. p.325.X. p. 451.) 
Thucydides mentions Actium as a port in the terri- 
tory of Anactorium. (I. 29. Cf. Scyl. Peripl. p. 13. 
Polyb. IV. 63. Liv. XLIV. 1. Cic. Ep. ad Fam* 
XVI. 9- Mel. II. a. Plin. IV. 1. Pausan. Arcad. 8.) 
ApoUinis The antiquity of the temple of Apollo appears to 
plum. j^ve been great, since Virgil supposes it to have 
existed in the time of ^neas : 

Mox et Leucatae nimbosa cacumina montis ; 

Et formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo. 

Hunc petimus festi, et parv« suocedimus urbi. 

Actiaque Iliacis celebramus Uttora ludis. 

iEN. III. 274. 

, In the magnificent description of the battle of Ac- 
tium, towards the close of the eighth book, the poet 
represents the Actian Apollo as. contemplating the 
fight from his temple, and bending his bow against 
the enemies of Augustus : 

Acdus haec ceroens arcum intendebat Apollo 
Desuper : omnis eo terrore ^gyptus, et Indi, 
Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant terga Sabsei. 

JSn. VIII. W4. 

For an account of this celebrated engagement the 
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reader must consult Dio Cassius, LI. p. 442* Plut. Vit. 
Ant. Suet. Aug. c. 17. It was certainly fought in 
the bay of Pref^esa. 

Plutarch, in his Life of Pompey, affirms, that the 
temple of Apollo was on one occasion plundered by 
some pirates. 

Mr. Hughes, in his Travels, justly remarks, that 
Actium could not have stood at la Punta^ because 
that is a low sandy point, perfectly level, while the 
situation of the temple was certainly elevated. Be-' 
sides, the name of Azio is still attached to some 
ruins which are visible on a bold rocky height, in 
the position assigned by D'AnviUe to Actium^. 

Proceeding along the coast of the Ambracian gulf, 
we find the bay and port of Lnitraki^ which is gene-» 
rally thought to answer to the small town and bar* 
hour of Limnsea, mentioned by Thucydides and Po-Limnes 
lybius. The former alludes to it in two places; he^^uL 
first represents it as being captured by Cnemus, a 
Spartan officer, who commanded the expedition 
against Stratus, and who, coming from Leucas, 
marched to Limnaea, which he found unfortified, 
and of which he took possession. (II. 80.) He next 
speaks of it in relating the passage of another Pelo- 
ponnesian force through Acamania, on their way to 
Olpae, in the Amphilochian territory, as they trar* 
versed the district of Limnaea, which bordered on 
the lands of the Agraei. (III. 1O70 It would thus 
appear that Limnaea was situated on the confines of 
the Argian and Agraean territories^; and probably 

^ Uughes*B Travels, t. II. but there is no necesBity for 

note, p. 425. changing any thing. Grsec.Ant. 

^ Palmerius m both cases 1. III. c. 6. p. 394. 
wishes to tead Itk Tt^i *Ayfahi ; 
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dmved its name from a considerable lake in this^ 
part of Acamania. But we learn from Polybius 
that it had also a port on the gulf of Ambracia, as 
he states that Philip III.^ king of Macedon, here 
stationed his ships^ and disembarked his forces^ 
when about to invade ^tolia; an expedition, of 
which some account will be given in the next sec- 
tion, (Polyb. V. 5.) 
Am^hUo- ^^^ Amphilochian Argos, so called from its being 
chicum. jn the territory of the Amphilochi, was a Greek 
colony, founded, as Thucydides reports, by Amphi- 
lochus, son of Amphiaraus, on his return from Troy^ 
who named it after his native city, the more cele- 
brated Argos of Peloponnesus. (11.- 68.) Ephorus, 
who is cited by Strabo, gave a somewhat different 
account, affirming, that Argos in Acamania owed 
its origin to Alcmaeon, by whom it was named Am- 
philochus, after his brother. (Strab. VII. p. 826. Cf. 
Apollod. Bibl. III. ?• Dicaearch. Stat. Graec. v. 46. 
Scymn. Ch. v. 454.) What relates to the more cer- 
tain epoch of its history is derived entirely from the 
great historian of the Peloponnesian war, who in- 
forms us that Argos was originally by far the largest 
and most powerful town of Amphilochia ; but that 
its. citizens, having experienced many calamities, ad- 
mitted the Ambraciots, their neighbours, into their 
society, from whom they acquired the knowledge or 
the Grecian language, as it was spoken at that time. 
The Ambraciots, however, at length gaining the as- 
cendency, proceeded to expel the original inhabit- 
ants, who, too weak to avenge their own wrongs, 
placed themselves under the protection of the Acar- 
nanians. These, with the. aid of the Athenians, 
commanded by Phormio, recovered Argos by force» 
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and reduced to slavery all the Ambraciots who feH 
into their hands. After which the Amphilochians 
and Acarnanians remained in possession of the citj. 
(Thuc. II. 68.) The Ambraciots made several at-^ 
tempts to retrieve their loss, but without effect. 
The last effort of the kind, which led to the battles 
of Olpse and Idomene, has been already adverted to. 
Its consequences had nearly proved fatal to the re- 
public of Ambracia, and effectually put a stop to all 
further designs against the Amphilochian Argos. 
Many years subsequent to these events we find Ar- 
gos, together with Ambracia, in the possession of 
the iEtolians; and on the surrender of the latter 
town to the Romans, we are informed by Livy, that 
the consul M. Fulvius removed his army to Argos, 
where, being met by the ^toh'an deputies, a treaty 
was concluded, subject to the approbation of the 
senate. (XXXVIII. 9. Polyb. Fragm. XXII. 13.) 
Argos at a later period contributed to the formation 
of the colony of Nicopolis, and. became itself de- 
serted; this we learn from an epigram already 
quoted under the head of the former city. It is 
noticed however by Mela, II. 3. Pliny, IV. 1. Ap- 
pian. Bell. Syr. p. 129. Ptolemy, p. 85. and Stepha- 
nus, V. 'Aju^/Ao%oi. 

The ruins of Argos have been visited by several 
travellers, but Dr. Holland's account is perhaps the 
most circumstantial. He describes them as situated 
at the south-eastern extremity of the gulf of Arta^ 
^' on one of the hills, which forms . an insulated 
ridge running back in a south-east direction from 
.the bay. The walls, forming the principal object 
" in these ruins, skirt along nearly the whole ex- 
tent of the ridge, including an oblong irregular 
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^ area, about a mile in its greatest length, but of 
^ much smaller breadth. The structure of these 
*^ walls is Cyclopian ; they are of great thickness, 
** and on the eastern side, where built with most re- 
" gularity, are still perfect to the height of more 
" than twenty feet." Dr. Holland was not able to 
discover any inscription, or other remains, than 
those of dilapidated walls. He conceived that these 
ruins are those of Stratus ^ ; but in this he is c»w 
tainly mistaken, for Stratus was dose to the Ache- 
lous; and the vestiges which he saw, agree very 
well with the situation of Argos, and the distance 
of twenty-two miles, which Livy assigns between it 
and Ambracia, or one hundred and eighty stadia, 
given by Polybius in the passages already referred 
to. 
oipe. Beyond was Olpae, a fortress situated, as appears 

from Thucydides, on a height close to the shCRre of 
the Ambradan gulf, and not more than twenty-five 
stadia from Argos. The historian adds, that the 
Acamanians held here a court of justice. (III. 105.) 
I have in more than one place alluded to the deci-> 
sive victory gained here by the Acamanians and 
Amphilochians, under the command of Demosthenes, 
over the Ambraciots and Peloponnesians. Had it 
not been for this event, Olpse would have remained 
unknown, as no other writer has ever mentioned it, 
with the exception of Stephanus Byz., who quotes 
fh>m Thucydides. (v. "OXvm.) Modem maps point 
oat some ruins on the' site probably occupied by 
Olpee. 
At a short distance from thence was one of the 

^ Holland's Travek, t. II. p. 224. 
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many towns in the northern parts of Greece named 
Metropolis ; but whether in this instance it denoted MetropoUt. 
the original settlement of the Amphilochian nation 
is uncertain, as Thucydides mentions it only by 
name. (III. 107.) 

Beserving what remains to be said on the sub* 
ject of the Amphilochi for another opportunity, I 
shall now proceed to describe the western coast of 
Acamania from the extremity of the Ambracian 
gulf on which Anactorium was placed. South of 
that point is an inland lake, the water of which, 
however, is salt, as it communicates with the sea ; 
it is now called Murtari^ according to Meletius, and 
is doubtless the Myrtuntium of Strabo. (X« p. 459*) Myrtun. 
The same modem Greek writer reports, that not 
far from this lake, on the spot called Agios Petros^ 
are the remains of a considerable city. These are 
perhaps the ruins of Echinus, an Acamanian town, EdiiiuH. 
noticed by Pliny (IV. ISL) and Stephanus Byz« (t. 

Beyond is Leucas, which once fiintned part of the Leucas 
continent, but was afterwards separated from the^^t^k!^ 
mainland by a narrow cut, and became, as it now ^ 
is, an island, known by the name of S^ Maurou In 
Homer's time it was still joined to the mainland, 
since he calls it 'A«ctV H^reijooid, in opposition to 
Ithaca and Cephallenia. (Odyss. O. 877* Cf. Strah. 
X. p. 451.) Scylax also affirms, ^Uhat it had been 
^^ connected formerly with the continent of Acama^ 
^^ nia. It was first called Epileucadii, and extends 
^* towards the Leucadian promontory. The Acaiv 
^' nanians being in a state of faction, received a 
^ thousand colonists from Corinth. These occujned 
^^ the txmntry, which is now an island, the isthmus 
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" having been dug throu^." (Peripl. p. 13. Cf. 
Scjrmn. Ch. v. 464. Plut. Vit. Themist.) Strabo 
informs us that this Corinthian colony came from 
the settlements of Ambrada and Anactorium ; and 
he ascribes to it the cutting of the channel of Dio- 
ryctos^ as it is commonly called. (X. p. 451.) This 
work, however, must have been posterior to the 
time of Thucydides, for he describes the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet as having been conveyed across the 
isthmus on more than one occasion. (III. 80. IV. 8.) 
Livy, speaking of Leucas, says that in his time it 
was an island, but in the Macedonian war it had 
been a peninsula. (XXXIII. 17.) Pliny reports that 
it was once a peninsula called Neritis ; and after it 
had been divided from the mainland, was reunited 
to it by means of the sand which accumulated in 
the passage. The cut itself, three stadia in length, 

Dieryetus. was called Dioryctus. (IV. 2. Cf. Polyb. V. 5.) 
Strabo says in his time it was crossed by a bridge. (X. 

Leucas d- p. 452.) Hcrodotus informs us the Leucadians sent 

vitas. 

three ships to Salamis. (VIII. 45.) As colonists of 
Corinth, they zealously espoused the cause of that 
city in the Peloponnesian war, and successfully re- 
sisted the attacks of the Athenians. (Thuc. III. 7-) 
The Acamanians were urgent with Demosthenes to 
undertake the siege of 'Leucas, which had always 
been hostile to them ; but that officer, having other 
designs in view, did not accede to their request. 
(III. 94.) It appears, however, that many years 
after, they became masters of the place, though at 
what precise period is not mentioned, I believe, by 
any ancient writer. We' learn from Livy that it 
was considered as the principal town of Acamania, 
and that the general assembly of the nation was 
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usually convened there at the time of the Macedonian 
war. It was then besieged by the Romans, under 
L. Quintius Flamininus, and defended by the Acar- 
nanians with, great intrepidity and perseverance; 
but at length, through the treachery of some Ita]ian 
exiles, the enemy was admitted into the town, and 
the place taken by storm, an event which was fcd- 
lowed by the subjugation of all Acarnania. (XXXIIL 
170 After the conquest of Macedonia, Leucas wa^ 
by a special decree separated from the Acarnanian 
confederacy. (Id. XLV. 31.) The same historian 
describes the town of ^* Leucas as situated on the 
** narrow strait which divides the island from Acar« 
*^ nania, and is not more than 120 steps wide. It 
rests on a hill, looking towards Acarnania and the 
east. The lower parts of the city are flat, and 
^' close to the shore ; hence it is easily assailed by 
" land and sea." (XXXIII. 17.) Thucydides like- 
wise states that the town was situated within the 
Isthmus, (III. 94.) as also Strabo, who adds, that 
the Corinthians removed it to its present situation 
from Nericum. (X. p. 451.) Dr. Holland speaks of 
the ruins of an ** ancient city about two miles to the 
*^ south of the niodem town. The spot exhibits the 
^* remains of massive walls of the old Greek struc* 
ture, ascending and surrounding the summit of a 
narrow ridge of hill near the sea ; and of nume- 
rous sepulchres, which appear among the vine- 
yards that cover its declivity*." 
As the passage through the Ploryctus was some- 
what intricate on account of the shallows, we learn 
that these were marked out by stakes fixed in the 
sea at certain intervals. (Arrian. Hist. Ind. 41.) In 

«T. II. p. 91. 
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a small island between the IXorjctns and Leucas 
was an ancient temple consecrated to Venus. (Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rom. I.) Some other passages relative to 
Leucas will be fmind in Polybius, V. passim, Plut. 
de Ser. Num. Vind. Pomp. Mel. II. 3. Aristotle in 
his Politics speaks of a law in force there by which 
landed proprietors were forbidden to part with their 
estates^ except in cases of great necessity ; he adds, 
that the abolition of this law proved a very popular 
flieasure. (Polit. II. 7.) 
Nericum. Nericum was probably the oldest town in the 
Leucadian peninsula, as we learn from Homer that 
it existed before the si^e of Troy. It was taken 
by Laertes, father of Ulysses, at the head of his 
Cephallenians. 

'Axr^v 'HmipuOf KsfaXX^««0ro>ty aveMno-iov— - 

Strabo, as I have already noticed, reports, that the 
Corinthians removed their town to the Isthmus; 
but Nericum seems still to have subsisted after this, 
as Thucydides relates that the Athenians landed 
some forces here in the Peloponnesian war, which 
were however defeated by the inhabitants, and 
compelled to retire. (III. 7.) It was probably si- 
tuated in a bay not far from the Leucadian promon- 
tory, where, according to modem maps, there are 
some vestiges of an ancient town. Thucydides men- 
tions also a port called Ellomenus, which is consi- 
dered to be Porto Klico, a few miles south of S^ 
Maura. 
Leucate The Lcucadiau promontory, so celebrated in anti- 

promonto- 

Hum. quity for the lover's leap, is said by Strabo to have 
derived its name from the colour of the rock. On 
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its summit was a temple of Apollo ; and every year, 
on the festival of the god, it was customary to hurl 
from the ch'ff some condemned criminal, as an ex- 
piatory victim. Feathers, and even birds, were fas- 
tened to each side of his person, in order to break 
his fall ; a number of boatmen were also stationed 
below ready to receive him in their skiffs, and if 
they succeeded in saving him, he was conveyed out 
of the Leucadian territory. (Strab. X. pr452. Cic. 
Tusc. IV. 18.) Sappho is said to have been the 
first to try the remedy of the leap, when enamoured 
of Phaon. (Menand. ap. Strab. loc. cit.) 

Phoebus ab excelso, quantum patet aspicit aequor 

Actiacum populi Leucadiumque vocant. 
Hinc se Deucalion, Pyrrhae succensus amore 

Misit, et illseso corpore pressit aquas. 
Nee mora : versus amor tetigit lentissima Pyrrhae 

Pectora, Deucalion igne levatus erat. 
Hanc legem locus ille tenet, pete protinus altam 

Leucada, nee saxo desiluisse time. 

Ovid. Heroid. Ep. XV. 166. 

Artemisia, queen of Caria, so celebrated by Herodo- 
tus, perished, according to some accounts, in this 
fatal trial. (Ptol. Hephsest. ap. Phot. p. 491.^) 

Virgil represents this cape as dangerous to ma- 
riners. 

Mox et Leucatae nimbosa cacumina montis, 
£t formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo. 

iEN. III. 274. 

totumque instructo marte videres 

Fervere Leucaten, auroque eflFulgere fluctus. 

iEN. VIII. 676. 

^ Voyage du jeune Anachar- Acad, des Inscr. vol. VII, p. 
sis, t. II. p. 344. 4to. HardioD, 254. 
JDiss. 8ur le saut de Leucade, 

VOL. II. C 
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nee nubifer Actia texit 

Litora Leucates. Claud, de Bell. Get. v. 185. 

(Cf. Cic. ad Att. V. 9. Dio Cass. L. PUn. IV. 2.) 
Paisrus Returning to the Acarnanian coast, after quitting 
^'"^'Leucas, we find the towns of Palaerus and Alyzia, 
mentioned by Strabo, X. p. 459. The former is sup- 
posed, with great probability, to be the same place 
spoken of by Thucydides, (II. 80.) under the name 
of PaliruSv This writer reports, that an Athenian 
SoUum* fleet having taken a colony of Corinth, named So- 
lium, made it over to the Palirians (Hakipevcriv) only, 
of aU the Acamanians. Solium was doubtless in 
Acarnania, because it was taken at the same time 
with Astacus, another town of that province, and 
was probably near Palaerus. If we place the latter 
near Zavedra^ we may then assign to Solium the 
position of Selavena. This Corinthian settlement 
is again named by Thucydides in his account of the 
operations of Demosthenes prior to his unfortunate 
attack on iEtolia. Having sailed from Leucas, that 
commander coasted along till he came to Solium, 
where he convened an assembly of the Acamanians. 
(III. 95.) It was afterwards claimed by the Co- 
rinthians on the cessation of hostilities. (V. 80.) 
Alyzia. Alyzia was situated, according to Strabo, about 

fifteen stadia from the sea, and, as Cicero informs 
us in one of his letters, one hundred and twenty 
stadia from Leucas. (Ad Fam. XVI. 2.) It appears 
to have been a town of some note, as it is noticed 
by several writers. The earliest of these are Scy- 
lax, Peripl. p. 13. and Thucydides, VII. 31. A 
naval action was fought in its vicinity between the 
Athenians, under Timotheus, and the Lacedaemo- 
nians, not long before the battle of Leuctra. (Xen. 
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HeU. V. 4, 65. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'AX^v^^a.) The 
latter writer mentions another Acarnauian town^ 
called Aev^iay on the authority of Hecataeus ; which 
is thought, however, to be the same as that of which 
we are now speakings^. Pliny writes the name with 
an aspirate. (IV. 2. Ptol. p. 85.) 

Belonging to Alyzia was a port consecrated toPortus 
Hercules, with a grove, where was formerly a cele- vei Hera* 
brated group, the work of Lysippus, representing 
the labours of Hercules; but a Roman general 
caused it to be removed to Rome, as more worthy 
to possess such a chef-d'oeuvre. (Strab. X. p. 459.) 
This port is probably alluded to by Pliny and Ste- 
phanus under the name of Heraclea, (Plin. IV. 2. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'HpoucXeta^) and answers apparently to 
the modem Porto CancUUK The harbour of Alyzia 
is still marked by some considerable ruins visible on 
a spot called jElias^ according to the report of 
Meletius, who quotes an inscription which he found 
there \ 

To the south of the bay in which the haven of Cnthote 
Alyzia was situated is the promontory anciently STum.^'^ 
named Crithote, according to Strabo, X. p. 459* Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v. KpiBirrj. It is now Capo Candili. 

Then follows Astacus, another town of Acar- Astacus. 
nania, with a port, (Scyl. Peripl. p. 13.) which, as 
we learn from Thucydides, was governed by Evar- 
chus at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. This tyrant, having been deposed by the 
Athenians, (II. 30.) was afterwards restored by the 

^ See the note of Berkelius II. p. 291. ed. Venice, 1807. 

on the word Aei/fta^ See also a communication from 

^ Pouqueviile, Voyage en col. Leake in Walpole's Col- 

Albanie,!;. III. ch. 16. p. 141. lection, vol. II. p. 503. 
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Corinthians. (II. 33. and 102. Cf. Strab. X. p. 459. 
Ptol. p. 85.) There is little doubt that the site of 
this ancient city is at present occupied by the mo- 
dern Dragomestre^ though the Scholiast of Thucy- 
dides identifies (Eniadae with that town ; but in this 
it is generally agreed that he is mistaken. 
Acheiousff. Beyond were the mouths of the Achelous, one of 
the largest rivers of Greece, and the most celebrated 
in ancient times. 

aXX* oux loTt Att K^ov/ctfvi [loc^sffiar 

OuSe ^aivp^eiToio [liya, <rievos ^Slxsavoio — II. 4>. 193. 

Thucydides describes it as flowing from mount Pin- 
dus, through the country of the Dolopians, Agraeans, 
and Acarnanians, and discharging itself into the sea 
near the town of (Eniadae. It was particularly noted 
for the quantity of alluvial soil which it there depo- 
sited ; many of the islands, known to the ancients 
under the name of Echinades, being by that means 
connected with the mainland. (Thuc. II. 102.) As 
its course also varied greatly, which occasioned in- 
undations in the districts through which it flowed, 
Parache- hcucc Called Parachcloitis, it was found necessary to 
**^^' check its inroads by means of dykes and dams ; 
which is thought to have given rise to the fable of 
the contest of Hercules with the river for the hand 
of Deianira, so beautifully introduced in the Tra- 
chiniae of Sophocles, ver. 507. 

Terpoiopov faTfJM raupov^ 
'A^eXaoos or* OJvjaSav 

MvYitrrvip yap ^v [loi kotol^o^^ 'Ap^aXoiov XiytOy 

"Of i^ Iv Tpi(Av [iop(fala-iv If jJtsi itarpo^y • 

4>oiT»y evctpy^$ Tuvpos^ SWot aloKos 
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Agixcoy IXixto^, aWoT avipelm kutsi 

^o6vpcopo$' Ix de doLQ'xtov yeveti^og 

Kpovvo) hep^aivovTO xprivalov xorou. ver. 9* 

(Cf. Strab. X. p. 458. Diod. Sic. IV. 168.) 

The Achelous is said to have been formerly called 
Thoas, (Strab. X. p. 450.) and Thestius. (Plut. de 
Fluv. p. 43. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. *Ax€A»o^.) Most 
ancient writers name it as a river of Acamania; 
some, however, ascribe it to ^tolia, which is owing 
to the variation in the limits of these two countries. 

^Av^pmv AtreoXoQV tts^IoV jxeya* toS hot fiio'O'ou 

St/perai oXxov ayoov 'A^eXwios otpyvpoHwis 

Tptvax/ij^ sv) mvTOV lAio'O'ojxsvo^, iioi [x^iccoov 

N^trwy, a$ xolKsovo-iv *E;^»va5a^. DioN. Perieg. 432. 

The modern name is Aspropotamo, 

Near its mouth was the town of (Eniadae, noticed (Eniad». 
by several ancient writers, but more especially by 
Thucydides and Polybius. The former represents 
it as situated on the Achelous, a little above the sea, 

« 

and surrounded by marshes, caused by the overflow- 
ings of the river; which rendered it a place of great 
strength, and deterred the Athenians from under- 
taking its siege; when, unlike the other cities of 
Acarnania, it embraced the cause of the Peloponne- 
sians, and became hostile to Athens. (I. 111. II. 
102.) At a later period of the war it was however 
compelled by the Acarnanian confederacy to enter 
into an alliance with that poiyer. (III. 77.) The 
same writer gives us to understand that (Eniadas 
was first founded by Alcmaeon, according to an 
oracle which he consulted after the murder of his 
mother, and that the province was named after his 
son Acaman. (II. 102.) Stephanus asserts that this 
city was first called Erysiche, a fact of which the 

c 3 
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poet Alcman had made mention in a passage cited 
by more than one writer ; 

(Steph. Byz. y. 'Epvcrix^ et O/vc/oSai,) but Strabo, on 
the authority of ApoUodorus, places the Erysichaei in 
the interior of Acarnania, and consequently appears 
to distinguish them from the (Eniadae. (X. p. 460.) 

Prom Pausanias we learn that the Messenians, 
who had been settled in Naupactus by the Athe- 
nians not long after the Persian invasion, made an 
expedition from that city against (Eniadae, which, 
after some resistance, they captured, and held for 
one year, when they were in their turn besieged by 
the united forces of the Acamanians. The Messe- 
nians, despairing of being able to defend the town 
against so great a number of troops, cut their way 
through the enemy, and reached Naupactus, without 
experiencing any considerable loss. (Messen. 35.) 
The -3Etolians, having in process of time conquered 
that part of Acarnania which lay on the left bank 
of the Achelous, became also possessed of (Eniadae, 
when they expelled the inhabitants under circum- 
stances apparently of great hardship and cruelty, 
for which it is said they were threatened with the 
vengeance of Alexander the Great. (Diod. Sic. 
XVIII. 632. Plut. Vit. Alex.) By the advice of 
Cassander the (Eniadae settled at Sauria, (probably 
Thyria,) another Acarnanian town. (Diod. Sic. 
XVIII. 707.) Pausanias speaks of a battle fought 
herd between ^acides, sovereign of Epirus, and 
Philip, Cassander's brother, in which the former 
was mortally wounded. (Attic. 11.) Many years 
afterwards the ^tolians were compelled to evacuate 
(Eniadae by Philip the son of Demetrius, king of 
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Macedon, in an expedition related by Polybius. 
This monai'ch, aware of the advantage to be derived 
from the occupation of a place so favourably situated 
with respect to the Peloponnesus, fortified the ci- 
tadel, and enclosed within a wall both the port and 
arsenal. (Polyb. IV. 65,) In the second Punic war 
this town was again taken by the Romans, under 
Val. Laevinus, and given up to the iEltolians, their 
allies. (Liv. XXVI. 24. Polyb. IX. 89.) But, on a 
rupture taking place with that people, it was finally 
restored to the Acarnaqians. (Liv. XXXVIII. 11. 
Polyb. Frag. XXII. 15.) 

The precise site of this ancient city remains yet 
unascertained; for though many antiquaries have 
supposed that it is represented by a place called 
Trigardon^ close to the mouth of the Achelous, and 
on its right bank, I see many reasons for dissenting 
from this opinion. It is true that there are several 
remains of antiquity to be seen on this spot, which 
was visited as early as 1436 by Ciriaco, bishop of 
Ancona, who observed there the ruins of a theatre, 
two citadels, and part of the ancient walls ^ ; but I 
apprehend that (Eniadae cannot be TrigardoUy be- 
cause it is situated on the right bank of the Ache- 
lous, whereas the ancient town was evidently on the 
left; at least according to Polybius; Philip king of 
Macedon, in the expedition above alluded to, having 
crossed that river from the right to the left bank, 
besieged and took the place. (IV. 65.) Thucydides 
also leads us to suppose that Stratus and (Eniad«e 
were on difierent banks of the Achelous. (II. 102.) 
Again, Trtgardon is close to its mouth, while it is 

^ Barbie du Bocage Notes sur le Voyage de Chandler. Not. 
265. p. 489. 

C 4 
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evident from Thucydides that (Eniadae stood at 
some distance from the sea, since, when menaced 
by an Athenian fleet, it is stated that the ships 
ascended by the river. (III. 7.) Xenophon also re- 
ports, that the Athenian galleys stationed off (Eniadae 
were able to prevent Agesilaus and his army, on 
their return from an expedition into Acamania, from 
crossing over to Peloponnesus, the king of Sparta 
being then at Calydon in iBtolia. (Eniadae must 
have been therefore much nearer that town than 
Trigardon. Polybius also states, that the city and 
territory of (Eniadae lay pretty nearly opposite to 
Dymae in Achaia ; and further adds, that the nearest 
distance between Cape Araxus in Peloponnesus and 
the shore of (Eniadae was only 100 stadia. (IV. 65.) 
Strabo gives this as the measurement between Do- 
licha, one of the Echinades, opposite to (Eniadae, and 
Cape Araxus. (X. p. 458.) This distance does not at 
all agree with the position of Trigardon. Finally, 
the latter place does not lie opposite to the Echi- 
nades, as Thucydides and Strabo report, but looks 
rather towards Zacynthus than the Peloponnesus. 
Upon the whole then I think we must search for 
the remains of (Eniadae to the east of the present 
mouth of the Achelous. The ruins which sir W. 
Gell describes as situated above Missolongki and 
the lake of Anatolico, on the spot named Kuria 
Irene, seem to possess many of the characteristic 
features appertaining to (Eniadae ^ It may however 
be doubted whether that town was so far from the 
Achelous, unless indeed the river once fell into the 
lake of AntoUcOy which is possible ; and a tradition 

* Itinerary of Greece, p. 297. 
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to that effect is alluded to by sir W. GeU, who 
strongly argues for the identity of the two places'". 
It should, however, be observed, that the remains vi- 
sible at Kuria Irene are hardly considerable enough 
for so important a city as (Eniadae. Mr. Dodwell, 
who describes them very minutely, says, that the walls 
seem not to be above two miles in circuit ; and the 
ruins of the theatre on the south side of the city shew 
it to have been the smallest building of the kind 
in Greece ** : he is therefore of opinion that Kuria 
Irene cannot be (Eniadae, which he places at 7W- 
gardon^. This question, however, cannot be decided 
until the whole of the Paracheloitis has been well 
examined. Sir W. Gell states that there are several 
appearances of ruined cities in the vicinity oi Kuria 
Irene ; one in particular at Gardako; which might 
be (Eniadae P. 

We learn from Strabo that this ancient city was 
surrounded by marshes ; which confirms the account 
of Thucydides. These marshes were principally 
three; one named Melite, thirty stadia long, andMeUte 
seven broad ; a second, called Cyriia, of twice the &yn2i 
length and breadth of the former; and Uria, thefcrfa 
third, which was the least considerable. The Cynia^ ^ 
was a lagune, asi it communicated with the sea, 
from which the other two were separated by an 
interval of half a stadium. (X. p. 459.) But the 
general appearance of this coast has altered so ma- 
terially, that it is not possible to identify it posi- 
tively with the description of the Greek geographer. 
Melite is no longer discernible ; but Cynia might 

»" Itin. of Greece, p. 297. *» Id. vol. II. p. 458. 

n Class, and Topogr. Toiir, p Itin. of Greece, p. 298. 

vol. I. p. 97. 
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answer to the lake of Anatolico. Mr. Dodwell re- 
marks, that the whole of this country has evidently 
undergone great changes, owing to the increase of 
land at the mouths of the Achelous and Evenus, 
and a proportionate encroachment of the sea in the 
intermediate plaint. Mr. Hobhouse conceives that 
the shallows at the mouth of the Achelous must 
have been formed by the gradual junction of the 
lakes, mentioned by Strabo^ with the sea ; and that 
the whole may thus have combined to form the pre- 
sent appearance of the marshes of Messalotighi. 

Naso*. Near (Eniadae was a town or fortress called by 

Polybius, Nasos, or Nesos ; a term which evidently 
implies an insular situation. Livy writes it Naxos ; 
but that is probably a false reading. From the ac- 
counts of these two writers, Nasos seems always to 
have been included with (Eniadae in the cessions of 
the latter place made by the Romans first to the 
^tolians, and afterwards to the Acamanians. (Po- 
lyb. IX- 2. Liv. XXVI. 24. and XXXVIII. 11.) If 
Trigardon is not (Eniadae, it may represent Nasos, 
which was probably the port and arsenal of (Enia- 
dae; and^ though now joined to the continent^ might 
very well have been an island in ancient times. 

1^^^*^ Before quitting the mouth of the Achelous it will 
be proper to notice the numerous islands which for- 
merly lay opposite to it, but which in process of 
time have for the most part become connected with 
the land by the alluvial deposits of the muddy 
waters of the river. 

These rocks, as they should rather be termed^ 
were known to Homer, who mentions them as being 

*i Dodwell'8 Tour, vol. I. p. 99. Hobhou8e*s Travels, p. 208. 
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inhabited ; and as having sent a force to Troy under 
the command of Meges^ a distinguished warrior of 
the Iliad. 

Oi 8* ffx AovXi^loiOj *E;^tyaoov 9* iepouav 
Nijo'cov, (A valou<ri iripriy aXjog, ^HXiSo^ eirra, 
Tcov aSd* rjyB[Mytve MeyriSy araXavTOs "AqfiL 

It. B. 626. 

Dulichium, as it appears, was the principal of DuUduum. 
these islands; and its name occurs more than once 
in the OdySsey (A. 246. and 11. 247.) as being well 
peopled and extensive. Its situation has never been 
determined by those who have commented on the 
poet; nor is it probable that much light can be 
thrown on the subject at this distant period. Strabo, 
who has entered largely on the question, takes much 
pains to refute those who confounded it with Ce- 
phallenia, or considered it as a town of that island. 
(X. p. 456.) He himself contends that the Dolicha 
of his time, situated at the mouth of the Achelous, 
opposite to (Eniadae, and 100 stadia from Cape 
Araxus, was the real Dulichium, (X. p. 458. Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v. AovX/x/ov, Eustath. in Hom. Odyss. A* 
246.) but it is very doubtful whether this place was 
ever of sufficient consequence to dpply to Homer's 
description of that island. Dodwell, who has made 
some judicious observations on this head, thinks 
Dulichium may have been swallowed up by an 
earthquake ; and mentions having been assured by 
some Greek sailors, that there was about two miles 
from Cephallenia an immersed island extending out 
for seven miles^. ' Herodotus informs us, that in his 
time half of these islands had been already joined by 

"" Classical Tour, vol. I. p. 107-8. 
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the Achelous to the mainland. (II. 10.) Thucydi- 
des, who describes at greater length the process by 
which this took place, expresses his opinion that 
the whole would in time be united to the Acama- 
nian continent, from the circumstance of their lying 
so close to each other as not^to suffer the alluvial 
deposit, which was brought down in great quanti- 
ties, to be separated and carried elsewhere. 

Pausanias observed, that the entire junction of 
the Echinades, as predicted by Thucydides, had not 
taken place ; which he accounts for by stating, that, 
in consequence of the jEtolians having been expelled 
from the plains of the Achelous, and ceasing to cul- 
tivate those lands, the river was no longer supplied 
with the same quantity of sediment as heretofore. 
This appears, however, a very unphilosophical way of 
reasoning, as it will be found upon examination that 
this cause operates in large rivers similarly circum- 
stanced with the Achelous up to a certain degree, 
but that afterwards what is further contributed is 
lost in the immensity of the sea, without any per- 
ceptible progress being made. Were this otherwise, 
not only would all the remaining Echinades have 
been added to the continent^ but, as Chandler sup- 
poses, the shores of Elis and Achaia might have 
been united to those of Acamania and Mt6tia\ We 
should then have had the Nile joining Cyprus to 
Egypt, and both to Asia Minor ; the Tanais filling 
up the Palus Moeotis, and the Danube the Euxine ; 
events which are as far from occurring now as they 
were thousands of years ago, notwithstanding the 

» Vol. II. p. 343. ed. 8vo. Barbie du Bocage, t. III. not. 
See a note to this passage in 268. p. 489. 
the French edition by mens. 
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tendency of all these great rivers to form deltas at 
their mouths. 

Strabo reports that the Echinades were very nu- 
merous, being all rugged and barren ; Scylax indeed 
says, they were deserted, (Peripl. p. 13.) but this 
was not always the case according to Homers ac- 
count, and Stephanus names ApoUonia as a town ApoUoma. 
belonging to one of these islands, on the coast of 
Acarnania. (v. ' AvoXXcovia.) Ovid reckons five, but 
Pliny enumerates nine, the names of which are 
JEgialia, Cotonis, Thyatira, Geoaris, Dionysia, Cyr- 
nus, Chalcis, Pinara, Mystus. (IV. 11.) Artemita 
is another island mentioned by Strabo among those 
which had been annexed to the mainland. (I. p. 59.) 
Artemidorus speaks of it as a peninsula, and Rhi- Artemita 
aniis, who is quoted also by Stephanus, named it in 

conjunction with the Oxeae, which are other islands Oxen yei 

1 A / y A / \ Tho» in- 

more to the west. (v. AprefUTa.) suIib. 

(Cf. Plin. IV. 1.) Strabo reports that these are the 
same which Homer calls Thoae. (X. p. 458.) 

'O^jxa/vcov ? Key Sivarov (pvyoiy ^ xsv dXcor^, Od. O. 298. 

Stephanus Byz. supposes the Oxeae to be Dulichium. 
(v. AovXix^ov.) This group is commonly known by 
the name of Curzolari, but the most considerable 
anjiongst them retains the appellation of OxiaK 
" The Echinades," says Mr. Dodwell, " at present 
belong to the inhabitants of Ithaca^ and produce 
com^ oil^ and a scanty pasture for sheep and goats. 
The names of some of the largest are Oxeiai, 
NatoUkOf Bromma^ Petala, Scrofa^ Scrqfa poula, 

* Geirs Itiner. of Greece, p. 298. 
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" Basiladiy he. There are a great many other 
" smaller rocks scattered about, which are entirely 
" deserted ^." Another traveller informs us, *^ that 
" several of the Echinades, now hills in the plain^ 
** appear to have ruins ^." 

Having now terminated the description of the 
Acamanian coast, I shall proceed to examine what 
relates to the interior of that province. Ascending 
the Achelous, we find on its right bank, and about 

^nea. seventy stadia from its mouth, the city of iBnea^ 
noticed by Strabo alone, who states that this town 
was formerly situated higher up the river, but was 
afterwards removed to the position above mentioned* 
(X. p. 450.) Palmerius supposes that Plutarch also 
alluded to this place, but, as he does not quote the 
passage, we are left in uncertainty on that point. 
I think it not improbable that the ruins of Trigar^ 
don represent the more recent iBnea, and that those, 
which are to be seen at Pahso Catouna, answer to 
the more ancient town of Strabo. Meletius seems to 
have confounded ^nea with (Eniadae y. Higher up 

Stratus, the Achelous, and still on the right bank, was Stratus, 
the principal city of Acamania, of which frequent 
mention is made in history. Thucydides impUes that 
it was a considerable town, and relates at some length 
an attack made upon it by the Peloponnesian forces^ 
under Cnemus, and a numerous army of Epirots, 
together with other barbarians. The latter, having 
advanced incautiously close to the walls, fell into an 
ambuscade, and were defeated with loss. This re- 
pulse compelled the Lacedaemonian commander to 
give up the attempt, and withdraw his forces. (II. 

" Dodwell*8 Classical Tour, * Itiuer. of Greece, p. 298, 

V. I. p. 109. y T. II. p. 292. 
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80. et seq. and III. 106.) Xenophon also, in his 
account of the expedition of Agesilaus into Acama- 
nia^ speaks of Stratus as being the capital of that 
province. (Hell. IV. 6. Cf Diod. Sic. XVIII. 707.) 
Many years afterwards we find it in the hands of the 
iBtolians^ when that people had possessed themselves 
of a great portion of Acamania ; hence it is that Livy 
calls it a town of ^tolia. (XXXVI. 11. Cf. Polyb. 
IV. 63. and V. 14. and 96.) That historian recounts 
an expedition undertaken by Perseus, king of Ma- 
cedonia, to surprise Stratus, but being anticipated 
by the Roman general Popilius, who marched from 
Ambracia and occupied the city, he was compelled 
to desist from his enterprise. (XLIII. 22.) Livy, it 
should be observed, improperly describes Stratus as 
situated above the Ambracian gulf, whereas it was 
placed at a considerable distance from its shore^ on 
the banks of the Achelous ; it is probable, as Pal- 
meriiis observes, that he mistook Poly bins in this 
place, who had said, ivip tov ^ A[j.l3peuciKov koXvov^ mean- 
ing beyond the Ambracian gulf. (Liv. XXXVI. 11.^) 
Strabo informs us, that it stood about two hundred 
stadia above the mouth of the Achelous, which was 
navigable as far as its walls. (X. p. 450.) But it is 
not easy to comprehend the geographer's meaning 
when he observes, that Stratus was half way, or in 
the middle of the way, between Alyzia and Anac- 
torium. The map will at once shew that this state- 
ment is inadmissible ; and I am persuaded, that he 
intended to state simply that Stratus lay on the road 
from Alyzia to Naupactus and Rhium; which is 
quite correct, and requires very little alteration in 

' Gnec. Ant. L. III. c. 5. p. 386. 
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the text'. I agree with Palmerius in supposing 
that in Cicero's Oration against Piso we should redd 
for Arsinoen, Thracum, Naupactum, &c. Arsinoen, 
Stratum, Naupactum. Arsinoe, as we shall see, was 
a town of iE^tolia, close to Stratus, and also on the 
road to Naupactus. (Cic. Orat. in L. Pis. 37. Athen. 
III. p. 45. Cf. Pomp. Mel. II. 3. Plin. IV. 1. Pausan. 
Eliac. II. 2. Steph. Byz. v. SxpaToV.) A modem 
traveller, who has explored the antiquities of Acar- 
nania and Epirus, reports, that the ruins of this an- 
cient city are still to be seen on the right bank of 
the Achelous ; on the site called Porta by the na- 
tives the walls and towers in many places remain 
entire ^. South of Stratus, and on the same side of 

MetropoUs. the rivcr, was Metropolis, another Acarnanian town 
mentioned only by Polybius and Steph. Byz. (v. M17- 
rpoirokig.) The former states, that this place was si- 
tuated below Stratus, but a little above a ford of the 
Achelous, which was close to the ^tolian town of 
Conope. Metropolis was taken and burned, with 
the exception of the citadel, by Philip III. king of 
Macedon, in one of his expeditions against the JEto- 
lians. (IV. 64.) I am inclined to suppose that the 
vestiges seen by Mr. Hobhouse at Ligustori&i be- 
long to this place ^. 

Near that spot, and on the same bank, the Ache- 
lous receives a small river, to which modem maps 

Anapus fi. give the name of Aetos. This must be the Anapus 
of Thucydides, distant^ according to that historian, 

^ Kittai $€ Sr^aTOf Kara fAi- ri^ptov. Anal, des Cartes pour le 

o^v T^c ii 'AXi/?/a« ihlv €U 'Ayoif- Voyage du jeune Anacb. p. 23. 

ropiov should be read, Ketrat h€ i ed. 1 788. 
J^rparoq Kara fAfffviv t?« i£ *AXw$/a; ^ Pouqueville, Voyage en Al- 

olov eU 'Saijuaucroif ^ *?Uv, Mr. banie, t. III. p. 152'. 
Barbi^ du Bocage reads, c/^ 'Ay- ^ Travels in Albania, p. 1 99. 
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eighty stadia from Stratus. (II. 82.) In the vicinity 
of this town was a place called Rhynchus, as weRhynchut. 
learn from Athenseus on the authority of Polybius. 
(Athen. III. 48.) 

North-west of Metropolis we must look for the 
town named Phy tia by Thucydides, but Phoetiae by J^yti* vei 
Polybius. The fonner, speaking of the expedition of 
the Lacedaemonians against the Acarnanians, which 
led to the battle of Olpae^ relates, that, having crossed 
the Achelous, and traversed the district of Stratus, 
they passed by Phy tia. (III. 106.) It was in the 
hands of the ^tolians when it was attacked by Phi- 
Up of Macedon, in the expedition already alluded to 
under the head of Metropolis, and after a defence of 
two days it yielded to the vigorous attacks of the 
Macedonians. (Polyb. IV. 63.) Steph. Byz. (v. *©/- 
Ti«/,) observes, that it derived its name fi*om Phoetius 
son of Alcmaeon. It is probable that the ruins ob- 
served by Mr. Hobhouse at Aeto, near Makalla^ are 
those of Phoetiae, as the situations agree, and there 
is also some similarity in the name ^. 

The remains of an ancient town somewhat to the 
north of this spot may perhaps belong to Coronta, Coronu. 
which Thucydides places in Acarnania, and appa- 
rently in the vicinity of Stratus. The historian in- 
forms us, that in the commencement of the war, the 
Athenians, having landed a force in Acarnania, 
marched into the interior, and expelled from Coronta 
those who did not appear favourable to their inter- 
ests, and brought back Cynes son of Theolytus, who 
had probably been driven out by the adverse party. 
(Thuc. II. 102. Steph. Byz. v. Yiopowa.) 

*^ Travels in Albania, p. 199. 
VOL. II. D 
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Mcdeon. North-west of Phoetiae was Medeon^ an Acamai-' 
nian city of some note, which Thucydides mentions 
in conjunction with the former town. (III. 10&) 
But it is from Polybius and Livy that we collect the 
most important transactions relative to the history 
of this place. Polybius states that about the year 
523 of Rome, or between the first and second Punic 
wars, the iBtolians, who had already conquered most 
of the Acamanian towns, but had hitherto failed in 
their attempt to persuade the M edionians to join the 
JEtolian league, determined to attack their town 
with all the force they could collect. The siege was 
accordingly undertaken, and the place was reduced 
to great distress : so certain indeed were the ^to^ 
lians of becoming masters of it, that their prsetor, 
who was about to resign his office for the year, peti- 
tioned that the honour of dedicating the arms on the 
capture of the city, and inscribing his name thereon, 
should belong to him, who had conducted the siege, 
and not to his successor. Whilst the iEtolians were, 
however, debating on this point, an Illyrian fleet, 
carrying troops hired for the service of Macedon by 
Demetrius king of Macedon, appeared off the Acar- 
nanian coast, and landed a strong corps of lUyrians, 
who marched immediately to give the besiegers 
battle. The jEtolians, pressed on both sides by these 
fresK enemies and the Medionians, were driven from 
the field with great slaughter, and the loss of all 
their camp, arms, and baggage. (IV. 3.) Polybius 
does not state that the Medion of which he is here 
speaking was in Acarnania ; and, as there was an II* 
lyrian, as well as a Boeotian and Phocian town so 
called, it might be uncertain to which of these his 
narrative would apply, if Thucydides had not assured 
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US of the existence of a citj of that name in Acarna^ 
nia also. Livy relates, that many years after, Antk>- 
chus king of Sjoia, having crossed over into Greece 
with the view of making war upon the Romans, 
possessed himself of Medeon and other Acamanian 
towns by surprise, with the aid however of some of 
the principal inhabitants. (XXXVI. 11. and 12.) 
Bteph. Byz., who quotes the eighteenth book of Fo- 
lybius, calls it Medion ; but it is supposed that the 
Medeon which he assigns to Epirus is the same 
town. Polybius's account leads us to infer that Me- 
deon was at no great distance from the sea. Ac- 
cordingly we find in this direction a small place 
named Medenico, possessing remains of antiquity, 
and situated above a small lake, as laid down in 
modem maps. 

North of Medeon we must place Thyrium, an-Thynum. 
other Acamanian city, of some strength and im- 
portance, as we learn from Xenophon, (Hell. VI. 2, 
25.) but of which mention occurs more frequently 
towards the close of the Grecian history, where it 
begins to be intermixed with the affairs of Rome. 
At this time the Acamanians, driven from their 
southern possessions, as well as from the Achelous 
on the east, were confined to a narrow tract of 
country in the immediate vicinity of Leucadia, 
which was their capital. Antiochus, having then ob- 
tained possession of Medeon, sought also to make 
himself master of Thyrium; but the inhabitants, 
rendered more cautious by the fate of their neigh- 
bours, and encouraged by the arrival of some Ra- 
man ships at Leucas, closed their gates, and deter^- 
nnned upon resistance; when Antiochus, not pre- 
pared for a siege, withdrew his forces, and soon after 

D 2 
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retired from Acamania^ leaving, however, garrisons 
in the towns he had secured. (Liv. XXXVI. 11. and 
12.) The ^tolians had failed some years before in 
an attempt to surprise Thyrium by night, when they 
landed some troops from their fleet, which was in- 
festing the neighbouring coast. (Polyb. IV. 6. and 
25.) Polybius, it should be observed^ sometimes 
writes the name of this city Qovpiov. (XVII. 10. and 
XXVIII. 5. Cf. Androtion. ap. Steph. Byz. v. Ov- 
pia.) Livy relates, that some ^tolian envoys, on 
their way from Stratus to Ambrada, during the 
siege of the latter town, were intercepted by the 
Acarnanians, and placed in security at Thyrium, 
which is there, however, called Tyrrheum; but it 
is clear, by referring to Polybius, (Frag. XXII. 12.) 
that the same place is signified. (Cf. Liv. XLIIL 
17-) That Thyrium was situated between Alyzia 
and Leucas we collect from Cicero, who, after leav- 
ing the latter town, writes to a fiiend from Thy- 
rium, where he remained, as he says, two hours, 
being then on his way to Leucas. (Ad Fam. XVL 
5.) From an epigram already quoted under the 
head of Nicopolis®, it is further evident that Thy- 
rium was in the vicinity of that colony, being one 
of the many towns whose downfall was caused by 
the caprice of Augustus. Its ruins probably exist 
to the north-east of Leucas, in the district of Ce- 
chrophyla, where, according to M eletius, consider- 
able vestiges of an ancient town are to be seen^ 
Derium. A place Called Deroua, in thfe same vicinity, but 
more to the west, seems to preserve in its name 
some trace of an obscure town of Acamania, no^ 
ticed only by Diodorus Siculus, who states, that by 
«T. I. p. 136. ^T. II. p. 29 1. 
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Cassander's advice its inhabitants, whom he calls 
Aepiu^y migrated to Agrinium, that position appa^ 
rently affording greater security, besides possessing 
other advantages 8^. (XVIII. 707.) 

In addition to the towns already mentioned, there 
are a few other, apparently inconsiderable places, 
whose names have been preserved by Stephanus Byz. 
Such are Athense, said to have been once built by the Athens. 
Athenians, (v. 'Afl^va/.) — ^Lampe, (v. AdfjLTryj.) — Mara- Lampe. 
thus, (v. Mdpo£o^;) but this is probably an error in 
our copies of Stephanus ; and the island M arathe, Mamthui. 
now Marathonisif near Zacynthus, is perhaps al- 
luded to by the lexicographer. — Melos, a village Mekw. 
which is said by Meletius to retain the name of 
Mela\ (v. UviXog.) 

In the interior of Acamania was a considerable 
lake, of which Xenophon makes mention in his ac- 
count of the expedition undertaken by Agesilaus. 
(Hell. IV. 6.) It is called at present by the natives 
Ni%erOy as Mr. Hobhouse reports, who estimates its 
length at six miles^ The district and town of Lim- limiuea. 
naea, alluded to by Thucydides, lay probably in its 
vicinity, and derived their name from that circum- 
stance. (III. 106.) 

The same historian informs us, that a wild and 
desert mountain named Thyamus, situated in this Thyamus 
direction, formed the boundary of Acamania, and 
the territory of the Agreei. (Thuc. III. 106.) 

This small nation appears from Thucydides toAgmi. 
have been independent of the Acamanian confede- 
racy at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. We find them at that time governed by a 

^ Agrinium will be spoken of *» T. II. p. 292. 
in the next section. ^ Travels in Albania, p. 199. 
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native prince named Salyuthius, who was the ally 
of the Amhraciots. After the overthrow at Olpas, 
those Peloponnesians and Ambradots who escaped 
from the field took refuge in the territory of this 

Agraisre- soverdgn^ wMch Thucydides terms Agra&. (III. 
111.) At a subsequent period^ however, the Agraei 
are stated to have been conquered by the Acama- 
nians and Athenians under the command of De- 
mosthenes. (IV. 77.) Strabo calls them an ^tolian 
tribe, (X. 449.) and we may collect from Polyhius 
that they were not accounted Greeks, but Barbae 
rians. (Frag. XVII. 5. Liv. XXXII. 84. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'Aypaloi.) In Cicero we find them named 
Agrinae, " ex oppidis Agrinarum et Dolopum,^' (Orat. 
in Pis. 37.) but it is probable that we ought to read 
" Agriniorum et Dolopum," or ** Agraeorum.'' The 
territory of this small nation extended on both sides 
of the Achelous, since it was traversed by that river, 
as Thucydides reports. (II. 102. Strab. X. 449.) That 
they possessed some towns is apparent from the pas- 
sage of Cicero above cited ; and Agrinium, better 
known as an Acamanian or ^toUan city, originally 
perhaps belonged to them. If we may trust to Me- 
letius's statement, their capital was called Agrais as 
well as their territory; its ruins are still apparent 
on the site named Agriada^ to the east of the Am- 
philochian Argos^. Strabo speaks also of a place 

Ephyre. called Ephyrc in their district. (VIII. p. 388. Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v. ''E(f>vpvj.) 

Petitannfl. The rivcr which Livy notices under the name of 
Petitarus as flowing near Stratus, (XLIII. 22.) is 
now called Vaunicovo. It comes from the country 
of the ancient Agrsei, and faDs into the Achelous 

^ Geogr. Ant. et Nov. t. II. p. 292. Pouqueville, t. III. p. 496. 
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about five miles above the i:uins of Stratus, which 
agrees with Livy's narrative. 

We have ah'eady adverted to the Amphilochi . at Amphiio. 
the commencement of thb section; they occupied 
the shores of the Ambracian gulf, and the moun* 
tainous tract of country north of the Agrsei. Like 
the latter, they were ranked rather with the Barba- 
rians than the Greeks; but Strabo seems to class 
them with the tribes of Epirotic, not with those of 
iEtolian origin. (VII. p. 326.) They at length formed 
part however of the JEltolian republic, when that 
people had so greatly increased their territory, and 
were afterwards conquered by Philip son of Deme- 
trius ; but on the recovery of Athamania from that 
prince, they were again annexed to iEtolia. (Liv. 
XXXVIII. 3.) We hear of no other towns belongs 
ing to the Amphilochi besides Argos, of which some 
account has been already given. In the vicinity of 
that city was a spot called Crenae, or the Fountains, 
where, according to Thucydides, the Acarnanians 
and Amphilochians posted themselves to prevent 
the Lacedaemonians from effecting a junction with 
the Ambraciots at Olpae; but they failed in this 
endeavour, owing to the enetny's having taken a 
different route. (III. 106.) This site seems to an- 
swer to that which is laid down in modern maps 
under the name of Kouphara fountain ^ On the 
confines of the Ambracian territory were two hiUs 
named Idomene, where, as Thucydides relates, theidomene 
Ambraciot reserve was surprised and cut to pieces 
by the Acarnanians and Amphilochians under De- 
mosthenes. (III. 113.) 

^ Pouqueville says it is the this part of Acarnania. T. III. 
only fountain to be found in p. 489. 
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dcEivsed its sfiaroe, Asd §dJ. into die Arhptoufi, bsv- 
mg^ ]3&e the AijihTtodiMm Aigos, reodred its ap- 
pdlatian finm Amphilodius. (Strab* VL p. 271.) 
This Bccaaxxt is sufficaexitly iiiteUigibie : and in cvder 
to identify the Inachus of Hecataeus wiHi the mo- 
dern river which carreqMHidfi with k, we have only 
to .search in modem maps for a stream which rises 
dose to die Aous or Fmau^^tL, and, flowing south. 
Joins the Ad^daus in the temtoiy of the anciert 
AmphilodiL Now this description answers precise^ 
to that lof Ji iTvct which is commonly looked upooi 
as the Aciieloiis itsdf, bat which I am persuaded is 
in £ul the Inachus, smce it agx^es so weU with the 
account given by Hecateus; and it should be ob-^ 
served that Thucydides places the source of the 
Acfaekius in that part of Findus which bdonged to 
tiie Dolopes, a Thessalian people, who occupied, as 
we have seen, the south-eastern portion of the chain. 
(Thuc III. 102.) Modem mi^ indeed point out 
a river coming from this directiaB, and uniting with 
the Inachus, which, though a more considerable 
stream, was not regarded as the main farandi of the 
river. Strabo dbewhere repeats what he has said 
of the junction of the Inachus and Achelous. (VIL 
p. 927.™) But in another parage he quotes a writer 
whose report of the Inachus differed materially, since 
he represented it as traversing the district of Am- 
phflocfaia, and fafiii^ into the gidf . This was the 
made by Ephorus, (ap. Strab. VIL p.it26.) 
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In this pMsage there is the AmbradaD gul^ and 'dxe 

fitt^ doubt l^t we ought to Inadms into the Aoheloiis : the 

lead, with Xylander and Ca- editor of the French Strabo has 

ffiuibon, *ApeBxfioi for o 'P«T»a?; however eiqireBsed the reverse 

in which case it is evidently of this in his transladon. T. 

the AraiEiithiis which £kUs into HL p. 1J4. 
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and it has led some modem geographers and critics^ 
in order to reconcile these two contradictory ao* 
counts^ to suppose that there was a stream which, 
branching off from the Achelous, fell into the Am- 
bracian gulf near Argos ; which is more particularly 
the hypothesis of D'AnviUe*^; but modem travel-* 
lers assure us that there is no such river near the 
ruins of Argos ^, and in fact it is impossible that 
any stream should there separate firom the Ache- 
I0US5 on account of the Amphilochian mountains 
which divide the valley of that river from the gulf 
of Arta. Mannert considers the small river Krikeli 
to be the representative of the Inachus p ; but this is 
a mere torrent^ which descends from the mountains 
above the gulf, and can have no connection with 
mount Lacmus.or the Achelous. All ancient au- 
thorities agree in deriving the Inachus from the chain 
of Pindus. Aristotle said that the Inachus and 
Achelous both flowed from that ridge of mountains. 
(Meteor. I. 13.) So also Lucan : 

Funis in occasus, parvi sed gurgitis, i£as 
lonio fluit inde mari : nee fortior undis 
Labitur avectae pater Isidis, et tuus, CEneu, 
Pene gener crassis oblimat Echinadas undis. 

VI. 361. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. AAKiuunt, Vib. Seq. de Flum.) So 
persuaded am I^ on the authority of Hecataeus, that 
the Inachus ought to be considered as a branch of 
the Achelous, that I would venture to alter the 

words ^Ivaxov 8c, Tov 8/a trig X»paf piovra Trorafjuov e/V rov 

Kokirov, in the passage which Strabo cites from Epho- 

n See his Map of Ancient ° Holland's Tr. t. II. p. 225. 
Greece. p Geogr. t. VIII. p. 65. 
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rus, into Iva^ov ie, tov ha i^f x^spa^ peovra ifvrafMv e/V 
roy *Ajj€Aaov. 

Palmerius thinks, that, in the narrativ^e given by 
Plutarch of the migrations of the ^nianes in his 
^^ Quaestiones Graecae/' allusion is made to the Ina- 
chus ; which is not improbable ; but the account is 
so obscure, that it leads to no certain conclusion 4. 

Having explained what regards the interior of 
Acamania, I shall proceed to notice briefly the roads 
which intersected that province. There were mili- 
tary communications between its several parts; as 
for instance, between Ambracia and the Amphilo- 
chian Argos, and between the latter and Stratus ; as 
we learn from the different passages cited from va- 
rious authors in the course of this section ; but the 
Roman Itineraries have only furnished us with the 
detail of one route, which led from Actium along 
the coast to Calydon in iEtolia. The distances are 
as follows in the Table : 

Ancient names. Modem names. Distances in 

Boman miles. 

Actia Nicopoli Azio 

Perdioricto Fort Techia - XV. 

Halyzia Mlias - - XX. 

Acbeloum fl. Aspropotamo - XXXIIII"'. 

Evenum fl. Fidari - - X«. 

Calydona - - - - X. 

The islands of Ithaca, Cephallenia, and Zacyn- 
thus, with some others of less note, were situated at 
no great distance from the Acarnanian shores. 

Q Grsec. Ant. 1. XL c. 7. p. the numbers must be corrected 

320. from the Table. Antonin. Itin. 

^ The Itinerary of Antoninus p. 325. ed. Wessel. 

only allows twenty-five miles * This number must be cor- 

from Actium to the Achelous ; rected to XX, as in the Anto- 

but this is evidently faulty, and nine Itinerary, p. 325. 
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^^"^- Ithaca, now TheaJdi lies directly south of Leu- 
cadia, from which it is distant about six miles. The 
extent of this celebrated island, as given by ancient 
authorities, does not correspond with modem com- 
putation. Dicaearchus describes it as narrow, and 
measuring eighty stadia, meaning probably in length, 
(Graec. Stat. v. 51.) but Strabo affirms, in circum- 
ference ; which is very wide of the truth, (X. p. 455.) 
since it is not less than thirty miles in circuit, and, 
according to Pliny, only twenty-five. (IV. 12.) Its 
length is nearly seventeen miles, but its breadth not 
more than four. 

To enter into a minute account of this spot, which 
derives all its celebrity from the poetry of Homer, 
would exceed the proposed limits of this work. I 
shall therefore content myself with citing such pas- 
sages from the great epic poet as are most descrip- 
tive of its topography, referring the reader for more 
particular information on the ancient and present 
state of Ithaca to sir W. GeU's very learned and in- 
teresting work. 

Eustathius asserts that it derived its name from 
the hero Ithacus, (ad II. B. 632.) who is mentioned 
by the poet in the Odyssey, P. 207. That it was 
throughout fugged and mountainous we learn from 
more than one passage of the latter poem, but 
especially from that where Telemachus says to Me- 
nelaus, 

'£v S* *I9axf} our ap dpofjLOi eupisf, ouvi ri XtifMoV 
Alyifiorosy xa) [miKKov inriparo$ l^nro/Soroto. 
Ov yip 71$ yrjfraav hnFrjXarosj ouS* BtiT^iifAWVy 

Od. a. 605. 
and Ulysses to the Phaeacians, 
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T^vfxj^y fcXX' ayotivj xovpcrp^^Of* oirri tyooys 
^Hg yalris ^woifion ykuKspayrepoy aKXo !Sff(rtai. 

Od. I. 27. 

And yet a few lines before he had observed, 

Upog l^o^oVf Oil Se r oiveviB irpo$ ^m t , ijiXiov Tf— 

This seeming contradiction is noticed by Strabo, 
who thinks that by the epithet yfiafMi}^ the poet in- 
tended to express the proximity of Ithaca to the 
continent^ while by that of TrocuvTreprdTvi he meant to 
denote its more northern situation with regard to - 
Cephallenia and Zacynthus. (Strab. X. p. 455.) 

The highest and most remarkable mountain in 
the island is that so often alluded to under the 
name of Neritus. Neritm 

moiiB. 
Ndeifraoo S* 'Idaxi^v euhUXov* iv 8* opos aur^ 

N^gnoVf elvotrl^uXXov, ctgiirpeves, Od. I. 21. 

II, B. 632. 

Jam medio apparet fluctu nemorosa Zacynthos, 
Dulichiumque, Sameque, et Neritos ardua saxis. 
Effugimus scopulos Ithacae, Laertia regna, 
Et terram altricem ssevi execramur Ulixi. 

.En. III. 270. 

(Cf. Lycophr. v. 768. Strab. loc. cit. PUn. IV. 12. 
Eustath. ad loc. cit. Odyss.) According to Mr. Dod^ 
well the modem name is Anpi, which means Iq/iy; 
he observes also, that the forests spoken of by Ho- 
mer have disappeared; it is at present bare and 
barren, producing nothing but stunted evergreens 
and aromatic plants. 

There was also another mountain to which the 
poet applies the name of Neion : Neion 
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'£v Xifuin 'Filipcoy M Nijk^ vk^evu. Od. A. 185. 

*HfMig If ISaxijj wro Njjfoy fiX^Xoufljxev — Od. T. 81. 

(Cf. Strab. loc. dt. Eustath. ad Odjss. A. 186. Steph. 
Byz. V. No^/ov.) This is thought to be the range at 
present called Stephano-bounif opposite to Neritos, 
on the north side of the bay of Aitos. 

It is evident from several passages in the Odyssey 

J^Jf* that there was a dty named Ithaca, probably the 

capital of the island, and the residence of Ulysses, 

(r. 80.) which was apparently {daced on a rugged 

height, from the following lines : 

"AiTTsog f/yu; Zrov, xa) or) x^vi^v a^/xovro 
Tuxr^v, xaXXlpoovj Siev u^euovro voXTroi— - 

Od. p. 204. 

Its ruins are generally identified with those crown- 
ing the summit of the hill of Aito ; " Part of the 
" walls which surrounded the acropolis are said to 
" remain ; and two long walls on the north and 
*^ south sides are carried down the hill towards the 
bay of Aitos. In this intermediate space was the 
city. These waUs are in the second style of early 
military architecture, composed of well-joined irre- 
" gular polygons, like the walls of the Cyclopian 
cities of Argos and Mycenae. The whole was 
built upon terraces, owing to the rapid declivity 
Phwcys « of the hill*." The port called by Homer Phorcys, 
and which he describes so accurately, is now known 
by the name of Port Moh. 

^pxwfos ^i t[$ ffOTt Xift^v aX/oio yiporroSf 
'Ey ^fJlM '19axi}^* Suo li vpo/Sx^re; tv olvtw 

* Dodweirs Tour, 1. 1, p. 66. 
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A? r' oLvifMov (rxsifotocn iiMrctyjcov fuiya xD/xa 

''ExToSsv IvTOcSffv 11 avev Secr/wio /xevouc* 

N^6^ IficrcrsXjUrOi^ orav ojsjxou furpov Txopyrai. Od. N, 96. 

But there was another haven, called Rheithron, si- Rheithron 

portus. 

tuated apparentlj under mount Ne'ion, 

'£y Aijxevi ^Pelipco^ wrh Ni}iop uK^evri, Od. A. 186. 

*'H^8i yap, ^«i vuvXo^ov 'PiUpou vxiiretg 

Kou NijpiTou wpijoovaj. Lycophr. 768. 

(Cf. Eustath. ad Odyss« loc. cit.) which seems to 
correspond with that of Sathy. Dicaearchus, it may 
be observed, speaks of three ports. (Strat. Graec. v. 
52.) 

Besides Ithaca, Homer notices two other cities or 
fortresses. 

OT p* 'IJaxijy el^ov xai N^pirov sJyo(r/f uXAov, 
Km) KpoxuXei* evefiovro, xai Aly/Xiira Tpyi^eiaV"-^ 

II. B. 632. 

The first of these, Crocyleum, is acknowledged also Crocyieum. 
by Steph. Byz., (v. Kpo/wXciov,) who cites Heracleon 
as his authority. This writer reported that Ithaca 
was to be divided into four parts, called Neritum, 
Neium, Crocyleum, and iE^reus. The latter pro- 
l)ably is the iElgilips of Homer. Strabo, however, ^giUpsvei 
insists that Crocylium was in Acamania, (X. p. 451.) ^^^^^ 
but there is reason to suppose that he was in error, 
mistaking the Crocyleum of Ithaca for the town of 
the same name which Thucydides notices in ^tolia^ 
In the southern part of the island is a spring, at no 
great distance from the shore, which is supposed to 
be the fountain Arethusa of the Odyssey, since above 
it rises a rock still called Koraka. 

" Palm. Graec. Ant. 1. IV. c. 22. p. 505. and Notes to the 
French Strabo, vol. IV. p. 35. 
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aim fffMmu 

The fondness with which Homer evidently dwells 
on the scenery of Ithaca, gave rise to the report 
that he was a native of that place ; and we accord- 
ingly find it enumerated among the seven cities 
which disputed the honour of having given birth to 
the poet. 

2/xtipa, "Sjos, RoXo^fioy, 'lioxig, IXvAo^, "Apy^y 'Atfipwu. 

Antip. Sid. Ep. XLIV. 486. 

But his biographer, who is supposed to, be Herodo- 
tus, accounts for this perfect knowledge of the 
island, from his long residence there in the course 
of his travels. Being detained at Ithaca by a severe 
disorder of the eyes, he is said to have been most 
kindly and hospitably entertained by Mentor, one of 
its principal inhabitants, whom he has made so pro- 
minent a character in the Odyssey. (Herod. Vit. Horn. 
7.) Aristotle wrote on the constitution of Ithaca, 
(ap. Etymol. Magn.) The present population of the 
island amounts to about 8000 souls. It produces 
only com sufficient to maintain the inhabitants half 
the year. Its exports are wine, currants, and oU. 
Between Ithaca and Ceph^llenia was an islet 
Aiitoris in. called Asteris, where Homer describes the suitors as 
lying in wait for Telemachus on his return from 
Sparta and Pylos. 

Mifffrr^yvs 'iSaxi); n 'XafMio ts Treuirakoia-^s, 
'ArrsgJf, o6 fityiXvi' Xifji^iveg 8* ?yi vatJ^o;^oi awrj 
'A/Mf /SwjLwr Tp riv y% fjAvov koxooorreg 'A^ouoL 

Od. a 844. 
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Demetrius of Scepsis contended that Asteris had 
undergone great changes since Homer's time; but 
this was denied by Apollodorus, who states that it 
contained a town named Alalcomenae. (ap. 8trab. X. Aiaioome- * 

BIB. 

p. 456.) Plutarch, however, speaks of Alalcomenae 
as being in Ithaca. (Istr. Alex. ap. Plut. Quaest. 
Graec.) Stephanus Byz. writes it Alcomenae. The 
modem name of Didaskalio is supposed to answer 
to this islet or rock of Homer. 

Cephallenia is situated to the west of Asteris, and Cephaiie- 
to the south-west of Ithaca, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a strait of six miles. Strabo asserts that it 
was about three hundred stadia in circuit, or thirty- 
eight miles, (X. p. 456.) Pliny, forty-four miles, (IV. 
12.) but both are very short of the real measure- 
ment, which is little less than one hundred and 
twenty miles. Agathemerus w;as more correct in 
estimating its length alone at four hundred stadia^ 
(I. 5.) The more ancient name of this large island 
was 8amos, as we learn from Homer. 

Od. a. 671. 

OT Tg Zixvviov ixJ^Vy ^y 0* Saftov a/x'f eve/xovro— 

II. B. 634. 

But the poet elsewhere speaks of the Cephallenians 
as the subjects of Ulysses. 

II. B. 681. 

II, a. 329. 

- J . • • • 

All the writers of antiquity agree in deriving the 
pame of Cephallenia from Cephalus, who settled 
there after his expedition against the Teleboae, in 

VOL. II. E 
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which he was assisted by Amphitryon. (Eaphrod. 
ap. Etymol. Magn. Heracl. Polit. Fragm. Pausan^ 
Attic. 37. Strab. X. p. 456.) The Cephalleniang 
did not share in the glory of the victory of Salamis, 
but one of their cities sent a few soldiers to Plataecu 
(Herod. IX. 28.) Prior to the Peloponnesiaii war 
the whole island was conquered by an Athenian 
fleet commanded by Tolmides. (Diod. Sic. XI. 286.) 
But its subjugation does not appear to have been 
permanent ; since Thucydides mentions, that towards 
the commencement of the war it was brought under 
the dominion of Athens, without a stru^le, by a 
fleet of one hundred triremes. (II. SO.) 

The historian informs us on this occasion that 
Paiie vd there were four cities in the island, Palle, or Pale, 

Pale. 

Cranii, Same, Proni, The first of these is stated 
to have furnished two hundred soldiers to the army 
which fought at Plataea, (Herod. IX. 28.) and 
a few ships to the Corinthians in their war with 
Corey ra. (Thuc. I. 27.) Many years after, when 
most of Acamania and the islands had fallen into 
the hands of the jEtolians, it was besieged by Philip 
of Macedon. From Poly bins, who describes this 
transaction, we collect, that Pale, or Palaea, or Pa- 
lus, as he writes it in one passage, was situated near 
the sea, in that part of the island which looks to* 
wards Zacynthus. It possessed an ample and fertile 
territory ; and must have been a place of consider- 
able strength, from the defence it was enabled to 
make against the Macedonian troops. Its walls, 
however, having been at length undermined, and a 
breach effected, a general assault took place ; whidi 
must have succeeded, had not the treachery of Le* 
ontius, one of Philip's principal officers, cawed llie 
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attack to fail. Owing to this circumstance the siege 
was abandoned. (Polyb. V. 4.) Mention of Pale oc- 
curs also in Livy, XXXVIII. 28, who affirms, that, 
after the conquest of jEtolia, most of the Cephalic- 
nian towns submitted to the Romans. Pale, among 
others, gave hostages. It still existed in Strabo's 
time. (X. p. 455.) That geographer informs us, that 
some ancient writers, among whom was Pherecydes, 
identified that town with Dulichium ; but this opin- 
ion he rejects, (X. p. 456.) while Pausanias adopts 
it. (Eliac. II. 15.) The ruins of this ancient city 
are said to exist a little to the north of the modem 
Lixuri *. 

The town of Cranii was situated, according to CranU. 
Strabo, in the same gulf with that of Pale. (X. p. 
456.) We learn also from Thucydides that it was 
near the sea, as he reports that a Lacedaemonian 
fleet landed some troops with a view of obtaining 
possession of the town; but, being deceived by the 
inhabitants, they were forced to reimbark with loss. 
(II. 34.) Subsequently we find the Athenians esta- 
blishing the Messenians in Cranii, upon their quit- 
ting Pylos, when that fortress was restored to the 
Lacedeemonians. (V. 35.) Mention of this place 
occurs also in Livy, XXXVIII. 28. and Steph. Byz. 
T. Kpa»ioi. Dr. Holland says ^* this city stood on an 
*^ eminence at the upper end of the bay of Argo- 
** stoli ; and its walls may yet be traced nearly in 
** their whole circumference, which he conceives to 
^ be almost two miles. On the north*east side, 

where they follow the summit of a steep ascent. 
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• Melet. Geogr. vol. II. p. epigraph HA. or HAA. with the 
302. head of the hero Cephalus. 

The coins of Pde have the Sestini, Monet. Vet. p. 49. 

£ 2 
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^* they are built with the greatest regularity, and 
** show the remains of a gateway, and several towers^ 
" The structure is that usually called Cyclopian^." .. 
Same. . Same was the only town in the island noticed jiy 
Homer ; from which we may infer that it was the 
most ancient and considerable. 

'Ex ^i "^SMfJivig 7tl<rvpig re xa) 61x00*1 xovpoi eoio'iv, 

Od. n. 249. ^ 

It was maintained by ApoUodorus, that the poet 
used the word Samos to designate the island, and 
Same the town. It is certain, however, that in the 
passage 

"Oatroi yotp VYjiroKrtv i7FixpaTiov<riv apioroi, 
AouAip^/cp rs, S^tjxi] re, xa) vKfjevri Z^xuvficp— 

Od. n. 122. 

the latter name is applied to the island. (Strab. X. 
p. 453.) When Cephallenia submitted to th^ Ro- 
mans, Same, with other towns, gave hostages ; but, 
having afterwards revolted, it sustained a vigorous 
siege for four months. At length, the citadel Cyatis 
being taken, the inhabitants retired into their larger 
fortress; but surrendered the following day, when 
they were all reduced to slavery. (Liv. XXXVIII. 
28. and 29.) Strabo reports, that some vestiges oi^ 
this town remained in his day on the eastern side of 
the island. (X. p. 455.) This spot retains the name 
of Samo ; which is also that of the bay at the ex- 
tremity of which it is situated. " It exhibits still 
very extensive walls and excavations among its 
ruins; which have afforded various specimens. of 






^ T. I. p. 55. Dodwell, vol. I. silver with the epigrephr RPA., 
p. 75. KPAN., and KPANI. Sestin^ 

There are coins of Cranii in Monet. Vet. p. 49. 
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'^ ancient ornaments, medals, vases, and fragments 
*' of statues^" 

Proni, or Pronesus, was said to derive its nameProniTei 
from Promnesus, son of Cephalus. (Heraclit. Polit. 
Frag. Steph. Byz. v. Kpayioi.) We learn from Po- 
lybius that it was an inconsiderable town, close to 
the sea, and looking towards the north-western ex- 
tremity of Peloponnesus. (V. 3.) Livy, in a passage 
already cited, probably alludes to this place and its 
inhabitants when he says the Nesiotae, Cranii, Pal- 
lenses, and Samaei gave hostages to the Romans. 
Commentators have been puzzled by the word Ne- 
siotae ; but it is evidently a false reading for Prone- 
siotae, that being the ethnic noun formed from Pro- 
nesus, the name which Strabo uses to designate this 
Cephallenian town. (X. p. 455.) 

The commentators of Lycophron conceive that 
the poet adverts to this place when he says, 

Kt^o'iv Tt'iolvatg npoovicov XoKpoffriav 

Lycophr. 791. 
'The mins of Proni were explored some few years 
back by major du Bosset, at that time governor of 
the island, when some interesting discoveries were 
made, of which an account is given in a Greek 
Journal, published at Zante, and given by Dr. Hol- 
land in the Appendix to his Travels, No. 1.** 

^ Holland's Travels, t. I. p. ^ The silver coins of Prorii 

55. Dodwell, t. I. p. 75. The are very scarce ; the legend is 

^medals of Same have for their HP., HPO., and OPONAON : 

inscription 2AMAI., and 2A- the latter is indicative of the 

MAION. also ^JX They are Done dialect, which was spoken 

^^^ ^ ^ in the island. Thuc. VII. 57. 
not uncommon m bronze or 

silver. Sestini, p. 49. 

£ 3 
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Besides the well-known cities already described, 
it may be observed, that Stephanus Byz. assigns to 

Taphos. Cephallenia a town called Taphos, of which some 
remains are said to exist near the modem village of 
Taphios, on the western coast of the islands 

Strabo reports, that, towards the close of the Ro- 
man republic, C. Antonius, the colleague of Cicero 
in his consulship, resided in Cephallenia during his 
exile, and acquired such influence over the inhabit>- 
ants, that he appeared to have the direction of the 
whole island. He had projected the foundation of 
a new city, but the work was never executed. (X. 
p. 455.) 

Ptolemy speaks of a town named Cephallenia; 
but this is probably a mistake, (p. 85.) 

Strabo describes the island as very mountainous, 

^no« and gives to the highest ridge the name of mount 
iCnos. On the summit was the temple of Jupiter 
iCnesius. It is now called the Black mountain, or 
Monte Leone. Its height is said to be little less 
than 4000 feet. Some remains of the temple of 
Jupiter, as Dr. Holland was assured, are yet to be 
found there ^. 

On the northern side of the island was a port 

Panormus named Panormus, distant from Ithaca about twelve 

portus. 

stadia, as Artemidorus reported, (ap. Porphyr. Ant. 
Nymph, p. 114.) but this statement is erroneous, 
the distance not being less than four miles in the 
narrowest part of the strait. We learn also from an 
epigram of Antipater that Panormus was opposite 
to Ithaca : 

<= Dodwell's Tour, t. I. p. ^ T. I. p. 50. Dodwell, t. I. 
75. p. 64. 
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Na/aw Tfijp^e/ijf avTmipr^v 'Maxijj— 

North-east of Ithaca, or rather between Leuca* 
dia and the coast of Acarnania, is a considerable 
group of islands, which probably answer to those of 
the Taphii, or Teleboae, so often mentioned by Ho- Teieboa- 
mer and other classical writers as the haunt of no- Taphiomm 
torious pirates. The principal island is that which 
is called by Homer Taphos, Tapho«, 

- BbIvos y o3toj IfiZs Tarpiios U Tatpou lor), i^^'"*" 

Tio(* arotp TafloKTi f iXijpgT/xoio'iy ava(r(rn. 

Od. a. 417. 

but by later writers Taphius, and Taphiussa, (Strab. 
X. p. 458. Steph. Byz. v. Ta^o^,) and is probably the 
same known to modem geographers by the name of 
Meganisi. It is near the mouth of the Leucadian 
canal, and contains a good port. This may be the 
town named Aspalathia by Steph. Byz. on the au- AspaiaOua. 
thority of Nicander, who applies to it the epithet 
fio'^poTog, which Berkelius, not understanding, wished' 
to alter to fiwfiUf which is nonsense; the word 
simply implies that the soil of the island was arable 
and fertile. Mr. Dodwell informs us, that Calamo, 
another of the Taphi^i group, produces perhaps the 
finest flour in the world, which is sent to Carfu^ and 
sold as a luxury s^. Perhaps Aspalathia was situated 
in this island, and not in Meganisi. The fertility 
of Caiamo might be supposed to confirm the idea 
entertained by some ancients that Dulichium and 
the Taphian isles were the same, since Homer 
speaks of the former as being very rich in com : 

ST. I. p. 61. 
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"O^ f Ik AouXi^i»u ToXuiru^^ voi^tyro^, 

'Hyirro /xvijo-r^^a-f. Od. II. 892. 

Ctfnnt in. (Cf. Strab. X. p. 456.) Carnus was another of the 

sola. 

Taphian islands, which Scylax notices in his Peri- 
plus, p. 13. and also Artemidorus, as cited by Steph. 
Byz. y. Kapvo^. This is either Calamo or Kustonil 
Several other of these small islets have modem naines^ 
which are given by DodweU, who justly observes, 
'* that these could not have been the only posses- 
sions of a people who were evidently powerful in 
the heroic ages; they were probably masters of 
the Leucadian peninsula, and other maritime parts 
" of Acamania^." In the description of Italy, the 
tradition which referred the colonization of Caprea 
to the ancient Teleboae has been alluded tof^ 

^^^ The island of Prinoessa, mentioned by Pliny as 
lying between Leucadia and Achaia, seems to an- 
swer to that of Nodieri. 

LetoUin- The Same writer names also Letoia as bein&: in 
the vicinity of Cephallenia. (IV. 11.) Ptolemy calls 
it Lotoia. (p. 85.) It corresponds perhaps with the 
rock called Guardiana, near the entrance of the 
bay of Lixuri. 

Zacynthus The last island which remains to be described is 

insula. T-» • /»» 

Zacynthus. Phny affirms that it was once called 
Hyrie ; but this fact is not recorded by Homer, who 
constantly uses the former name, 

II. B. 634. 

Od. a, JM6. 
which was said to be derived from Zacynthus, the 

hT. I. p.61. »T. II. p. 189. 
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son of Dardanus, an Arcadian chief. (Pausan. Arcad. 
21.) A very ancient tradition ascribed to Zacjnthus 
the foundation of Saguntum in Spain, in conjunction 
with the Rutuli of Ardea. (Li v. XXI. 7.) 

Thucydides acquaints us, that at a later period 
this island received a colony of Ach^ans from Pelo- 
ponnesus. (II. 66.) Herodotus relates, that Dema- 
ratus king of Sparta took refuge there from the per- 
secution of his enemies, who, crossing over also from 
the continent, seized him and his retinue ; but the 
Zacynthians refused to deliver him up-, and he 
e^aped to the court of Persia. (Herod. VI. 70.) 
Not long before the Peloponnesian war, the island 
was reduced by Tblmides the Athenian general, 
(Diod. Sic. XI. 286.) from which period we find 
Zacynthus allied to, or rather dependant upon 
Athens. It was once attacked by the Peloponne- 
sians, but unsuccessfully. (Thuc. II. 66. and VII: 
57.) At a much later period it fell into the hands 
of Philip III. king of Macedon, (Polyb. V: 4.) and 
was afterwards occupied by the Romans, under Val. 
Laevinus, during the second Punic war. On this 
occasion the chief city of the island, which bore the 
same name, was captured, with the exception of its 
citadel. (Liv. XXVI. 24.) Zacynthus was however 
restored to Philip, who placed it in the hands of 
Amynander prince of Athamania; but, on his being 
expelled from his dominions, Philip sent thither 
Hierocles of Agrigentum as governor, who sold it to 
the Achaeans. On its being claimed by the Romans, 
the latter, after some debate, gave it up. (Liv. 
XXXVI. 32.) Appian mentions an attack made 
on this island by Archelaus, a general of Mithri- 
dates, who was repulsed. (Bell. Mithrid.) Pliny 
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speaks of its fertility, and the magnificence of the 
^^thu« city. (IV. 11.) Strabo observes that it was a con- 
siderable place. (X. p. 45. Pint. Vit. Dion.)^ The 
Psophis citadel was called Psophis, fix)m a toi^ of that 
name in Arcadia, of which Zacynthus, its foander, 
was a native. (Pausan. loc. cit. Steph. Byz. r. Za« 

AlvioQ rav rs Kporeova* xotKoL-voKig Si rs Zaxuvdo;. 

Theocb. Idyll. IV. 858. 

Arcadia Accordinff to Diodorus there was a fort called Area- 

■castellum. ^ 

dia in the island. (XV. 862.) 

The famous pitch wells, noticed by Herodotus, 
and which he himself visited, " are about twelve or 
^* thirteen nules from the city, in a small plain open 
** to the sea, and closed towards the island by a 
" ridge of hills." Mr. Dodwell says " there is now 

a spot with which the description of the historian 

(IV. 195.) appears in every respect to correspond; 

and it is singular that the tedious process of ex- 
*' tracting the bitumen is still in some measure the 
^^ same, and the same kind of instrument is. em- 
« ployed^" (Cf. Antigon. Caryst. Vitruv. VIII. 8.) 

The ancient town, as that traveller remarks, in 
all probability occupied the site of the modem for- 
tress, which is situated on a lofty rock rising from 
the port I 
Eiatos The mountain called Elatos by Pliny (IV. 12.) is 

now known by the name of Monte Scopo. It rises 
on the southern side of the town of Zante to an 
elevation of about twelve hundred feet™. 

^ T. I. p. 81. Holland, t. I. 17. The view from this point 

p. 26. is said to be magnificent. Le* 

* Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 83. chevalier^ Voyage de la Troade. 
"* Holland's Travels, 1. 1, p. 
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Strabo assigns one hundred and sixty stadia to 
the circuit of the island, Pliny thirty-six miles ; the 
real distance is upwards of forty. 

Zacynthus is still very fertile, but it has lost its 
woody character'^, alluded to by the ancient poets. 

Od. I. 24. 

Jam medio apparet fluctu nemorosa Zacynthos — 

iEN. III. 270. 
(Cf. Strab. X. p. 458.) 

The small .island of Marathonisi, situated off the 
southern coast of Zante, is perhaps the Maratbe of Marathe 
PUny. (IV. 11.) 

" Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 83. 
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History of the JStolians — ^Division of MtoWv^. into Propiia and 
Epictetos — ^Boundaries and description — History and topogra- 
phy of Aperantia and Athamania. 

The most ancient accounts which can now be 
traced represent the country known to the Oreeks 
by the name of ^tolia as formerly possessed by the 
Curetes, a people of uncertain origin, who, as it was 
maintained by some, came from Eubcea, whilst others 
asserted that they were indigenous, and derived their 
name from a mountain of the country called Curium. 
It is from this tribe that -iEtolia first received the ap- 
pellation of Curetis. (Strab. X. p. 465. Schol. Pind. 
Olymp. Od. III.) Various ancient authorities inform 
us that the Hyantes, who were likewise a primitive 
Grecian race, had settled in ^tolia as well ^s in Boe- 
otia, where they are better known. (ApoUod.ap. Strab. 
X. p. 464. Eustath. in Iliad. B. 637.) The first re- 
volution which the country of the Curetes underwent 
occurred on the expulsion of the j^Qolians, a Thessa^ 
lian tribe, from their original settlements, when they 
invaded the territory of which we are now speaking, 
which was thence called jEolis. (Strab. X. p. 465.* 
Thuc. III. 102. Hesych. v. AIoXikov.) A more com- 
plete change was however effected by iBtoIus the 
son of Endymion, who arrived from Elis in VAo^ 

^ Ephorus seems to assign a the JSoiians. (ap. Strab. X. p. 
later date to this irruption of 464.) 
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ponnesus at the head of an army, arid, having de- 
feated the Curetes in several actions, forced them to 
abandon their country, to which the conqueror gave 
the name of ^tolia. (Ephor. ap. Strab. X. p. 463. 
Pausan. Eliac. 1. 1.) 

MsTot robs *Axapvavag fjiiv hrr Ahakluy 

KovpYiTeg avTr^y yoLp xstreixovv to vporepov' 
'A^ixofbgyo^ 8* AiTouAo^ Ix rij^ "HXiSo^, 
AWcakiav oovofAaireVf Ixeivou; Ix/SaXciv. 

SCYMN. Ch. 472. 

« 

Homer represents the iBtolians as a hardy and war-* 
like race, engaged in frequent conflicts with the 
Curetes, who still retained the district bordering on 
the Achelous and on Acarnania. 

Koup^Ts^ T* IfMcp^ovTO xoi) AiTcoXo) ftcv^opftai— V 

II. I. 529. 

He informs us also that they took part in the siege 
of Troy under the command of Thoas their chiefs 
and (^ten alludes to their prowess in the field. 

AiTeo}i6oif 8* ^yeiTO 0oa^, *AtpetlfAOvo$ woj— 

Il.B. 637. ' 
Mythology has conferred a degree of celebrity and 
interest on this portion of Greece from the. story of 
the Calydonian boar, and the exploits of Meleager 
and Tydeus, with those of other j^Qtolian warriors 
of the heroic age ; but, whatever may havfe. contri- 
buted to give renown to this province, Thucydidjes 
assures us tha,t the j^tolians in general, like most of 
the north-westei^i clans of the Grecian continent^ 
long preserved the wild and uncivilized habits of n 
barbarous age. (I. 5.) The more remote tribed were 
especially distinguished for the uncduthness of their 
language and the ferocity of their habits^ (IIL 94.) 
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In this historian's time tiiey had as y^ made -no 
figure among the leading republics of Greece^ and 
are seldom mentioned in the course of the ww 
which he undertook to narrate. From hint we learti 
that the Mtotians favoured the interests of the Xia- 
cedaemonians, probably more from jealousy of the 
Athenians, whom they wished to dislodge from Nau-* 
pactus, than from any friendship they bore to the 
former. The possession of that important pla^ held 
out inducements to the Athenians, in the sixth year 
of the war, to attempt the occupation, if not the 
ultimate conquest, of all iBtolia ; as they hoped^ 
should the project succeed, that the . neigfabouriHJl 
districts of Doris and Phocis would readily: Mlimit 
to their arms. The expedition, however^ tiiouglf 
ably planned, and conducted by Demosthenes him- 
self, proved signally disastrous, owing to the diffi* 
culties Which they had to encounter from ihe^Mitart 
of the country, and the want of light armed tFoopsj 
which could alone have been effective in so woody 
and mountainous a district. It was not without the 
greatest loss and danger that Demosthenes, after 
having advanced only ten miles into the enemy^ 
territory, escaped with a small remnant of his fiovoe 
into Locris, from whence he reached Naupactus^ and 
was fortunately enabled by the assistance of the 
Acamanians to secure that city against an attadb 
with which it was soon after threatened by the 
^tolians, reinforced with a body of Peloponnenaik 
troops. (Thuc. III. 95. et seq.) We scarcely^ flwl 
any subsequent mention of the iBtolians durkig-the 
more important transactions which for Mpwwpds^iat 
a century occupied the different states of GredceJ 
We may collect, however, that they w«*e at that 
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it might reflect but little credit on their policy, in a 
moral point of view, to ' form a league with a people 
of such questionable character, the soundness of 
judgment which dictated the measure cannot be 
doubted ; since they were thus enabled, with a small 
fleet and army under the command of M. Val. Lae« 
vinus, to keep in check the whole of the Macedonian 
force, and eflectually to preclude Philip from afford- 
ing aid to the Carthaginians in Italy. (Liv. XXVI. 
24.) 

The ^tolians also proved very useful allies to the 
Romans in the Macedonian war, during which they 
displayed much zeal and activity, particularly in the 
battle of Cynoscephalae, where their cavalry greatly 
distinguished itself, and contributed essentially to 
that decisive victory. (Liv. XXXIII. 7.) On the. 
conclusion of peace, the ^tolians flattered them- 
selves that their exertions in favour of the Romans 
would be rewarded with a share of the provinces 
taken from the enemy. But crafty and politic as 
that people seems to have been, they soon discovered 
that they had to deal with a nation still more deeply 
versed in the arts of conquest, equally rapacious with 
themselves, and as little scrupulous of the means by 
which they obtained their ends. In fact, the Mto^ 
lians were already sufficiently powerful to render 
any considerable addition to their territory impolitic 
and even dangerous. They were no longer confined 
within the narrow limits which the early history of 
Greece assigns to them, but had extended their do- 
minion on the west and north-west as far as Epirus, 
where they were in possession of Ambracia, leaving 
to Acamania a few towns only on the coast ; towards 
the north, they occupied the districts of Amphilochia 

VOL. II. F 
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and Aperantia, a great portion of Dolopia^ and, from 
their connexion with Athamania, their influence in 
that direction was felt even to the borders of Mace- 
donia. On the side of Thessaly they had made 
themselves masters of the country of the ^nianes, a 
large portion of Phthiotis, with the cantons of the 
Melians and Trachinians. On the east they had 
gained the whole of the Locrian coast to the Cris- 
saean gulf, including Naupactus. In shorty they 
wanted but little to give them the dominion over 
the whole of northern Greece. The Romans, there- 
fore, satisfied with having humbled and weakened 
the Macedonian prince, still left him power enough 
to check and curb the arrogant and ambitious pro- 
jects of this people. The JEtolians appear to have 
keenly felt the disappointment of their expectations. 
(Liv. XXXIII. 13. and 31.) They now saw all the 
consequences of the fault they had committed, in 
opening for the Romans a way to Greece ; but, too 
weak of themselves to eject these formidable intrud- 
ers, they turned their thoughts towards Antiochus 
king of Syria, whom they induced to come over into 
that country, this monarch having been already 
urged to the same course by Hannibal. (Liv. XXXV. 
33.) With the assistance of this new ally, they made 
a bold attempt to seize at once the three important 
towns of Demetrias, Lacedaemon, and Chalcis, in 
which they partly succeeded ; (XXXV. 33. et seq.) 
and, had Antiochus prosecuted the war as vigor- 
ously as it was commenced, Greece in all probabi- 
lity would have been saved, and Italy might again 
have seen Hannibal in her territory at the head of a 
victorious army ; but a single defeat at Thermopybe 
crushed the hopes of the coalition, and drove the 
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feeble Antiochus back into Asia. (XXXVI. 19.) 
The iEtolians, deserted by their ally, remained alone 
exposed to the vengeance of the foe. Heraclea, 
Naupactus, and Ambracia were in turn besieged 
and taken ; and no other resource being left, they 
were forced to sue for peace. This was granted 
A. U. C. 563. but on conditions that for ever hum- 
bled their pride, crippled their strength, and left 
them but the semblance of a republic. (XXXVIII. 
11. Polyb. Frag. XXII. 13.) 

The JEtolian polity appears to have consisted of a 
federal government somewhat similar to the Achaean 
league. Deputies from the different states met in a 
common assembly, called Panaetolium, and formed 
one republic under the administration of a praetor. 
This oflScer was chosen annually ; and upon him de- 
volved more especially the direction of military af- 
fairs, subject, however, to the authority of the na- 
tional assembly. Besides which, there was also a 
more select council called Apocleti. In addition to 
the chief magistrate, we hear of other oflScers, such 
as a general of cavalry and a public secretary^. (Liv. 
XXXI. 29. Polyb. IV. 5. and Frag. XXII. 15.) 

The following are the limits of ^tolia, according 
to Strabo. To the west it was separated from Acar- 
nania by the Achelous ; to the north it bordered on 
the mountain districts occupied by the Athamanes, 
Dolopes, and ^nianes ; to the east it was contiguous 
to the country of the Locri Ozolae ; and more to the 
norths to that of the Dorians ; on the south it was 

^ Ubbo Emmius, in his ac- blus, the soundness of which is 

count of the ^tolian republic^ justly doubted^ (Polyb. IV. 31.) 

states there were also ephors ; where see the notes of Palme- 

but this assertion seems to rest rius and Scwheighseuser. 
entirely on a passage of Poly- 
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washed by the Corinthian gulf. (X. 450.) The same 
geographer informs us, that it was usual to divide 
the country within these boundaries into Mtohs, 
Antiqua, and Epictetos. The former extended along 
the coast from the Achelous to Calydon; and in- 
cluded also a considerable tract of rich champaign 
country along the Achelous as far as Stratus. (X. 
p. 450.) This appears to have been the situation 
chosen by JiLtolus for his first settlement, and is 
called by Thucydides ^olis. (III. 102.) The latter, 
as its name implies, was a territory subsequently ac- 
quired, and comprehended the most mountainous 
and least fertile parts of the province, stretching to- 
wards the Athamanes on the northern side, and the 
Locri Ozolae on the eastern. (Strab. loc. cit.) Be^ 
ginning with the first of these divisions^ and crossing 
the Achelous at Stratus in Acarnania, we shall find 
ourselves on the great road which traversed the plain 
country, now about to be described, from that town 
to Naupactus. The ford by which it was usual to 
pass the Achelous, as we collect from Polybius, was 

Conope. in front of the small town of Conope, situated on the 
left bank of the river, and consequently in Mtoha. 
The historian, when relating the different expedi- 
tions made by Philip, the third king of Macedon of that 
name, speaks on both occasions of Conope, which 
was about twenty stadia from the ford. The Mto- 
lians, who held it, attempted to obstruct the passage 
of the Macedonian troops, but they were repulsed with 
loss. (IV. 64. Cf. V. 7. Steph. Byz. v. Kownnj.) Strabo 
also mentions Conope as being advantageously situ- 
ated for traversing the Achelous, but gives us to 
understand that at first it was an inconsiderable 

Artinoe. place. Until Arsiuoc, the sister and wife of Ptolemy 
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Philadelphus, erected there a large city, which bore 
her name. (X. p. 460. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'Apa-mvj.) 
Polybius, however, speaks of Arsinoe as a town of 
iEtolia, but does not identify it with Conope ; in a 
' fragment of his 80th book he alludes to its having 
been the scene of some civil dissensions and tumults, 
about the time of the last Macedonian war. (XXX. 
14.) Cicero doubtless adverts to this place in his 
Oration against Piso, (37.) where the MSS. read 
" Arsinoen Thracum," but most critics have adopted 
the emendation proposed by Palmerius, of "Arsinoen, 
" Stratum." The position which it occupied seems to 
answer to that of Angela Castron^ where consider- 
able ruins are pointed out in modem maps. Conope 
was perhaps close to the Achelous, but the spot now 
called Conopina, cannot, as Meletius supposes, re- 
present that ancient site, since it lies on the right 
bank of the river, whereas Conope, as we have seen, 
was certainly on the left side. Near Arsinoe flowed 
the small river Cyathus, as we learn from Athenaeus Cyathus fl. 
on the authority of Polybius. (X. 6.) This is pro- 
bably the same now called Neschio, which falls into 
the Achelous to the north of Angela CcLstron. It 
flows from a lake named after that modem site, but 
which was formerly called Conope, according to An- Conope la- 
toninus Liberalis, who cites the Metamorphoses of 
Nicander, and a poem of Areus the Laconian. It* 
appears from these writers that an iE^tolian youth, 
named Cycnus, having drowned himself in the 
waters of the Conope, was changed into a swan by 
Apollo ; it is added, that the spot is much frequented 
by this bird in the autumn, (Anton. Liber. Metam. 
XII.) Ovid, who relates the same metamorphosis, 
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calls the lake Hyrie, fix»m Hyrie (Antoninus says 
Thyrie) the mother of Cycnus. 

At genetrix Hyrie servari nescia flendo 
Delicuit : stagnumque suo de nomine fedt 

Metam. VII. 380. 

Inde, lacus Hyries videt, et Cycneia Tempe. 

Id. VII. 371. 

Some doubty however, may arise as to the identity 
of this lake with that of Conope, when we recollect 
that Strabo has already spoken of that of Una as 
being in the vicinity of (Eniadae ; but this geographer 
increases our pejplexity still further by naming yet 
Hydra another lake, which he says was once called Hydra, 
simachia but aftcrwards Lysimachia, from a town of that 
^ name situated nearits shores. Now, as Strabo reports, 
that Lysimachia was between Arsinoe and Pleuron, 
(X. p. 460.) it must, as we shall see by the posi- 
tion of the latter place, have been to the south of 
the former, and therefore at a considerable distance 
from the lake of Angela Castro, which I suppose to 
be the ancient Conope. I should therefore be inclined 
to distinguish the lake of Lysimachia from this last ; 
at the same time it must be observed, that the best 
modern maps lay down no lake in this direction be- 
sides those of Angeh Castro and Vrachori, which 
latter is certainly the Palus Trichonis of Polybius. 
This historian also notices Lysimachia, and seems to 
place it in the vicinity of Conope. (V. 7.) From 
Livy we learn that it stood on the road leading from 
Naupactus to Stratus. (XXXVI. 11. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
V. AvaiiiAyia.) Strabo gives us to understand that 
this town was deserted in his time. It was proba- 
bly built, together with Arsinoe, by the princess of 
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that name in honour of her husband Lysimachus. 
I am not aware that any traveller has identified the 
ruins of Lysimachia ; but it is possible that those 
which are to be seen at Kuria Irene belong to this 
ancient city, though I should be inclined to look for 
them in a north-easterly direction from that site. 

South of Conope, and near the Achelous, was 
Ithoria, a fortress taken and destroyed by Philip in ithorfa. 
one of his incursions into ^tolia. Polybius states 
that it was a place of great strength, and very ad- 
vantageously situated in a sort of defile. (IV, 64.) 
Modem maps point out a spot in this vicinity called 
Ivaria, which^ from its name and situation, in all 
probability, answers to the ancient Ithoria. Mr. 
Hobhouse says, it is five hours from Natolico^, 
Mannert calls Angela Castron Ithoria ^. 

Further south, and on the Achelous, was Pae- Paeanium. 
anium, also taken by the Macedonians in their ex- 
pedition above alluded to. We are informed by Po- 
lybius that it was a small town, being less than 
seven stadia in circuit, but inferior to none in regard 
to the construction of its houses, walls, and towers. 
Philip razed its fortifications, and transported some 
of the materials, such as timber and bricks, on rafts 
down the Achelous to (Eniadae, which he intended 
to besiege. (V. 65.) Its position perhaps answers to 
that of Stamna, where, according to sir W. Gell, 
there are indications of an ancient city ^. 

Pausanias speaks of an ^tolian town named P^ana. 
Phana, which was probably not far distant, and may 
perhaps be the Paeanium of Polybius. It was be- 
sieged for some time by the Achaeans, but without 

« Travels in Albania, p. 209. * Itin. of Greece, p. 298. 
** Geogr. t. VIII. p. 85. 
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suocesB. On wlucli occaskm thejr oonsulted the 
orade of Ddj^ which letumed this answer: 

r^ niXam^g vmmu *m 'A^<u^, Mnrm IlvSat 
^Hxflers wsovifispM mg ms stoAas jjpov cAjfTS* 
'AAA* Syi ^ ff^L^salls X^atj^H inm9 ^of auemv 
Aaan wniftmn ffskrau vsAiy, ^^ vhnai&y 
Ovrae yi^ x£y EAoirs ^sofsa wufyw^^sa, juEipi^. 

but as they could not comfMndi^id its signification, 
the Achaeans were about to sail homewards, when 
they accidentally discoTered the fountain firom whicji 
the besieged derived their only supply of water. 
This being stopped, the town was f(XY»d to sur- 
raid». (Pausan. Phoc 18.) It is evident, that 
Fhana was near the sea, as it is stated that the 
Adueans had come with a fleet ; and I think it is 
▼eiy probably Kuria Irene. In Sle|^ Byz. men- 
tion is made of Phana as a town of Italy, but though 
Holst^us understands it of Fanum Fortune, now 
FamOj 1 am persuaded we ought to read, fiir mW 

ItaA^iCs m^ AmeXJmg. (v. ^aaaju) 

The }dains which we have now beoi traversii^ and 
which belong to ancient JEti^, are bounded fay a 
chain of mountains running in a south-easteiiy direc- 
tion firom the Achelous to the Evenus. Its present 
name is mount Zigw, and answers doubtless to the 
Anurynthus of antiquity, which Pliny and other 
writers ascribe to Acaraania^ (FW 1.) but Strabo 
and Dionysius Pcariegetes, with more pn^iriety, to 
iEloUa. (Strab. X. p. 450.) 

*A»lj^ ArnttAJkr vtim lurj/m — DlOX* Peeieg. 431. 

There was also a mountain of this name in Boe- 
otia, to which we must refer those passi^ges of \ligil, 
and other Latin poet$:» whidi Fdmerius^ incorrectly 
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as I think^ applies to that of which we are now 
speaking ^ 

At the foot of mount Aracynthus was the new 
town of Pleuron, built, as Strabo informs us, after pi«««« 

nova. 

the ancient city of that name, one of the earliest and 
most celebrated towns of ^tolia, had become de- 
serted by its inhabitants in consequence of the ra- 
vages of Demetrius the ^tolian fi^, when they re- 
moved to the plain under mount Aracynthus. (X. p. 
451.) Strabo elsewhere tells us it was south of Ly- 
simachia. (X. p. 460.) The Pleuronians petitioned 
the Romans to be allowed to separate themselves 
from the Achaean assembly. (Pausan. Achaic. 11.) 
At some little distance from it stood Olenus, an an- oienus. 
dent city of iE^toUa, known to Homer, who enume- 
rates it in the catalogue. 

Oi TIkiupoov evBfMrro kou "ilXsvov — II. B. 638. 

(Cf. ApoUod. Bibl. I. 8, 4. Eustath. ad loc.) This 
town was destroyed by the Cohans, and preserved 
but tew v^tiges in Strabo's time. (X. p. 460.) Se- 
neca says, 

Olenos tectis habitata raris, 

Virginis Pleuron inimica divae. Teoad. 826. 

And Statins, 

£t prasceps Calydon et quss Jove provocat Idam 
Olenos. Theb. IV. 104. 

(Cf. Hygin. II. Steph. Byz. v. '^Ukao^.) There was 
another town of the same name in Achaia of the 
Peloponnesus. 

^ Gnec Ant. L. IV, c. 10. p. refers to Demetrius II. of Ma- 

448; cedon, father of Philip, who 

^ No other author has spoken was often at war with the ^- 

of this Demetrius the ^tolian, tolians. (Polyb. II. 44. XX. 

but it is probable that Strabo 5.) 
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Not far from Olenus, and probably nearer the 5ea, 
Pyleno. was Pylene, named also in the catalogue of the Gre- 
dan ships. 

II. B. 639. 

In a fragment of ApoUodorus's commentary, for 
HakX'^v we should read HvX'^. (ap. Steph. Byz. 

sensit scopulosa Pylene, 

Fletaque cognatis avibus Meleagrica Pleuron. 

Stat. Theb. IV. 102. 

(Plin. IV. 2. Steph. Byz. v. nvXiyviy.) Strabo informs 
us^ that the inhabitants of this town afterwards re- 

Prosbhium. moved higher up, to a place called Proschium. On 
which occasion he censures Hellanicus of Lesbos for 
having confounded th^se two sites. (X. p. 451.) 
Thucydides mentions Proschium as a dty of iKtolia, 
when relating the expedition of the Peloponnesians 
into Acamania and Amphilochia, under Eurylochus. 
(III. 102. Steph. Byz. v. IIpoo^/ov.) A temple was 
erected here by Hercules, in honour of Cyathus, a 
cupbearer whom he had unintentionally slain. (Ni- 
cand. ap. Athen. IX. 80.) The ruins of Proschium 
are perhaps those which modem travellers have 
noticed at a place called Ktirtaga, on the right bank 
of the Fidarif or Evenus ^ ; or these may be refer- 

EinuB. red to the fortress of Elaeus, taken by the Macedo- 
nians in the expedition already alluded to. Polybius 
says, it belonged to the Calydonians, whose territory 
lay also on this side of the Evenus. It was natu- 
rally a place of great strength, and was further im- 
proved by art, for which purpose king Attalus libe- 

^ Geirs Itiner. of Greece, p. 292. 
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rally furnished the ^tolians with the necessary ma* 
terials and supplies. (IV. 65.) The Evenus is aEvenusfl. 
considerable river, rising, as Strabo reports, in the 
country of the Bomienses, who occupied the north- 
east extremity of Mtolia. (X. 451.) Ptolemy says, 
it flows from mount Callidromus, meaning the chain 
of (Eta, (p. 87.) which is suflSciently correct. 

Dic£earchus, with less truth, affirms, that it rises 
in mount Pindus. (Stat. Graec. v. 61.) According 
to Strabo, it does not flow at first through the ancient 
Curetis, which is the district of Pleuron, but more 
to the east, by Chalcis and Calydon, after which it 
turns to the west, towards the plains in which the 
ancient Pleuron was situated, and finally, proceed- 
ing in a southerly direction, falls into the sea. Its 
more ancient name was Lycormas. (Strab. X. p. 451. 
Cf. Auct. de Fluv. p. 17. ApoUod. Bibl. I. 7, 8.) 
The Evenus is rendered celebrated in fable from the 
story of Nessus, who was slain by Hercules for offer-, 
ing violence to Deianira. (Strab. loc. cit. ApoU. loc. 
dt.) 

MierSou ^vopius X€^<v, otrrs TroftTrlfioig 
¥Loo7reu$ epicffeov^ ours Xaifeatv vsu>$. 

Soph. Teach. 657. 

£t Meleagream maculatus sanguine Nessi 

Evenos Calydona secat. Lucan. VI. 365. 

On the right bank of the Evenus we find mount 
Chalcis, or, as Artemidorus cdled it, Chalcia, the Chaicis 

mons. 

modem name of which is Galata ^ At its foot was 



^ There is some confusion, Artemidorus placed it between 

as Strabo remarks, in the ac- the Achelous (it should be the 

counts of ancient authors re? Evenus) and Pleuron; whilst 

spectiug this mountain. For ApoUodorus insisted that it 
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d/Sd*^' * small town, hence called Hypodialcis, op simply 
^^***^<»»* Chalcis, mentioned in the catalogue of ships ; it is 
- now represented by the modem village of Galata. 

XoAxfia T OLfXiOiKxiV^^ II. B. 639* 

Thucydides places it near the mouth of the Erenus. 
(II. 83.) Livy says it stood on the road from Nau- 
pactus to Lysimachia and Stratus. (XXXVI. 11.) 
Polybius calls it Chalcia, and speaks of it as a mari- 
time town. (V. 94. Cf. Steph. Byz. y. ^akKiq et 'Tvo- 
XaXKig.) In this last word there is an error in the 
text, which has hitherto passed unnoticed. We read 
at present ^w/akKig viXig A/t«A/W "faT ¥tvfwnpfy 
whereas it should be 'Tv&xa>jag voXig AiT»Xiaq* ^EKa- 
ratog Evf^coinj. Hecat^us is the author cited under 
the word XaXKig. Before quitting the subject of 
Chalcis it should be observed, that Dionysius Peri- 
'^etes seems to place a town of that name on the 
Achelous, at some distance from its mouth. 

0(r(ras r airo l^aXxl^os epTcov 

I cannot help thinking, however, that the poet has 
here mistaken the Achelous for the Evenus. Near 
the mouth of the latter river Ptolemy notices on 
ChOTson- the right bank a point of land called Chersonnesus, 
(p. 87.) on which the modem town of MissoUmghi 
perhaps now stands. 

In the plains above Chalcis stood the ancient town 

stood above Molycria, more to tains, one named Chalcia, the 

the east, and at the same time other, Chalcis ; the former 

he looked upon Calydon as si- near Pleiiron, the latter above 

tiiated between Chalcis and Molycria, (X.p.460.) wheresee 

Pleuron. Strabo, to reconcile the note of the French editor, 

these two writers, conjectures, t. IV. p. 65. 
that there might be two moun- 



nesus. 
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of Pleuron, often mentioned by Horner^ and cele- Pieuron 
brated in the heroic times of Greece. 

WKrifJuevos ^$oyyrjv 'AvSpaijxovo^ vti 0oavri 

^$ T^o*!} UXevpoovt xa) alfreivff KaXuScovi 

AirfloXoi(riv avatra^ey dio$ 8* m$ rirro S^/xep. II. N. 21 ti. 

"Hrig iraTpog [mv Iv Sojxoio'iy Oivleo^ 

Natbtxr Iv) nAsup«oy<^ Wjx^f/cty oxvov 

aXyiOTOv ic^Vy si t<j AirooXij yuv:^* SoPH. Trach. 6. 

Helen is termed by Lycophron, (v. 143.) 

because her maternal grandfather was Thestius, 
king of Pieuron. (Pausan. Lacon. 13. ApoUod. Bibl. 
I. 8, 6.) 

According to Dicaearchus, Pieuron possessed a 
teneiple, sacred to Minerva, of some celebrity. (Stat. 
Graec. v. 57.) 

..... At si patriis Parthaonis arvis 
Inferar, et reduci pateat mihi Martia Pieuron, 
Aurea tunc mediis urbis tibi templa dicabo 
C<Jlibus : lonias qua despectare procellas 
Dulce «t, et flavo toUens ubi vertice pontum 
Turbidus objectas Achelous Echinadas exit. 

Stat. Theb. II. 726. 

Pieuron was said to be situated at the foot of 
mount Curium, from whence the Curetes were sup-Cimum 
posed to derive their name. (Strab. X. p. 465.) 
Myenus is mentioned as another mountain in thisMyenus 
vicinity by Plutarch, or the writer of the treatise 
De Fluviis. (p. 17.) 

More to the east, and nearer to the sea, is the small 
town of Halicyrna or Licyrna. (Strab. X. p. 460. HaUcyma. 
Staph. Byz. v. 'AkiKvpva et XaX/ig. Scyl. Peripl. p. 
14. PKn. IV. 3. " After mount Galata;' says Gell, 
•• there is a valley on the shore, right of which are 
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*' the ruins^ or rather, the terraces of Lychna or 
** Halicyma, the port or naval station of Calydon." 
Caiydon. Thirty stadia further inland stood Calydon, so 
famed in Grecian story, and the theme of poetry 
from Homer to Statins. We are told by mytholo- 
gists that (Eneus, the father of Meleager and Tydeus, 
reigned at Calydon, while his brother Agrius settled 
in Pleuron ; frequent wars, however, arose between 
them on the subject of contiguous lands, a circum- 
stance to which Homer alludes, when he says, 

KovpriT6$ T l/xap^ovTO xa) AireoXo) fjLSve^ipiJMt 

'A/x^} iroKiv KaXv^mUy xa) aXXriXovg svapit^ov* 

AhwXo) /xev, a/xuvo/xsvot KaXvlwvog Ipavvr^g' 

Koup^rs^ Ss, ^MTTpaieeiv jxsjxaoJTe^ o^ijV. II. I. 525* 

From the same poet we collect that Calydon was 
situated on a rocky height : 

II. B. 640. 

AhooXola-iv ivourae — II. N. 217. 

Its territory, however, was ample and productive: 

'Oinro9i Tiorarov ireBiov KaXuBaivos epavvrigf 

IlgvTijxovToyuoy* to ftev ^jxktu, ohoitihio, 

"Hftio-u Se, ^iX^v Of 00" IV weS/oio rajxecSai. II. 1. 677. 

Calydon is also mentioned as one of the chief 
^tolian cities by Scylax, (PeripL p. 14. Cf. Thuc. 
III. 102.) 

Some time after the Peloponnesian war we find it 
in the possession of the Achaeans. Xenophon, who 
states the fact, does not inform us under what cir- 
cumstances this change took place. (Hell. IV. 6, 1.) 
It is probable that the Calydonians themselves in- 
vited over the Achaeans, to defend them against the 
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Acamanians. (Pausan. Lacon. 10.) Their city was 
in consequence in the occupation of an Achaean gar- 
rison, until Epaminondas, after the battle of Leuctra, 
compelled them to evacuate the place. (Diod. Sic. 
XV. 492.) It was still a town of importance during 
the Social war, (Polyb. IV. 65. et V. 95.) and as 
late as the time of Caesar. (B. Civ. III. 35.) But 
Augustus accompUshed its downfaU by removing the 
inhabitants to Nicopolis. Pausanias, who relates the 
fact^ mentions that on this occasion the statue of 
Diana Laphria, which was held in great veneration 
at Calydon, was given by the emperor to Patrae of 
Achaia. (Pausan. Acbaic. 18.) Strabo speaks of 
a temple of Apollo Lathraeus near Calydon, (X. p. 
459*) but Casaubon and Palmerius wish to read La- 
phr«us \ The same writer observes, that this city, 
once the ornament of Greece, exhibited but few ves- 
tiges in his time. 

To the citations already produced respecting Ca- 
lydon the following may be added. 

'Ex Se \i7Foiv Ka\v^covoL ioo$ MsXeaypog ifionvev 

Orph. Argoi). 166. 

*£y uvTmopiiLols vilC i^ou<r eu^aiftova. 

Eur. Meleag. ap. Lucian. Symp. 

concessit in iras 

Ipse Defim antiquam genitor Calydona Dianae. 

iEN. VII. 306. 

Invidisse Deos, patriis ut redditus arvis 
Conjugium optatum et pulchram Calydona viderem ! 

^N. XI. %m. 

k Greec. Ant. 1. IV. c. 15. p. 472. 
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Pliny tdls us that Caljdon stood near the Evenos^ 

and aboat seven miles and a half from the sea. (IV. 

2.) The Table Itinerary places it on the left bank 

of the river, and nine miles from the ford by which 

it is crossed. According to Dodwell, there are yet 

jpi be seen in this direction the remains of a cily, and 

its acropolis, composed of magnificent walls, con- 

• structed nearly in a regular manner. Near Calydon 

was a consideraUe marsh abounding in fish, which 

was fisurmed by some Romans settled at Patrae. (Strab. 

OoLtiiiB pft- X. p. 460.) P^dmerius thinks this may be the ^Odi^ 

kilij^ of Nicander. 

TapiiiaMaa Near^ the sea rose mount Taphiaasus, where 
"^°^ Nessus was said to have died, and to have thus com- 
municated a fetid odour to the waters which issued 
fipom it. (Strab. IX. p. 426. ApcdkxL i^ eund. X. 
460. Antig. Caryst. Paradox. Plin. IV. 2.) Sir W. 
Gell, describing the route finom the Evenus to Nau- 
pactus, says, ** After the valley of Halicyma the road 
** mounts a dang^tms precijHoe, now called KakU^ 
** ada^ the ancient mount Taphiassus, wha« there 
^ is at the base a number of springs of fetid water ^'^ 
MiryiiHu On the eastern slope of this height stood the town 
of Macynia, or Macynium, built, as Strabo aflbms, 
after the return of the Heradida^ into Pdopcmnesus ; 
and he blames Hdlanicus for havii^ ascribed to it 
greater antiquity. (X. p. 451.) This place is also 
mentioned by Ardiytas of Amphissa. (ap. Plut. 
Qu«st. Gnec.) 

Ti» p«T^w»rr«j^«M» jM^MPnw M«km«» lfs3W|v. 

In an eptgram i^ Akaeus the Messenian we read^ 
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Anthol. Gb2ec. t. I. p. 489. 

(Steph. Bjz. V. MoKweia. Plin. IV. 2.) " After the 
** dangerous hill of Kakiscala,' says Grell, " the rains 
** of Macynia may be supposed near a ruined ancient 
" tower on the left *"." 

Molycria or Molycrium next follows, situated, ac- Moiy- 
cording to Thucydides, close to the sea. It had been 
colonized by the Corinthians, who were expelled by 
the Athenians, and was afterwards taken by the 
^tolians and Peloponnesians, under Eurylochus 
(IL 84. III. 102. Diod. Sic. XII. 317.) It is also 
alluded to by Pausanias, (Eliac. I. 3.) who elsewhere 
writes it Molycria, (Boeot. 31.) as do Scylax, p. 14. 
Strabo, X. p. 451. .and 460. Plut. Con v. Sap. and Eu- 
phorio. (apv Steph. Byz. v. MoXvKpeia.) Strabo reports 
that its foundation was subsequent to the return of 
the Heraclidae. (X. p. 451.) The spot on which it 
stood is now called Cavrolimney where its remains 
are yet perceptible ^ 

Beyond is Antirrhium, a promontory so called ^tJr- 
from its being opposite to Rhium, another point in 
Achaia. It was sometimes sumamed Molycricum, 
from its vicinity to the town just noticed, (Thuc. 
II. 86.) and was also called Rhium iEtolicum. (Polyb. 
V. 94.) Here the Crissaean, or, as Scylax terms it, 
the Delphic gulf properly commenced. (Peripl. p. 
14.) Thucydides states that the interval between 
the two capes was barely seven stadia ; the geogra- 
pher above quoted says ten stadia. Strabo observes, 

that the Corinthian gulf commences from the 

"» Itin. p. 292. " Melet. Geogr. t. II. p. 308. 
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" mouth of the Evenus ; some say from that of the 
Achelous : from this point the two opposite shores 
decidedly approach towards each other till they 
quite meet at Rhium and Antirrhium, leaving 
only a strait of five stadia wide. Antirrhium is 
*< situated on the confines of iEltolia and Locris, and 
" it is usually called Rhium Molycrium." (VIIL 885. 
Cf. Plin. IV. 2. Mel. II. 2.) 

The narrowness of the strait rendered this point 
of great importance for the passage of troops to and 
from i^tolia and the Peloponnesus. (Polyb. IV. 10. 
and 19.) On Antirrhium was a temple sacred to 
Neptune. (Scyl. Peripl. p. 14. Thuc. II. 84. Diod. 
Sic. Pausan. Phoc. 11.) Other citations relating to 
Rhium of ^tolia will be found in Scymnus Ch. r. 
477. Hellad. Excerp. ap. Phot. Aristid. Rhet. Plat. 
II. Ptol. p. 86. The Turkish fortress, which now 
occupies the site of Antirrhium, is known by the 
name of Roumelia^. 

It would seem from Polybius and Livy that the 
name of Rhium was occasionally applied also to the 
strait itself. (Polyb. IV. 64. Liv. XXVII. 29.) 

Having now completed the survey of the mari- 
time part of ^tolia, we must endeavour to collect 
what information we can respecting the northern 
and interior part of that province, which is properly 
the iEtolia Epictetos of Strabo. And here I may 
observe, that we should have been in a complete 
state of ignorance on this point, had it not been for 
one very interesting passage of Polybius, in which 
he gives a sufficiently detailed and descriptive ac- 
count of the central region of ^tolia, respecting 

• GelPs Itiner. p. 293. 
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which all other authors are either silent, or without 
him unintelligible. I allude to the historian's nar- 
rative of an expedition undertaken and executed 
with singular ability and success by Philip III. of 
Macedon against Thermus, the chief city of the 
i£tolians. As that town lay in a central part of 
their tenitory, Polybius, in relating the enterprise, 
has had an opportunity of describing a country very 
little known probably to the Greeks in general in 
his day, and much less to us at the present time, 
since no antiquarian traveller has ventured, if we 
except Pouqueville, and a learned countryman of 
our ownP, to explore this wild and remote tract of 
land. With the assistance then of Polybius we will 
follow the king of Macedon in his well-organized 
and rapid movement through central ^tolia to sur- 
prise Thermus. (V. 7.) Having crossed the Ache- 
lous by the ford of Conope in coming from Acar- 
nania, he laid waste the enemy's country as he ad- 
vanced, leaving Stratus, Agrinium, and the city of 
the Thestians (6e<7Tieri^) on his left, and on his right 
Conope, Lysimachia, Trichonium, Phoeteum. The 
only two points known to us here are Stratus and 
Conope, between which the Macedonian army cer- 
tainly passed. As the latter was on their right, it 
is probable that they marched round the north 
shore of the lake of Angeh Castran, or Conope. 
Agrinium and Thestia would then li& further north, 
in order to be on the left of the march. Diodorus 
Siculus is the only author besides Polybius who has 
mentioned Agrinium. From him we learn that it Agrinium. 

P Col. Leake, to whom only certain information on the more 
the curious in ancient topogra- obscure localities of ancient 
phy must look for correct and Greece. 

G 2 
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was an Acarnanian town, whither, by the advice of 
Cassander, a portion of the nation concentrated itself 
after abandoning the villages which they had pre- 
viously inhabited. (XVIII. 707.) Subsequently we 
are informed by the same writer that Agrinium was 
besieged by the iEltolians, and that it surrendered to 
them by capitulation. (XVIII. 708.) It was doubt- 
. less on the left bank of the Achelous, because at 
that period the iELtolians had not yet encroached on 
the right side of that river. I make this observa- 
tion, because from Polybius's narrative we might be 
led to suppose it was on the same side as Stratus. 
Agrinium perhaps stood on or near the site now 
occupied by Frachori, a well-peopled modem town, 
at three hours distance from the AchelousS but 
which cannot possibly be Thermus, as Grell sup- 
poses'^. 

Thestia. Thcstia occurs only in Polybius, unless we sup- 
pose that Stephanus alludes to it under the name of 
Hestiaea, a city of Acarnania. (v. 'Eariaia.) It per- 
haps derived its name from Thestius, an ancient 
chief of the Curetes^ The situation of this town is 
uncertain; but it may answer to the vestiges ob- 
served by Pouqueville, one hour north-west of Vra^ 
chori. This district in modern maps bears the name 
of VlochesK We must now advert to the towns 
which the army of Philip left to their right^. Conope 

Tridio. and Lysimachia have already been spoken of. Tri- 
chonium, which next follows^ was situated on or 

^ Hobhouse's Travels, p. 20 1 . riant vegetation. Pouqueville, 

This traveller observes, that the Voyagfe, t. III. p. 511. 
^tolian side of the Achelous is ' Itiner. p. 3U2. 

very different from the Acarna- ■ Palmer. Grsec. Ant. 1. IV. 

nian, less woody and hilly, and c. 13. p. 464. 
abounding with tracts of luxu- ^ Pouqueville, t. III. p. 511. 
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near a more considerable lake than that of Conope, 
to which it communicated its name. Strabo speaks 
also of this place ; which is incorrectly written Tra- Tnchonis 

, lacus* 

chimum m the MSS. : he says it belonged to iKtolia 
Proper, and stood in a rich and fertile country. (X. 
p. 450.) Polybius mentions different individuals who 
were natives of Trichonium. (IV. 3. V. 18. and 
XVII. 10.) as does likewise Pausanias. (Corinth. 37- 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Tp/j^wv/ov.) It was evidently a 
place of some importance. I am not aware that any 
traveller has explored its ruins. It must have stood 
however towards the southern side of the lake, as 
the army left it on their right. Beyond, on the 
same side, was Phoeteum, or Phyteum ; the latter is Phoeteum 
perhaps the true reading, as we find it in Steph. let^^ 
Byz., who quotes from the eleventh book of Poly- 
bius. (v. ^vraiov.) No other writer notices it. 

After passing these towns, the Macedonians halted 
at Metapa, situated on the Trichonian lake, and atMetapa. 
the entrance of a narrow and dangerous defile, which 
followed the shore for the space of thirty stadia. 
The whole country along the lake, says the historian, 
is mountainous and rugged, and closed in by woods. 
On the approach 6f the enemy, the iEltolians de- 
serted Metapa ; which Philip caused to be occupied 
by a body of 500 soldiers, whom he left there to 
protect his rear. Metapa is to be met with in no 
other writer except Steph. Byz. (v. McraTra.) It is 
however a material point to settle its topography, 
as it will throw light upon the whole of the subse- 
quent march, and guide us to the position of Ther- 
mus, the chief city of iEtolia. There is little doubt 
but that the site of Metapa is now occupied by Me- 
targOf a small village on the south shore of the lake 

G 3 
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of Fraehori, the ancient Palus Trichonis, where 
some remains are still visible. On referring to the 
map, we shall find that the Macedonian army, on 
leaving the shores of the lake Conope, must have 
struck off in a southerly direction between it and 
the lake on which Metapa was situated, and which 
now takes its name from the town of Frachori. 
Having ascertained the site of Metapa, we can be 
at no loss to discern the direction in which the 
army proceeded. PhiUp, after making arrangemeiits 
suitable to the difficulties of the march he was about 
to commence, moved forward, having the lake on 
his left, which secured him from any attack in that 
direction, while his right was protected by light 
troops, which advanced at some distance from Ihe 
main body, but parallel to its line of march. After 
skirting the lake in this manner for thirty stadia, 

Pamphia. the Macedonian army reached a village called Pam- 
phia, which was also taken without resistance. 
From thence to Thermus there remained only thirty 
stadia, but the march exceeded in difficulty any 
thing which they had yet encountered ; for not only 
was the road exceedingly steep and craggy, but it 
was rendered in some places most perilous by the 
formidable precipices which lined it on either side. 
Such, however, was the enei*gy of the Macedonian 
troops, that they surmounted every obstacle, and 

Thermus. reached Thermus long before sunset. This city, 
being wholly unprepared for such an attack, fell 
into their hands without resistance. So remote in- 
deed was its situation, that it was considered inac- 
cessible, and was therefore deemed as it were the 
citadel of all ^tolia. It was here that the assem« 
blies for deciding the elections of magistrates were 
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hdd, as weQ as the most sidendid festivals and com- 
mercial meetiiigs. HeDoe the place was stored, not 
onlj with abundance of provisions and necessaries a£ 
life, but with the most costly furniture and utensils 
of every kind adapted for entertainments. All these 
fell into the hands of the invaders, who in their pil- 
lagie of the town did not spare even the temples, 
bot, in revenge for the excesses committed by the 
^j^nliAWB at Dium and Dodona, defeced the statues, 
wUdi amounted to more than two thousand, set fire 
to the porches, and finally razed the buildings them- 
selves to the ground. They found also in Thermus 
a quantity of arms, of which they selected the most 
<90illy to carry away, but the greater part they 
bonit, to the number of 15,000 complete suits of 
amour. In like manner, whatever was not thought 
worthy of removal was consumed in heaps before 
the camp. All these fects attest the size and opu- 
of this town ; of which, however, so little is 
that, with the exception of Strabo and Po- 
lyfaios^ its name occurs in no ancient author. Strabo, 
quoting firom EjAcmis, mentions the fact of that 
historian's having visited Thermi, where the JEto- 
lians hdd tiieir great national assembly; and his 
hniag there seen an inscription on a statue of .£rto- 
Ins leocnding the Elean origin of that chie^ and 
aacribing to him the foundation of the MuAian na- 
tion. (X. p. 463.) 

Polyfaius justly censures the conduct of Philip on 
this occasion, who, however provoked by the ex- 
CKMics oommitted in his dominions, ought not to 
have given way to his rage in such a relentless vin- 
dication rf his wrongs. It appears further, from a 
fragmen t rf Polybius, that, as if not yet appeased 
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by the- havoc and destruction he had brought upon 
this unfortunate city, Philip some years after again 
made a similar expedition against it, when he ef- 
fected a still more complete destruction than in the 
previous attack. The passage particularly mentions 
a temple of Apollo, as a building of celebrity, be- 
longing to the place. (XI. 4.) 

Other allusions to Thermus, and the general meet- 
ings held there by the iEtolians, will be found in 
the same author, (XVIII. 31.) a passage which 
Livy seems to have misapprehended, when he inter- 
prets the expression t^v tSv SepfJUKm a-vvo^ov to mean 
« the assembly held at Thermopylae." (XXXIII. 35} 
Cf. Polyb. Excerpt. XXVIII. 4. Steph. Byz. v. e^p- 

After having accomplished his object in the space 
of one night spent at Thermus, Philip commenced 
his retreat by the same way he came. He succeeded 
in reaching Pamphia, after defeating a body of ^to- 
lians, who attempted to harass his rear, and, having 
set fire to that place, halted at Metapa, which on 
the following day he destroyed also ; and again set- 
ting forward, encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Acrae. AcraB, which Stephanus places in Acarnania, (v. 
"Axpa^) but it should be observed he acknowledges 
an ^tolian town called "kKfayaq^ as well as another 
named ^PucpovoXi^. From thence the Macedonian 
army arrived at Conope, and reentered Acarnania. 
(Polyb. V. 13.) 

The great body of the iBtolian people was di- 
vided, as we are informed by Thucydides, into three 
principal tribes, the Eurytanes, Apodoti, and Ophio- 

* Palmer. Exercit. in Auct. Grsec. p. 89. 
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nenses. Of these the Eurytanes were by far the Eurytanes. 
most considerable; but they used a barbarous lan- 
guage, and were said to live on raw flesh. (III. 94.) 
This dan possessed an oracle and shrine sacred to 
Ulysses, to which Lycophron alludes when he says, 

Mavriv S vexpov Eupurav a-ri^ei Aecoj — ver. 799- 

And Tzetzes his commentator observes, that Aristo- 
tle in his account of Ithaca, as well as Nicander in 
his ^tolica, both mentioned this tradition. It is 
probable that Thermus, and the country to the 
north of the Trichonian lake as far as Aperantia, 
and the borders of Thessaly, belonged to the Eury- 
tanes. Strabo ascribes to them a city named (Echa- (Edmiia. 
lia. (X. p. 448. Steph. Byz. v. EipvTaveg.) 

The Apodoti lay to the south-east of the Euryta- 
nes, in the mountainous country above Naupactus, 
and the territory of the Lacri Ozolse. They also 
were accounted a barbarous people, having no pre- 
tensions to be classed with those of Greece. (Polyb. 
Excerpt. XVII. 5. Liv. XXXII. 34.) It was against 
them that Demosthenes commenced his operations, 
by which he hoped to compel the whole iEtolian 
confederacy to join the Athenian alliance. Having 
collected his forces, he moved from CE^non, a port on 
the coast of the Locri Ozolae, and at daybreak sur- 
prised Potidania, the first iELtolian town on this Potidania. 
border. (Thuc. III. 96. Steph. Byz. v. JJoTi^avta.) 
lAvy likewise notices Potidania, when speaking of a 
descent made by Philip king of Macedon on the Mto- 
lian coast. He also on that occasion names Apol- ApoUonia. 
Ionia as a fortress in the same vicinity. The next 
day the Athenian general reached Crocylium, acrocyUum. 
town known to us only from this passage; but 
which Eustathius and Stephanus Byz. (v. KpoKvXtov) 
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have confounded with the Crocylia of Homer, which 
has heen akeady spoken of under the head of Ithaca. 

Tichimn. Demosthenes now advanced to Tichium, a fortress 
of little note, since the name does not occur else- 
where. Having from thence despatched the booty 
and captives into the Locrian territory for the sake 

iEgitiimL of security, he moved to .^^tium, a town occupy- 
ing an elevated situation, in a mountainous country, 
about eighty stadia from the sea, which, as the in- 
habitants had deserted it, was taken virithout resist- 
ance ; but in the mean while the ^tolians had coU 
lected in large bodies from all parts, and began to 
hem in the small army of Demosthenes. Unpro- 
vided with light armed troops, the most useful for 
encountering the iEtolians, who were armed in a 
similar manner, and unacquainted with the country 
in which they fought, the Athenians and their allies 
were overpowered, after an obstinate but desultory 
conflict, and forced to seek safety in flight. De- 
mosthenes and a small remnant of his troops ef- 
fected their escape, the rest perished in the ravines 
and precipices with which the country abounded. 
(Thuc. III. 98.) .Xgitium is perhaps Mgad, which 
Stephanus places in iKtolia. (v. AlyaL) 

A considerable mountain-chain, which rises be- 
hind Lepanto, the ancient Naupactus, and connects 
itself with mount Chalcis and Taphiassus, stretches 
along the country of the Aphodoti, on the southern 
side of the valley in which the Evenus flows, and 
finally joins the central ridges of (Eta and Pindus. 

Corwc The ancient name of this elevated chain was Corax, 
and it is not altogether lost in that of Koraka, by 
which it is known at the present day. (Strab. IX. 
p. 417. and X. p. 450.) It was necessary to cross 
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this mountam of iBtoIia in proceeding from the 
Maliac gulf to Naupactus ; and the passage to an 
armj presented considerable diflSculties : of this we 
have an instance in the march of the consul M. Aci- 
lius Glabrio^ who, after defeating Antiochus at Ther- 
mopylae^ and taking Heraclea, is said by Livy to 
have passed the Corax on his way to Naupactus, 
which he intended to besiege. Had the iEtolians 
occupied this important pass, the Roman army 
would probably have experienced some great disas- 
ter; as it was, their loss in men and beasts of 
burden^ who fell down the precipices, was very 
considerahle. (XXXVI. 30. and XXXVII. 4. Po- 
lyb. ap. Steph. Byz. v. Kopa^.) 

Belonging to the same chain was perhaps Oreia, oma 
a high mountain of ^tolia, as Athenaeus reports, on ™^^ 
the authority of Nicander, in his description of that 
country. (VII. 48.) 

The Ophionenses {'O<l>iov€ii) were the last people ophionen. 
of ^tolia to the north-east, as we learn fipom Thu-^^ 
cydides ; they reached in fact to the mountains im- 
mediately above the Trachinian and (Etean districts, 
near the Maliac gulf. Strabo writes the name ^CkpieT^. 
(X. p. 451. and also Ovid.) 

Adjacet his Pleuron : in qua trepidantibus alis 
Ophias ^ugit natorum vulnera Combe. 

Metam. VII. 382. 

The Bomienses (BoDfjLivjg) inhabited a portion of Bomienses. 
this angle of iEtolia, as we learn from Thucydides 
(loc. cit.) and Strabo, who states that the Evenus 
had its source in their district. (X. p. 451. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. V. B»/Ao/.) 

The Callienses were another inconsiderable people caiiienses. 
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belonging to the Ophionenses, according to Thucy- 
dides, (loc. cit.) who appear to have occupied the ex- 
treme border of the mountainous district contiguous 
to Doris and the south-east corner of Thessaly. 
This we learn from Pausanias, who relates an at- 
tempt made by a large detachment of Gauls from 
the army under Brennus, to penetrate from the val- 
ley of the Sperchius into iEltolia through their defiles. 
In this they succeeded but too well, as the main 
body of the iEtolian troops was employed in guard- 
ing Thermopylae with the allied forces of Greece; 

Cailium. and seizing upon Gallium, the principal town of the 
district, they committed every excess and act of 
cruelty which the most savage ferocity could dictate ; 
sacking and plundering the temples as well as pri- 
vate dwellings, and at length setting fire to the 
town. The iEtolians, however, had an opportunity 
of avenging these atrocities, on the retreat of their 
enemies, which took place soon afterwards ; and so 
vigorously were they pressed, that out of 40,000 men 
scarcely one half rejoined the main army. (Phoc. 22.) 
Cailium, or Callipolis, as Livy calls it, was situated 
on the cross road leading from Heraclea Trachinia 
•to Naupactus, over mount Corax. (XXXVI. 80. Po- 
lyb. ap. Steph. Byz. v. Kopa^.) Stephanus, who 
writes it Calliae, Kak>JM, says, it belonged to the 
i^tolian Tripolis; alluding perhaps to the division 
into Eurytanes, Apodoti, and Ophionenses. 

A few places only, taken from various authors, 
now remain to be named, the positions of which are 
quite unknown. 

EUopium. Ellopium, noticed by Polybius in his eleventh 
book, according to Steph. Byz. (v. 'EAAoV/ov.) 
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Ortygia, from which Delos is said to have ob-Ortygia. 
tained its name of Ortygian, according to Nicander, 
quoted by the Schol. to Apol. Rhod. (I. v. 419.) 

Thorax, a town of ^^tolia. (Steph. Byz. v. 6»paf .) Thorax. 

Cynossema, a spot in the territory of Calydon, Cynosse- 
where the dog of Atlanta, who had been killed by 
the boar, was buried. (Jul. Poll. Onomast. V. 45.) 

Pherae in iEtolia. (Steph. Byz. v. ^epai.) Phene. 

There must have been also a place named Isus, 
from which Alexander Isius, an iEtolian more than 
once mentioned by Polybius, derived his name. (Ex- 
cerpt. XVII. 10.) 

The site of Agremones is said by Hesychius to be 
in ^tolia. (v. ^Aypei^oveg.) 

We must now notice the small district of Aperan-Aperantia. 
tia, which lay on the confines of i^tolia, and the ter- 
ritory of the Amphilochi. It is only from Livy and 
Polybius that we obtain any information respecting 
this petty state. It appears at first to have belonged 
with Dolopia to Philip of Macedon, from whom it 
was taken by the iEtolians, probably after his defeat 
at Cynoscephate. Subsequently, however, that so- 
vereign repossessed himself of Aperantia, on the 
quarrel of the iEtolians with the Romans. (Liv. 
XXXVI. 34.) Again, however, it was recaptured 
by them after the revolt of Athamania. (XXXVIII. 
8. Polyb. Excerpt. XX. 11. and XXII. 8. Plut. 
Vit. T. Plamin.) 

After the failure of the attempt of Perseus, the 
son of Philip, to occupy Stratus, he withdrew his 
troops into Aperantia with the concurrence of Archi- 
damusy praetor of the iEtolians, and there left eight 
hundred men to guard the territory, the extent of 
which must have been very inconsiderable. It would 
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seem from this passage that the Aperantii were not 
absolutely under the dominion of iBtolia. {lAv. 
XLIII. 22.) Palmerius conceives the name to be 
derived from the Greek word aifiptxnog, implying the 
situation of the country on the banks of the Ache- 
lous, which in this part of its course becomes a large 
stream ^. However this may be, I am inclined to 
think that Aperantia is at present the district of 
Carpenitze, situated towards the upper part of the 
course of the Aspro Potamo or Achelous, and on 
its left bank. It is separated from the valley of the 
Sperchius by a chain of mountains, which, as we ob* 
served in the description of Thessaly, was known to 
the ancients by the name of mons Tymphrestus. If 
Stephanus is correct in his citation from Polybius, 

Aperantia there was a city of the same name as the province. 
We may conjecture that this has been replaced by the 
town of Carpenitze. The stream on which it is si- 
tuated, and to which it communicates its name, per- 

Campyius haps auswcrs to the Campylus, a river, for the ex- 
istence of which we have the authority of Diodorus 
Siculus, who states that Cassander, in order to assist 
the Acamanians when at war with the iEtolians, 
who favoured Antigonus, invaded iEtolia, and en« 
camped near the river Campylus*. (XVIII. 708.) 

ATHAMANIA. 

The Athamanes were more properly of Epirotic 
than iEltolian origin, (Strab. VII. p. 326.) and might 
therefore have been noticed in the section relating 

" Gnec. Ant. 1. IV. c. 4. p. tion which really belongs to the 

433. ^" ' Petitarus of Livy, except that 

^ Mons. Barbie du Bocage, it ought to £^1 on the Acarna- 

in his maps to Anacharsis, as- nian side of the Achelous. 
signs to the Campylus a situa- 
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to Epirus; but their history seems so much con- 
nected with that of ^tolia that it was deemed more 
convenient to include them in the present division. 
Pliny certainly classes them with the iEtolians. 
(IV. 2.) 

The earliest mention of this people occurs in Dio« 
donis^ who mentions their having taken part in the 
Lamiac war in favour of the Athenians. (XVIII. 
595.) They were at this time apparently of little 
importance from their numbers or territorial extent ; 
it was not till many years after that they acquired 
greater power and influence, as it would seem by the 
subjugation and extirpation of several small Thessa- 
lian and Epirotic tribes, such as the iELnianes, the 
MtldceSy and Perrhsebi ; they subsequently appear in 
history as valuable allies to the iELtolians, and formi- 
dable enemies to the sovereigns of Macedon. (Strab. 
IX. p. 4270 -^t *^^ period they were governed by 
a native prince named Amynander, who is often 
named in Livy and the Fragments of Polybius. 
Under his command they made frequent inroads 
into the heart of Thessaly, and when pursued by the 
Macedonian armies, easily escaped by the numerous 
and difficult mountain passes which communicated 
with their own wild and sequestered valleys. (Liv. 

XXXI. 28, 41. and 42.) From whence they again 
poured forth when the danger no longer threatened. 
By this harassing warfare they distracted the atten- 
tion of the enemy, and rendered an essential service 
to the Romans and ^tolians, whose operations they 
also greatly fadUtated from their knowledge of the 
country, which was then the scene of war. (Liv. 

XXXII. 14.) Amynander joined the consul T. Fla- 
mininus with a select body of troops before the battle 
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of CynoscephaldB, and took part in that action, which 
decided the fate of the war. (Liv. XXXIII. 3.) In 
return for these services Amynapder was allowed by 
the Romans to retain those fortresses on the borders 
of Thessaly which he had taken from Philip in the 
course of the war. (Polyb. Frag. XVIII. SO.) 

The ties, however, which connected this prince 
with iBtolia seem to have been more binding than 
the advantages held out by his alliance with Rome ; 
and we accordingly find him supporting the league 
which was formed on the arrival of Antiochus in 
Greece, for the purpose of expelling the Romans 
from that country. (Liv. XXXVI. 9.) The failure 
of this enterprise was attended with very disastrous 
consequences to the interests of the Athamanian 
chief; since Philip, having l)ecome the ally of Rome, 
invaded Athamania at the head of an army, and 
forced Amynander to abandon his dominions, which 
fell an easy prey to the Macedonian forces. The 
Athamanian prince took refuge from the vengeance 
of Rome at Ambracia, then in the possession of the 
^tolians, and where he remained waiting for an 
opening to return to his country, and recover his lost 
territory. (Liv. XXXVI. 14. and 28. Polyb. Frag. 
XX. 10.) It was not long before the vdshed for 
opportunity presented itself. The Athamanes, at- 
tached to their prince, and galled by the Macedo- 
nian yoke, secretly planned, in conjunction with the 
^tolians, the restoration of Amynander. Accord- 
ingly, on a given day, the conspirators, supported by 
soii^e ^tolian troops, seized on all the principal 
towns, whence they expelled the Macedonian garri- 
sons, and finally succeeded in reinstating their ex- 
iled sovereign on his throne. Philip, on hearing the 
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news of this sudden revolt, advanced rapidly to 
Gromphi with six thousand men, and from thence 
endeavoured to penetrate into Athamania ; but he 
£Mind the passes already occupied, and his advance 
so strenuously opposed, that he was compelled to re- 
treat to Gomphi with loss. (Liv. XXXVIII. 1.) 
Amynander, on regaining possession of his crown,, 
sent an embassy to the Romans, which was cour- 
teously received, as they probably viewed with se- 
cret satisfaction Philip's projects of aggrandizement 
thus effectually checked in this quarter without any 
interference on their part. (Liv. XXXVIII. 3. Po- 
lyb. Frag. XXII. 8.) We subsequently find Amy- 
nander employed as a mediator between the ^tolians 
and Romans, during the siege of Ambracia. (Liv. 
XXXVIII. 9. Polyb. XXII. 12.) 

Little further is known of the Athamanes, and 
Strabo, who hardly considered them as Greeks, 
(VII. p, 326.) informs us that they had ceased to 
exist as a nation in his time. (IX. p. 429.) 

The rude habits of this people may be inferred 
fiom a custom which, we are assured by an ancient 
historian, prevailed among them, of assigning to 
their females the active labours of husbandry, while 
the males were chiefly employed in tending their 
flocks. (Heraclid. Pont. Frag.) Stephanus reports 
that some considered them to be lUyrians, others 
Thessalians. (v. 'AOafmyia.) 

The four principal towns of Athamania were Ar- 
githea, Tetraphylia, Heraclea, and Theodoria, as we 
learn from Livy in his account of the revolution, by 
which Amynander was replaced on the throne. 
(XXXVIII. 1.) 

As it was against Argithea that Philip first di-Argithea 
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rected fats efforts in advandng from Gomphi to re- 
oover Athamania, we may presume that this town 
was to the north of the others. 

Near it, and on the side of Thessaly, was a hill or 

Ethopia. fortress called Ethopia, which commanded the town. 
Argithea answers perhaps to the modem Gardikaki, 
situated on the borders of Epirus towards the upper 
part of the valley of that river, which I have sup- 
posed to be the Inachus of Hecataeus. This river is 
noticed by Livy in his account of the operations 
here alluded to, but without mention of its name* 
(XXXVIII. 2.) 

T.Jom Near Ethopia was a temple sacred to Jupiter 
Acraeus. (Liv. loc. dt.) 

Tetraphy. Tetraphylia, the position of which is wholly un- 
determined, contained the royal treasury. The name 
of this dty leads us to conclude that it was formed 
from the union of four different tribes. (Liv. loc. 
dt.) 

Theodoria. Thcodoria alouc retains its name, by which we 
are enabled to fix upon its situation, in the southern 
part of this district to the north-east oi Arta. 

Heradea. Heraclea, thie last of the four towns above men- 
tioned, is not spoken of by any other author, and its 
site cannot therefore now be ascertained. 

Besides the places here detailed^ Livy mentions a 

Theium. few Other Athamaniau fortresses. Theium, defended 
for some time by the Macedonians, but at last con- 
quered. (XXXVIIL 2.) — ^Athenaeum and Poetneum, 
situated on the border of Thessaly, and retained by 
the troops of Philip; but were afterwards claimed 
by the Athamanes in a discussion h^ld before Ro- 
man commissioners. (XXXVIII. 1. and XXXIX. 
25.) 
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Stephanus Byz. enables us to make two additions 
to the above list, Cranon and Acanthus. The former ^^^' 
seems to retain some vestige of its name, which it 
derived fhim Cranon, son of Pelasgus, in that of 
Crania, (v. Kpdvwv.) The latter derived its appella- 
tion from mount Acanthius, mentioned by Pliny Acanthiug 

J J 7 mom. 

(IV. 2.) which is probably the elevated ridge be- 
tween the valleys of the Arachthus and the Inachus, 
now known by the name of Tzumerka. 

That part of Athamania which was situated near 
the Achelous was called, from that circumstance, 
Faracheloitis. It was annexed to Thessaly by the Parachei. 
Romans, a circumstance which gave offence to Phi-^* sregio. 
lip of Macedon. (Liv. XXXIX. 26.) 
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SECTION IX. 



DORISy LOCRIS, AND EUBCEA. 



Origin of the Dorians — ^Description of their Tetrapolis» and the 
ancient Dryopis — The Locri Ozolse — ^Epicnemidii and Opuntii 
— ^Euboea — History and topography of that island. 

• 

Xh£ Greeks applied the name of Doris to a small 
tract of country situated to the north-east of :^tolia, 
and confined between the high chains of mountains 
belonging to that province, as well as those of Par- 
nassus to the souths and of (Eta to the east and 
north. This rugged and obscure canton would have 
presented but little to attract notice and attention, 
were it not for the circumstance of its having given 
birth to some of the most powerful and celebrated 
tribes of ancient Greece. Since it is an undisputed 
feet, that the Dorians, who were afterwards so 
widely disseminated throughout the PelopQnnese, 
migrated from thence when they associated them- 
selves with the Heraclidae^ and assisted them in re- 
covering the possessions of their ancestors. But the 
small tribe to which the name of Dorians was first 
applied, as it is said, from Dorus the son of Hellen, 
(Herod. I. 56.) had not always occupied the moun- 
tainous region above described ; for it had been ap- 
parently in possession of the more fertile and exten- 
sive district of the Thessalian Hestiaeotis, though 
under a different appellation, being, driven from 
thence, however, by the Cadmeans, the Macedni, 
as they were then designated, retired towards 
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t'indus, and finally passed into Doris. Herodo- 
tus, who is our principal authority in this remote 
period of Grecian history, also informs us that the 
more ancient name of this small tract of country 
was Dryopis, derived doubtless from the Dryopes, 
one of the earliest tribes of Greece. (Herod, loc. cit. 
et Vin. 31. Strab. IX. p. 433. Scymn. Ch. v. 595. 
Pausan. Messen. 34. ApoUodor. II. 7, 7. Diodor. 
IV. 67.) 

It is said that iE^mius, king of Doris, or ^palius, 
as he is called by Strabo, having lost his dominions, 
had been reinstated by Hercules; in gratitude for 
which important service, the Dorian prince adopted 
His son Hyllus after that hero's death, and bequeathed 
to him his dominions. It was thus that Doris be- 
came the abode of the Heraclidae during their exile 
from Peloponnesus, and the spot whence they con- 
certed their plans for regaining their possessions in 
that country, which they carried into effect eighty 
years after the siege of Troy. (Thuc. I. 12. Strab. 
IX. p. 427. Pirid. Pyth. I. 121. ubi vid. Schol. 
Apdlod. II. 8, 3. Ephor. ap. Steph. Byz. v. AvjxSy. 
et Dicaearch. ap. eund. v. Ao^piov. Pausan. Eliac. I. 

1.) 

The Dorians, thus transplanted into a more genial 
cfimate and a more ample and fertile territory, seem 
always to have preserved a grateful recollection of 
their primitive abode, and to have been anxious to 
maintain that interchange of good-will with their 
mother country, which was especially cherished by 
the ancient Greeks, and forms one of the most pleas- 
ing features ifa their system of colonization. Lace- 
dAemon more particularly, as the leading Peloponne- 
cdan state of Dorian origin, was frequently called 
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upom to assist its little metropc^s wheir threatened 
b^ attacks from the more powerful Pbocians and th^ 
higWanders of (Eta. (Thuc. I. 107. III. 92.) But 
still this small terrftory was however occasionally an 
object of contention to the neighboming states. (Diod« 
Sic. XVI. 527. Strab. IX. p. 427.) more especially in 
the latter period of Grecian history, during the Mto^ 
lian and Macedonian wars ; so that, as Strabo observes, 
it is a matter of surprise that its few towns should 
have still existed, when the Romans became no^asters 
of Greece. (IX. p. 427.) 

The Dorian republic, as the term Tetrapolis, usu- 
ally applied to it, sufficiently denotes, consisted of four 
cities, respecting the names of which various accounts 
have been transmitted to us by the ancients. If we 
are to credit the Scholiasts of Pindar (Pyth. 1. 121.) 
and Aristophanes, (Plut. 385.) they were six in num- 
ber; but the passages from these writers ai« evidently 
corrupt, and at all events we ought to prefer the au- 
thority of earlier records. Strabo acknowledges but 
four, which he names Erineus, Boium, Pindus, Cyti- 

Erineus. nium. (IX. p. 427.) The former of these is recognised 
by several authors; namely, Thucydides, 1. 107. ScyL 
p. 24. Diod. Sic. IV. 187. et XI. 79. Scymn. Ch. 592. 
Pomp. Mel. II. 3. Ptoleuh p. 87. Steph. Byz. v. 
'Epmo^. Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 741. PUn. IV. 7. They 
are also generally agreed about Boium. (Thuc. I. 
107. Scyl. p. 24.) But greater uncertainty prevails 
respecting Pindus, which, according to Strabo, stood 
above Erineus ; he adds, that in its vicinity flowed a 

Pindus fl. stream of the same name, which joined the Cephis- 
sus close to Likea, a Phocian town, near which the 
latter river was known to take its source ; and he 
further informs us, that some writers gave to the 
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town of Findus the name of Acyphas. (Cf. Steph.Acyphai. 
Byz. V. 'AiTu^.) Findus is acknowledged by Pliny^ 
IV. 7. Pomp. MeL II. 3* Schol. Find. Fyth. 1. 121. 
• Cjrtinium was probably the most considerable of Cytiniiim. 
all the Dorian cities ; at least it is more frequently 
mentioned in history than any other. Thucydides 
reports that it was situated to the left or west of 
Parnassus, and on the borders of the Locri Ozolae, 
(III. 95.) be likewise states that some Locrian host- 
ages were placed there by Eurylochus, who com* 

« 

manded the Spartan troops destined to act against 
Naupactus. (III. 102. Diod. Sic. IV. 187.) .ffischines 
obsenres, that it sent one deputy to the Amphic- 
tyonic council*. (De Fals. Leg. p. 43.) 

This city was in the occupation of Philip son of 
Amyntas, together with Elatea in Phocis, a short 
time before the battle of Chaeronea. (Philochor. ap. 
Dionys. p. 742.^) It is referred to by Lycophron, 
1388. 

Oi 8* «£ rffra/?roi rij; Au/tavre/ov <nropeis, 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Kur/va, Plin. IV. 7. Scymn. Ch. 
590. ScyL p. 24. Ptolem. p. 87.) 

Besides these four towns, Stephanus Byz. names 
two others, which may be considered as doubtful ; 
Amphance, (y. ^Afj^vau^) which is called a Doric city, Amphanss. 
on the authority of Hecataeus, and Metropolis, which 



* According to the received 
text, adopted also by Bekker, 
mentioii is made in a passage 
of the orator here cited of an- 
o^er town named Dorium^ 
which, together with Cytinium, 
sent a deputy to the Amphic- 
tyonic council 5 but, as no au- 
llKNr has erer noticed the ex- 



istence of such a place in Do- 
ris, I should think, instead of 
Aaplw #ca« KvTUftov we ought to 
read Aapixov Kuriy/ov, since Thu- 
cydides calls it Kvr/woy rl A«- 
puc^y. (in. 95.) The Dorion 
of Homer was in Messenia. 

b See Clinton s Fasti Hel- 
len. Tables, B. C. 338. p. 148. 

H 4 
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may possibly refer to the whole of Tetrapolis, con- 
as the mother country of the Dorians. 



i>ymaaet He States also that the Dymanes were a Dorian 

tnbiis* 

tribe, (v. Av/Aoy.) And Scylax affirms that the Limo* 
Dorienses, Ai[M>i»pi€ig, (p. 24.) were another portion 
of the same people^ (cf. Hesych. v. Aijio^prng,) so 
called from the poverty and barrenness of their soiL 
As no modem traveller has explored this remote 
comer of Greece, we have no account of its ruins. 
An inscription found at Artotina, where the name 
of Erineus occurs, suggests the probability of its 
being the site of that town ^. The river Pindus is 
the chief branch of the Mauro potainos, which 
unites with the Cephissus^. The whole district is 
yet known by the name of LAdoriki^. 

LOCRIS. 

The Greeks comprehended under the name of 
Locrians three tribes of the same people, which, 
though distinct from each other in territory as well 
as in nominal designation, doubtless were derived 
from a common stock. These were the Locri Ozolae, 
the Epicnemidii, and Opuntii. A colony of the 
latter, who at an early period had settled on the 
shores of Magna Grecia, were distinguished by the 
name of Epizephyrii, or Westem LocrL The Epic- 
nemidian and Opuntian Locri alone appear to have 
been known to Homer, as he makes no mention of 
the Ozolse; whence we might conclude that they 
were not so ancient as the rest of the nation. The 
earliest and most authentic accounts concur in as- 
cribing the origin of this people to the Leleges, of 

^ PouqueviUe, t IV. p. 53. ^ Id. t. IV. p. 55. « Id. t. IV. p. 57. 
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whom we have treated largely both in the ititroduc- 
tory section, and also under the head of Acamania. 
But the reader may here be referred to those par- 
ticular passages which connect this ancient race with 
the Locri. (Aristot. ap. Strab. VII. p. 321. Hesiod. 
ap. eund. ibid. Scymn. Ch. 590. Dicaearch. v. 71.) 

The Locri Ozolse, with whose territory we shall 
commence our description^ occupied a narrow tract LocH o«>. 

Is. 

of country, situated on the northern shore of the 
Corinthian gulf, commencing at the iBtolian Rhium, 
ancl terminating near Crissa, the first town of Pho- 
ds, on the bay to which it gave its name. To the 
west and north they adjoined the ^tolians, and 
partly also, in the latter direction, the Dorians, while 
to the east they bordered on the district of Delphi, 
belonging to Phocis. 

They are said to have been a colony from the 
more celebrated Locrians of the east, (Strab. IX. p. 
427- Eustath. IL B. 531.) and their name, accord- 
ing to &bulous accounts, was derived from some 
fetid springs near the hill of Taphius, or Taphiassus, 
situated on their coast, and beneath which it was 
reported that the centaur Nessus had been en- 
tombed. (Strab. IX. p. 426. Plutarch. Quaest. Graec. 
XV. Myrsil. Lesb. ap. Antigon. Paradox. 129^) 

Thiicydides represents them as a wild uncivilized 
race, and addicted from the earliest period to theft 
and rapine. (I. 5.) In the Peloponnesian war they 
appear to have sided with the Athenians, as the 
latter held possession of Naupactus, their principal 
town and harbour, and also probably from enmity 
to the ^tolians, who had espoused the cause of the 
Peloponnesians. (Thuc. III. 95.) 

Naupactus, situated at the western extremity of Naupactus. 
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the Locrian tearritoiy, aQ4 close te Khsam of ,^dia, 
wfts said to haire derived its name firom Hie circum-> 
stance of the HeracUdaQ having there constructed 
the fleet in which they crossed over into Pelopon-* 
nesus. (Strab. IX. p. 426. ApoUod. II. 7, 2.) 

After the Perdan war this city was occupied by 
the Athenians, who there established the Messenian 
Helots, after they had evacuated Ithome. (Thua I* 
103. et II. 90. Pausan. Messen. c. 24. et seq.J The 
acquisition of Naupactus was of great importance to 
the Athenians during the Peloponnesian war, as it 
was an excellent station for their fleet in the Corin* 
thian gulf, and not only afforded them the means of 
keeping up a communication with Corcyra and 
Acamania, but enabled them also to watch the 
motions of the enemy on the opposite coast, and to 
guard against any designs they might form against 
their allies. Some important naval operations, which 
took place off* this city in the third year of the 
war, will be found detailed in Thucydides. (II. 83. 
et seq. Diod. Sic. XI. 85.) 

After the failure of the expedition undertaken by 
Demosthenes the Athenian general against the Mto- 
lians, the latter, supported by a Peloponnesian force, 
endeavoured to seize Naupactus by a coup de main; 
but such were the able arrangements made of De- 
mosthenes, who threw himself into the place with a 
reinforcement of Acamanian auxiliaries, that the 
enemy did not think proper to prosecute the at- 
tempt. (Thuc. III. 102.) On the termination of the 
Peloponnesian war, however, Naupactus surrendered 
to, the Spartans, who expelled the Messenians from 
thence. (Pausan. Messen. c. 26.) Demosthenes ac- 
quaints us that it had afterwards been occupied by 
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the Achceans, but was ceded by Philip of Macedon 
to the Jltolians, (Phil. III. p. 120. Strab. IX. p. 
426.) in whose possession it remained, till they were 
engaged in a, war with the Romans. The latter, 
after having defeated Antiochus at Thermopylae, 
suddenly crossed over from the Maliac gulf to that 
of Corinth, a^d invested Naupactus, which would 
probably have been taken, notwithstanding the ob- 
stinate defence made by the iKtolians, had they not 
obtained a tnice by the intervention of T. Flamini- 
nus. (Liv. XXXVI. 30. et seq. Cf. Polyb. V. 102. 9. 
at 103. seq. Dicaearch. v. 64. Scyl. p. 14. Scjrmn. 

Ch. 477.) 

Pausanias speaks of a temple of Neptune in this 

city, and also of one dedicated to Diana. (Phodc. 

c. 38. Cf. Caes. BeU. Civ. III. 35. Ocer. in Pis. 37.) 
Naupactus was still a city of some importance in 

the time of Hierocles, (Synecdem. p. 643.) but it 

was nearly destroyed by an earthquake under the 

reign of Justinian. (Procop. Bell. Got. III.) 

The modem town is called Enehachti by the 

Turks, Nepacto by the Greeks, and Lepanto by 

th^ Franks. " Nepacto^'' says sir W. Grell, " is a 
miserable pashalia, and a ruinous town ; but it is 
worth visiting, because it gives a very exact idea 
of the ancient Greek city, with its citadel on 
mount Rheganif whence two walls, coming down 
to the coast and the plain, form a triangle. The 
port absolutely runs into the city, and is shut 

'' within the walls, which are erected on the ancient 

*^ foundatbns®." 

' * Itinerary, p. 293. Dod- Museum of the king of Den- 

weirs Travels, t. I. p. 123. mark and is of bronze^ the 

One coin only of Naupactus is epigraph NAT. 
known to exist; it is in the 
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^EamsEx. Be^ond Naupactus was the town cf CEneon, from 
whenoe Demostibenes set out on hii^ expedition into 
iEtolia, (Thnc. III. 95.) and to which he afterwards 
retreated with the remnant of Iiis forces. (Id. 98.) 
Stephanas Bjz. says it was a seaport, {y. Oip&ov.) 
We should look for the remains of this chy near the 
mouth of the small stream of SergouU, and the Til- 
lage of San Nieolo. Thucydides places in H^ same 
vicinity a temple defeated to the Nemean Jupiter, 
in which Hesiod is said to have expired. (III. 95. 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Nc/aco, Hut. Conv. S. Sap.) 

finpaiiinn. Eupalium, or Eupolium, was situated more in- 
land, and on the borders of ^tolia. It was here 
tibat Demosthenes deposited the booty he had ac- 
quired at the commencement of his incursion. (Thuc. 
III. 96. C£ Strab. IX. p. 427. Artemid. ap. Steph. 
Byz. v. EvvoX/a, FEn. IV. 3.) Livy states, that not 

Erythrss. fsn from this towu there was a port named Elry- 
thrae, where Philip the son of Demetrius landed 
some troops for the purpose of ravaging the neigh- 
houring district of ^tolia, (XXVIII. 8. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. V. ^EpvBpa.) This may perhaps answer to the 
little port of KoHno^ at the mouth of the river 

^E««t^ Momo. Beyond (Eneon we find (Eanthe, a dty of 
some note, and mentioned by several rlafisical writers. 
Pausanias observes, that its territory was contiguous 
to Naupactus, (Phoc. c. 38.) and Polybius informs 
us that it lay opposite to .£gina in Achaia. (FV. 57^ 
2. and V. 17, 8.) According to Pausanias it had 
temples consecrated to Venus, Diana, and .Sscula- 
pius. (loc. cit.) It has been supposed by many anti- 
quaries and travellers, that the ruins which are to 
be seen at Gtdaxidi represent the site of (Eanthe ; 
but it appears to me that this position is too remote 
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jrom Naupactos, to which (Eanthe was contiguous ; 
Gdaxidi also is in the Crissaean bay, whereas Pliny 
certainly places CElanthe without that gulf, (IV. 3.) 
and it may further be remarked^ that Thucydides 
names the C£antheans as the last of the Locri Ozolae 
on this coast. (III. 101. Cf. Scyl. p. 14. Steph. Byz. 
▼• Olaadhiy Polysn. Strat. VIII. 46.) I am inclined 
to suppose that (Eanthe stood on the site of Veter- 
fUtzOf where there are some considerable ruins ^. 

From Pliny we learn, that the port of the Phae- Poitm 

. . ApoUinis 

sdan Apcdlo (IV. 3.) was situated beyond (Eanthe : PfiestiL 
it is now the harbour of Feternitza. 

Next follows Tolophon^ possessing, as Dicearchus Toiopfaoii. 
affirms, an ample harbour, (v. 66.) This city is also 
notioed by Thucydides. (III. 101. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
▼• ToAo^I) The site of Tolophon answers probably 
to Galaxidi, where there are some extensive ruins, 
and a spacious haven. ^* The walls^" Mr. Hughes 
observes, ''remain to a considerable height. The 
'^ style is that called Isodomon^ in its greatest per^ 
*^ lection. If any considerable ruins shall be disco- 
*^ vered between Naupactus and GcUaxithi, this lat- 
« ter wfll po8siUy be considered as the successor of 
^ Tolophon 6." The river Hylaetus^ according toflyiBtusfl. 
Dicaeaichus, flowed into the sea beyond Tolophon. 
The modem name of this insignificant stream is 
unknown to me. 

The last maritime town of Locris in the Crissaean Chaieon 
golf was Chaieon, noticed by Hecat^us, ap. Steph. tos. 
Byz. w. XtikouGy, Thucydides, III. 101. Plin. IV. 3. 
PtoL p. 86. The harbour of C!haleon apparently 

'^MdetGeogr.p.ddO. "Near " isapalaio-kastro/ ItiD.p.294. 
« Befnnttso,** says sir W. Gell, s Travels, 1. 1, p. 396. 
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stood where the ScdUt qfSdhna is now laid down 
in itiddern raaps\ 

Inland are several obscure places^ for the know- 
ledge of which we are indebted to Thucydides alone. 
That historian, in his narrative of the march of Eu^ 
rylochus, a Spartan general, through the territory ^ 
the Locri Ozolae, informs us, that tt^ first town 
belonging to this people which he occupied was 
Myon. Myon, situated at the entrance of a narrow and dif- 
ficult pass. (III. 101. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Uxkov.) Pau- 
sanias seems to have doubted whether this town 
should be ascribed to Phocis or Locris. (Phoc. 38. et 
Eliac. II. 19-) It was thirty stadia from Amphissa. 
The Myonians had dedicated a shield to Jupiter at 
ipnug. dympia. Thucydides next mentions Ipnus; (cf. 
Messapia. Steph. Byz. V. "iwo^ ;) after which follow Messapia, 
T^wj. Tritaea, and Hessus, (Steph. Byz. v. 'HacroV;) thed 
oip». Olpaa and Hyaea. (Steph. Byz. v. !Ta/a.) Belonging 
Poiis. to the latter was a small place named Polis, tadken 
Aiope. by Eurylochus. Alope, ascribed to the Locri Ozolae 
by Strabo, (IX. p. 427.) is perhaps no other than 
the Olpse of Thucydides. 

To these we must add three other towns alluded 
piuestus. to by Pliny, (IV. 3.) Phaestus, situated probably 
Argyna. abovc the port of the Phaestian Apollo ; Argyna, (cf. 
Caiamis- Steph. Byz. V. "kfyvnog ;) and (Calamissus, now Cii* 

808* « .• • 

lamattr^. 

Stephanus assigns to the same people ^nus, (v. 
A7vof,) Axia, (v. 'Af/«,) Hyle, (v/TAiy.) 

The modem name of this inland district is Ma^ 
landfinoK 

^ Pouqueville places it at > Pouqueviile, t. IV. p. 58. 
Monasttr-CoutzirOf t,lV, p. 59. *^ Ibid. 
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We ,have yet to speak of Amphissa, the last, butAmphissa. 
also the most celebrated city of the Locri Ozoke. 
(Pausan. Phoc. 38.) We find from Strabo that it 
stood at the head of the Crissaean gulf, (IX. p. 4. 
Scyl. p. 14.) and jEschines informs us its distance 
from Delphi was sixty stadia, (iEsch. in Ctesiph. p. 
71*) Pausanias reckons one hundred and twenty; 
Amphissa was said to have derived its name from 
the circumstance of being surrounded on every side 
by mountains. (Aristot. ap. Harpocrat. Lexic. Steph. 
ByaB. Y.^kfijtpicrcra, Pausan. Phoc.) 

Herodotus relates, that on the Persian invasion 
the Phodans removed thither many of their families! 
and most valuable eflFects. (Herod. VHI. 80.) Thu- 
cydides, however, leads us to infer, that at the time 
of the Peloponnesian war a great jealousy subsisted 
between the inhabitants of this city and the above 
named people. (HI. 95.) Several years after this 
period Amphissa was destroyed by order of the Am- 
phictyons, for having dared to restore the walls of 
Criflsa^ and cultivate the ground, which was held to 
be sacred ; and lastly, on account of the manner in 
which they molested travellers who had occasion to 
pass through their territory. (Strab. IX. p. 419* 
.^E^hin. in Ctes. p. 71. et seq. Cf. Diod. Sic. XVI. 
527. XVIII. 654.) At a later period, however, Am- 
phissa appears to have somewhat recovered from 
this rained state when under the dominion of the 
JQtolians. In the war carried on by the Romans 
against this people they besieged Amphissa, when 
the inhabitants abandoned the town, and retired 
into the citadel, which was deemed impregnable. 
Liv. XXXVII. 5.) For an account of the antiqui- 
ties and curiosities of this city the reader may con- 
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i^ult Pausanias, Phoc. 38. (Cf. Plin. IV. il. Hierod. 
p. 644.) It is generally agreed that the modem 
town of Salona represents the ancient Amphissa. 
SdUmay^ says Mr. Hughes, ^^ is under the pic- 
turesque rocks of its now ruinated acropolis, at 
the foot of those lofty mountains which close up 
the great Crissaean plain, through which a defile 
leads towards the Cephissus and the straits of 
Thermopylae. The plan of this fortress is quite 
** entire, and is, I believe, the only monument of 
ancient Amphissa. The walls remain entire to a 
considerable height ^" Sir W. Gell observes, that 
the real distance between Delphi and Amphissa is 
seven miles"*. 
Ifocrf The Epicnemidian Locri, whom we must next 

nudiL describe, occupied a small district immediately ad- 
joining Thermopylae, and confined between mount 
Cnemis, a branch of (Eta, whence they derived their 
nanie, and the sea of Euboea. (Strab. IX. p. 416. 
and 425. Pausan. Phoc. Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 
v. 426. Diod. Sic. XVI. 580.) Homer classes them 
with the Opuntii under the general name of Locri. 

To) S* o^LOL TsacrapixovTot fJiiXaivai vrieg nrovro 
AoTtpooVf o» valovcTi vipriv Uprig Ev^olrjs. II. B. 636. 

Aipeni vei The first place in the Locrian territory south of 
Thermopylae is Aipeni, or Alpenus, whence, as 
Herodotus informs us, Leonidas and his little band 
drew their supplies. (VII. 229. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 
^Akvrjvoi.) This is probably the same town which 
.^chines names Alponus, (Fals. Legat. p. 46.) since 

^Travels,t.I.p.390.Pouque- coins of Amphissa are easily 
ville, t. IV. p. 101. known by the l^nd AM«I2- 

" Itinerary, p. 196. The 2EON. 
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he describes it as being close to Thermopylae. (Cf. 
Steph. JByz* v. ^AXTFcmfog.) 

Beyond, as Strabo affirms^ was Nicaea, (IX. p.Nicsa. 
426.) mentioned also by .^chines loc. cit. and De- 
mosthenes, Philipp. II. t. I. p. 71. et Epist. Philipp. 
p. 152. We learn from Diodorus, that Phalaecus 
the Phocian general occupied this town during the 
Sacred war, with a view of obstructing the passage 
of Philip through Thermopylae. (XVI. 541.) Livy 
informs us, that the fleet of Attalus and the Romans, 
being engaged in operations against Philip the son 
of Demetrius in the second Punic war, crossed over 
from Peparethus to Nicaea. (XXVIII. 5.) A con- 
ference wiais afterwards held here between Philip 
^and some Roman deputies. (XXXII. 22. Polyb. X. 
48, 4. XVII. 1, 5. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. N/Wa.) Sir 
W. Gell is inclined to place Nicaea at Apano 
Molo^. 

Scarphe, or Scarpheia, according to Strabo, was Scarphe vd 
to the south of Nicaea, and only ten stadia from the 
sea. 

' II. B. 632. 

- Lycophr, 1147. 

(Cf. Liv. XXXIII. 3. Appian. Syr. Pausan. Ach. 15. 
Steph. v.2ifa/}<^€/a. Antip. Sid. Epigr. Anal. t.II. p. 37.) 
Strabo remarks, that this town was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake, which raised the sea to such an 
elevation that it was burie^ beneath its waters. (I. 
p. 60. Cf. Eustath. in II. B. 532.) Scarphea is how- 
ever mentioned by Pliny, IV. 7. Ptolemy, p. 86. and 

n Itinerary, p. 237. 
VOL. II. I 
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Hierocles, 643. as well as the Table Itinerary. It 
stood probably near the village of Jlndera, where 
there are some vestiges of fortifications, probably 
connected with its ruins. Sir W. Gell points out 
also a terrace and some heaps to the lefk of this 
spot**. 
Thronium. Throuium, uoticcd by Homer as being near the 
river Boagrius, 

II. B. 583. 
was thirty stadia from Scarphea, and at some dis- 
tance from the coasts as appears from Strabo ; (IX. 
Boagrius fl. p. 426.) who also asserts, that the Boagrius, known 
likewise by the name of Manes, was nothing more 
than a torrent^ which was sometimes entirely dry, 
though occasionally it was so swollen as to be two 
plethra in breadth. (Cf. Lycophr. 1145.) Ptolemy 
places the mouth of this stream immediately after 
Scarphea. (p. 86.) 

Thronium was taken by the Athenians during 
the Peloponnesian war, (Thuc. II. 26.) and sever^ 
years after, it fell into the hands of Onomarchus 
the Phocian general, who enslaved the inhabitants. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 526. Cf. -^sch. de Fals. Legat. p. 
46. Liv. XXXII. 36. Polyb. XVII. 9, 3. IX. 41, 
11.) 

Aoxpoig ^i roi^S* Icrcis iyoov 
Nawj 'OiXioos Toxof, xkureiv 
Qpovia^ IxXmrnv froXiv, 

EuE. Iph. Aul, 261. 

xa) Qpovhihg 

Aoxpwv ayuia) — . Lycophe. 1148. 

*» Itinerary, p. 236. 
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(Paiisan. Eliac II. 22. Scyl. Peripl. p. 14. Steph. 
Byz. V. Qpovtov, Plin. IV. 7.) Dr. Clarke conjectured 
that Thronium was situated at Sondonitza, a small 
town on the chain of mount (Eta p ; but sir W. Cell 
is of opinion that this point is too far distant from 
the sea, and that it accords rather with an ancient 
ruin above Longachi^; and this is in unison also 
with the statement of Meletias the Greek geogra- 
pher, who cites an inscription discovered there, in 
which the name of Thronium occurs'^. 

The fortress of Cnemides, opposite to Cape Ce-Cnemidei. 
naeum in Euboea, from which it was separated by a 
distance of ten stadia, was twenty stadia from Thro- 
nium. (Strab. IX. p. 426. Cf. Scyl. p. 14. Mel. II. 8.) 
. Along this part of the coast were the small islands Li<^iades 

, ingulee. 

called Lichades, from the adventure of Lichas. (Strab. 
loc. at.) In Cell's Itinerary we find the following 
note * : " The height above Cape Cnemis. Here was 
" probably the town of Cnemis. A magnificent view 
'< toward Thermopylae and Phthia on one side, and 
^' toward Chalcis on the other. In front are the 
** Lichades, and the Cenaean promontory of Eubcea." 

More inland apparently were some inconsiderable 
towns mentioned by Homer, II. B. 531, which cir- 
cumstance alone renders them worthy of notice, as 
Strabo remarks they had nearly all ceased to exist 
at the period in which he wrote. 

Calliarus, says the geographer, is no longer in-CaUiams. 
habited ; but the name is still attached to a tract of 



P Travels, p. 11. p. 237. be met with ; the legend is 

^ Itinerary, p. 235. ePONIEON. Sest. Monet, p. 

' T. II. p. 323. He calls it 45. c. 1. 

Palao Castro in Marmara. The • P. 234. 

coins of Thronium are rarely to 
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Bessa. 

Augeie. 



Tarphe, 

postea 

PharygsB. 



arable laiid^ of wtiich it denotes the superior ferti- 
lity. (IX. p. 426. Steph. Byz. v. KaAA/«po^) 

Bessa, so named from its situation in a mountain 
glen, (jS^crcra/,) had also disappeared, as well as Au- 
geae. 

B^(r(ray re, ^xap^v rs, xa) Avyuots IpuTeivus, 
Tap^v re, &p6vi6v re, Boayphv afif) ffieSpa, 

II. B. 532. 
(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. B^To-aa et Avyeia.) 

TarpheS according to Strabo, had changed its 
name to Pharygae, and bad received, as it was said, 
a colony from Argos, where Juno was worshipped 
under the appellation of Pharygaea. This town was 
situated on a commanding spot, in the midst of a 
fertile and woody tract of country. (Strab. IX. p. 
426.) 

Mount Cnemis, which imparted its name to the 
Epicnemidian Locri, belongs to the chain now 
called mount Talanta, and is connected with the 
hills of Boeotia". (Strab. IX. p. 416. Pausan. Phoc.) 

The Opuntian Locri follow after the Epicne- 
midii ; they occupied a line of coast of about fifteen 
miles, beginning a little south of Cnemides, and ex- 
tending to the town of Halae, on the frontier of 
Boeotia. (Strab. IX. p. 425.) Inland their territory 
reached to the Phocian towns of Hyampolis arid 
Abae. (Pausan. Phoc. 1.) This people derived its 
name from the city of Opus, their metropolis. (Strab. 
IX. loc. cit.) 
Daphnus- Daphuus, the first town on their coast, was once 
included, as Strabo reports, within the limits of 
Phocis, (IX. p. 424.) It no longer existed in this 

* See Notes to the French Strabo. Ecclairciss. No. XL. t. III. 
" Geirs Itinerary, p. 23 1 . 
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writer's time ; he places it twenty stadia from Cne- 
mides^ (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Aa^voD^, Plin. IV. 7.) 

Beyond is Alope, (Strab. loc. cit.) where, as Thu-Aiope. 
cydides relates, the Athenians obtained some advan- 
tage over the Locrians in a descent they made on 
this coast during the Peloponnesian war. (II. 26. 
Diod. Sic. XII. 809. Scyl. p. 14. Steph. Byz. v. 

At a distance of ninety stadia from Daphnus, and 
opposite to -Sldepsus, a town of Eubcea, was Cynus, Cynus. 
the principal maritime city of the Opuntian Locri. 
According to ancient traditions it had long been the 
residence of Deucalion and Pyrrha; that princess 
was even said to have been interred there. (Strab. 
IX. p. 425. ApoUod. ap. Schol. Find. Ol. IX. 65.) 

II. B. 532. 
AipvfjLva, xou S^e^p^eie, xot) Boay^is, 

Lycophr. 1146. 

•Gynus was taken by Attalus king of Pergamus in 
the Macedonian war. (Liv. XXVIII. 6. et seq. Cf. 
Plin. IV» 7. Pausan. Phoc. 1. Hecat. ap. Steph. 
Byz. V. KSvo^) The ruins of this city are probably 
those which have been observed near the small vil- 
lage of Lehanitis by sir W. Cell and other travel- 
lersy. 

Opus» one of the most ancient cities of Greece, is Opus. 
celebrated by Pindar as the domain of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha. 



' Gell's Itinerary^ p. 234. " one hundred and twenty from 

*' Walls and ' vestiges. This *' Elatea, and has a deep bay 

** may be Daphnus, because it ''or port.** 

/' is ninely stadia from Cynus^ y Itinerary, p. 232. 
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^i^i$ 

fipovTu Ato$ alcrciy 
TlvppoL AivxaXlooy re, Ildep- 

vacrcrou xarajSavre, 
Aojxov idevTO fTpwTOv. Ol. IX. 62. 

KXeivo; If 'OwoWof — ver. 21. 

"Oiev (TTe^ivoov oEcoroi 
KXuToiv AoKpcov hruetpov-' 

Ti ^arip SiyXaohy^pov, ver. SO. 

and by Homer as the birthplace of Patroclus. (II. T. 
825.) 

Qapo'vyoov rjpcoa Mevo/riov ev pL^yipoiirr 

4>^v $6 01 si; 'Oir^evra irepiKkuTOv vUv ofKo^iiVy 

''IXiov IxTre^cravTa— 

"HXufis 8' *AxTopl(iov ''IXoy waTj 'AxTOpl(ovo$ 

TgYJXsioiv 'OTToevTu XittcSv, Oeph. Argon. 177- 

(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 425.) The form of government 
adopted by the Opuntians was peculiar, since, as we 
learn from Aristotle, they intrusted the sole ad- 
ministration to one magistrate. (Politic. III. 16.) 
Plutarch commends their piety and observance of 
religious rites. (De Pyth. Orac. et Quaest. Graec. 6. 
p. 521.) 

Herodotus informs us that they furnished seven 
ships to the Greek fleet at Artemisium. (VIII. 1.) 
They were subsequently conquered by Myronides 
the Athenian general. (Diod. Sic. XI. 285.) In the 
war between Antigonus and Cassander, Opus, hav- 
ing favoured the latter, was besieged by Ptolemy, a 
general in the service of Antigonus. (Diod. Sic. 
XVIII. 714.) It was occupied several years after 
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by Attalus king of Pergatnus in the Macedonian 
war ; but on the advance of Philip son of Demetrius 
hiBwas forced to make a precipitate retreat to his 
ships, and narrowly escaped being taken. (Liv. 
XXVIII. 6.) 

Strabo says that Opus; was fifteen stadia from the 
sea, (IX. p. 425.) and that the distance between it 
and Cynus, its emporium, was sixty stadia. Livy 
places Opus one mile only from the sea. (XXVIII. 
6. Cf. Pausan. Phoc. 1. PUn. IV. 7. Pomp. Mel. 
II. 3. Steph. Byz. v. 'Oiroe/^, Ptol. p. 86.) The po- 
sition of this town has not been precisely deter- 
ndined by the researches of modem travellers ^ ; but 
its ruins are laid down in Lapie's Map a little to 
the south-west of Alachi, and east of Talanta. 
The bay, which the sea forms on this part of the 
coast, was known by the name of Opuntius sinus. Opuntiiis 
(Strab. IX. p. 425. PUn. IV. 7.) "'''"' 

Opposite to Opus was the island of Atalanta, Ataianta 
fortified by the Athenians, during the Peloponne- 
sian war, with a view of checking the depredations 
committed by the Locrian pirates on the coast of 
Buboea. (Thuc. II. 32. Cf. Liv. XXXV. 38. Strab. 
IX. p. 425.) It is still called Talanta. 

Near Opus was a fortress named Oion, the ruins Oion cas. 
of which, according to Cell's Itinerary, are to be 
seen on a hill above Lebanitis^ distant twenty-five 
miles, by a steep ascent. It is a small oval fort, 
connected with the main hill by a little isthmus, 
and may have received its name from being shaped 
like an egg^. Strabo speaks of a grove named 

« Wheler's Travels/ b. III. Cell's Itinerary, p. 229. 
p. 575. Melet. Peogr. II. p. » P. 232. 

323. Dodwell, t. II. p. 58. 
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Maneum, and also of j^nis, a fountain in the vici- 
nity of Opus. (IX. p. 425.) 
N^yd™! Naryx, or Narycium, was another Locrian dty, 
rendered celebrated by the birth of Ajax son of 
CHleus. (Strab. IX. p. 425. Steph. Byz. v. T<iipvl) 

Aoxpoov aymeii — Lycophb. 1148. 

Hie et Naiycii posuerunt moenia Locri— 

^N. III. 899. 

From Diodorus we learn, that Ismenias, a Boeotian 
commander, having collected a force of iElnianes and 
Athamanes, whom he had seduced from the Lace- 
daemonian service^ invaded Phocis, and defeated its 
inhabitants near Naryx. (Diod. Sic. XV. 440.) 

The same historian afterwards relates, that Phayl- 
lus the Phocian, having entered the Locrian terri- 
tory, surprised the town of Naryx, which he razed 
to the ground. (XVI. 530. Cf. PUn. IV. 7.) 
Pyronaea. PyronsBa, ascribcd also to the Locri by Lyco- 
phron, (ap. Steph. Byz. v. tlvpmaiaf) 

Aoxpoov ayviaif ku) Uvpcovalai voacai— ver. 1149* 

Fhaiorias. is uukuown ; as is also Phalorias, noticed by the 
same poet. (ver. 1146. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. ^aXtapidg,) 
Stephanus enables us to add the following towns 

iEgae. to the list : -ffigae, (v. A/ya/,) iBgostis, (v. Aiycuori^,) 
Celadone, (v. KeXaSdSvo^.) 

Phricium Phricium was a mountain near Thermopylae, (v. 

^piKlOV.) 

Physcus, a town, (v. ^votko^,) which is also no- 
ticed by Plutarch. (Quaest. Gr. p. 263.) 
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EUB(EA. 
The most ancient name of this large and cele- 
brated island, as we learn from Strabo, was Maoris, 
which it obtained, as he a£Brms, from its great length 
in comparison with its breadth. (X. p. 444.) Besides 
this, it was known at different times by the varioufit 
appellations of Oche, Ellopia, Asopis, and Abantia. 
(Strab. loc. dt. Plin. IV. 12.) The latter, which 
frequently occurs in the poets, was cyither derived 
from the Thracians, who had founded Ab« in Plu^ 
CIS, and thence crossed over into this island, or from 
a hero named Abas. (Aristot. ap. Strab. loc. dt.) 
Hoiner^ as Strabo observes, though he designates the 
iUand by the name of Euboea, always employs the 
Appellation of Abantes to denote its inhabitants. 

II. B. 536. 

XaXxcoSovTideSi]^, [i,eya96fMov apxps *AfiivTcov' 

Ibid. 540. 

The name of Euboea originated traditionally from 
the passage of lo, who was eVen said to have given 
birth to Epaphus in this island. 

y^o'cp 6V *ApuvTfhi htj 

T^y rir enwwiMv Eu/Soiav /3oo^ oovoftoo'ey Zeus, 

Hesio'd. ap. Steph. Byz. v. 'AjSayri;. 

(Cf. Strab. X. p. 445.) Its inhabitants were among 
the earliest navigators of Greece, a circumstance 
which seems to confirm the notion preserved by 
'Strabo of its having been occupied in distant ages 
hy a PhiBnldatt colony. We hear also of the Pelasgi 
and Dryopes being settled there. (Dion. Hal. Ant. 
I. Diod. Sic. IV. 169.) 
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Herodotus affirmd^ that the greatest part of the 
Ionian cities in Asia Minor had been colonized by 
the. Abantes of Euboea, who were not otherwise, 
however, connected with the lonians. (1. 146.) Thi? 
people also founded settlements at an early period 
in lUyria, Sicily, and Campania^. (Strab. X. p. 449* 
Pausan, Eliac. I. 22. Stat. SUv. IV. 8, 45.) 

Euboea, divided into a number of small independ- 
ent republics, like the other states of Greece, presents 
no features for a common history. In fact, where 
each city requires a separate narrative, it is difficult 
to embody what belongs to them collectively in one 
general account. Its fertility and abundant resources 
appear at an early period to . have attracted, the at- 
tention of the Athenian people, and to have inspired 
them with the desire of acquiring a territory situated 
SO near their own, and adequate to the supply of all 
their wants. . After the expulsion of the Pisistrati- 
dae, when the energy of the Athenian character had 
received a fresh impulse from the recovery of liberty, 
Athens readily availed itself of the pretence afforded 
by the Chalcidians, who occupied the principal city 
of the island, for invading Eubcea, these having as- 
sisted the Boeotians in the war then carrying on 
against that power. The Athenians, after defeating 
their nearest enemy, suddenly crossed the Euripus, 
and, having routed the forces of Chalcis, seized upon 
their territory, where they established four thousand 
of their own citizens as colonists. (Herod. V. 77.) 
They were obliged, however, to evacuate this new 
acquisition, in order to defend their own country 
against a threatened attack of the Persian armament 

*> See Descript. of Anc. Italy, t. II. p. 1 49. 
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commanded byDatis and Artaphemes; nevertheless, 
they did not lose sight of the important advantages 
attending the possession of Euboea. When the alarm 
created by the Persian invasion had subsided, the 
maritime states of Greece united themselves into a 
confederacy, of which Athens took the lead, and 
thus acquired an ascendancy, which proved so fatal 
to the liberties of those who had unguardedly ce- 
mented that impolitic union. This was peculiarly 
the case with the Euboean cities, since we learn from 
-Thucydides that the whole island acknowledged the 
supremacy and sway of Athens prior to the Pelopon- 
nesian war, (I. 114.) but neither that historian nor 
Herodotus have informed us precisely when and in 
what manner their subjugation was eiSfected. 

Oh the Athenians being compelled, after their de- 
feat at Cioronaea, to evacuate Bceotia, of which they 
had been for some time masters, the Euboeans took 
advantage of that circumstance to attempt emanci- 
pating themselves from a foreign yoke. But success 
did not attend their efforts. 

As soon as the news of the revolt had reached 
Athens, Pericles was despatched at the head of a con- 
siderable force to quell the insurrection, in which he 
succeeded so effectually, notwithstanding the frequent 
diversions made by the Peloponnesians in favour of 
the islanders, that they were reduced to a more abject 
state of subjection than ever, (Thuc. I. 114.) and it 
was not till the unfortunate Sicilian expedition had 
compelled Athens to fight for existence rather than 
• conquest, that the Euboeans ventured once more to 
assert their right to independence ; (Thuc. VIII. 5.) 
but such was the want of zeal and energy displayed 
by the Lacedaemonian government, that they ob- 
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tained no aid firom that quarter, until nearly the ter* 
mination of the twenty-first year df the war, when 
at length Hegesandridas, a Spartan admiral, came to 
their support, and gained a victory over the Athenian 
fleet ; the Eretrians then openly revolted, and their 
example being quickly followed by the other towns, 
the whole -of Euboea recovered its independence. 
(VIII. 95.) 

This island, however, eventually derived but little 
advantage from the change which then took {dace. 
Each city, being left to its own direction, soon be- 
came a prey to factions and civil broils, which ended 
in a more complete slavery under the dominion of 
tjrrants. Towards the commencement of the war 
between the Boeotians and Spartans, we ane told by 
Qiodorus that the Euboeans manifested a desire to 
place themselves once more under the protection of 
Athens. (XV. 472.) Another party, however, hav- 
ing declared in favour of the Thebans, a civil war 
ensued, which equally exhausted both factions, and 
forced them to make peace. (XVI. 518.) By the 
ability and judgment of Timotheus the Athenian 
general, a preponderance of opinion was decidedly 
created in favour of that state, (Demosth. de.Cor. p. 
108. i^ch. contr. Ctes. p, 479.**) which continued 
until overthrown by the arts and machinations of 
Philip. Phocion was empowered by the Athenian 
government to take all the requisite measures for 
restoring tranquillity, and he obtained some import- 
ant successes over the Euboean forces ; but it does 
not appear that much advantage was ultimately de- 
rived from his victory. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 549. -Sisch. 

« See Mitford's Greece, t. VII. p. 384. 
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F«ls. L^at. p. 51.) After this period Eubcea be- 
came attached to the Macedonian interests, until it 
was once more restored to freedom by the Romans, 
who wrested it from Philip, the son of Demetrius, 
(lav. XXXIV. 51.) 

This island, according to Strabo, extends from 
the Maliac gulf along the coast of Locris^ Boeotia, 
and Attica, a distance of about one thousand two 
hundred stadia; its greatest breadth nowhere ex- 
ceeds one hundred and fifty stadia. (X. p. 444. Cf. 
Scyl. p. 28.) " Tom from the coast of Bceotia," 
says Pliny, ^Mt is separated by the Euripus, the 
^Mireadth of which is so insignificant as to allow a 
liridge to be thrown across. Of its two southern pro- 
montories, Greraestus looks to Attica, Caphareus to 
^ the Hellespont ; Cenaeum fronts the north. In 
breadth this island never exceeds twenty miles; 
but it is nowhere less than two. Reaching from 
'* Attica to Thessaly, it extends for one hundred 
^ and twenty miles in length. Its circuit is three 
** hundred and sixty-five. On the side of Caphareus 
"it is two hundred and twenty-five miles from the 
" Hellespont." 

The abundance and fertility of this extensive 
island in ancient times are sufficiently attested by 
Herodotus, wha compares it with Cyprus, (V. 81.) 
and also by Thucydides. (VII. 28. VIII. 96.) Its 
opulence is also apparent from the designation and 
value aJBBKed to the talent, so frequently referred to 
by classic writers under the name of Euboicum. 
From'Btrabo we learn that it was subject to fre- 
quent/earthquakes, which he ascribes to the subter- 
raneous cavities with which the whole island abounds. 
(X. p. 447.) 
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The modern name of Euboea is N'egropant, formed 
by a series of corruptions from the word Euripus, 
which designated the narrow channel separating the 
island from the Boeotian coast. 

In the description of Euboea I shall follow the 
course pursued by Strabo, who commences his cir- 
cuit of the island from its north-eastern extremity. 
Histiiea It is here that we find the ancient Histiaea, 

Dmu. 'jrokuo'Ta^iiXov A* 'lor/aiav. II. B. 537. 

one of the most considerable of the Euboean cities^ 
founded, as it is said, by an Athenian colony, in the 
district of JBUopia, which once communicated its 
name to the whole country. (Strab. X. p. 445.) 
Scymnus of Chios, however, ascribes a Thessalian 
origin to this town. It fell into the hands of the 
Persians after the retreat of the Grecian fleet from 
Artemisium. (Herod. VIII. 23. Diod. Sic. XI. 249.) 
But it did not remain long in their possession, and 
on the termination of the Persian war it became, 
with the rest of Euboea, subject to Athens. In the 
attempt afterwards made to shake off the galling 
yoke of this power, Histiaea probably took a promi- 
nent part, if we may judge from the severity dis- 
played towards its unfortunate inhabitants by Peri- 
cles, who expelled them from their possessions, and 
sent Athenian colonists to occupy the lands which 
they had evacuated. (Thuc. I. 115. Diod. Sic. XII. 
300.) Strabo, on the authority of Theopompus, in- 
forms us, that the Histiaeans withdrew on this occa- 
sion to Macedonia. (X. p. 445.) 

From henceforth we find the name of their town 
changed to Oreus, which at first was that of a small 
place dependant on Histiaea, at the foot of mount 
Telethrius, and near the spot called Drymos on the 
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banks of the river Callas. (Strab. X. p. 445. Pausan. 
Achaic. 26.) 

Thucydides first notices Oreus at the close of his 
history, as the last place retained by the Athenians 
in Euboea. (VIII. 95.) From Xenophon we learn^ 
that, having been subsequently occupied by the La- 
cedaemonians, who had expelled Neogenes the ty- 
rant, it revolted from them previous to the battle of 
Leuctra. (Hell. V. 4, 57.) 

After that period, we find Histiaea, or Oreus^ go- 
verned by another tyrant, named Philistides, who, 
as Demosthenes asserts, was secretly supported and 
befriended by Philip of Macedon ; (Phil. III. p. 125.) 
he was afterwards defeated and slain by the Athe- 
nians and Chalddians. (Charax. ap. Steph. Byz. v. 
'Q^oV.) iElschines, on the other hand, cites a decree 
of Oreus to prove that Demosthenes had been bribed 
by the citizens of that town. (-^sch. in Ctes. p. 68.) 
We learn from Diodorus that Cassander had under- 
taken the siege of this town, but was compelled to 
abandon the enterprise on the approach of Ptolemy, 
a general of Antigonus. (XVIII. 713, 14.) 

In the second Punic war Oreus, when besieged by 
Attains and Sulpicius, a Roman general, was be- 
trayed into their hands by Plator, who had been in- 
trusted by Philip with the command of the place. 
(Liv. XXVIII. 6.) It must have been restored, how- 
ever, to that monarch on peace being concluded ; for 
in the Macedonian war we find it sustaining another 
obstinate siege against the same enemies, when it was 
taken by assault. (Liv. XXXI. 46. Cf. Polyb. XI. 
6, 8. et XVIII. 28, 5. Cf. Athen. VII. 24. Aristot. 
Polit. V. 2. Pint. Pericl. 23. Steph. Byz. v. 'Icrr/a/a. 
et 'Op€oV. Pomp. Mel. II. 3.) This city no longer 
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existed in Pliny's time. (IV. 12.) Its ruins are atill 

to be seen near the coast opposite to the cape Volo 

ofThessaly^- 
Miopia re- JEMopia, which has already been mentioned as the 

district in which Histiaea was situated, (Strab. X. p. 

445.) is also noticed by Herodotus. (VIII. 23. Cf. 

Steph. Byz. v. 'EAAoTr/a.) 
Gaiias fl. In this tract were the river Callas, the spot named 
^1^^-^^ Drymos, and mount Telethrius, (Strab. loc. cit.) the 
mons. modem name of which is Plokovouni. (Cf. Steph. 

Byz. V. TcAc'flp/ov. et Theophr. Hist. PI. IX. 15.) 
E3o"ias P^^y mentions some springs called Aquae EUopis. 

(IV. 12.) In the vicinity of Histiaea Strabo also 
Dium. places 'Dium, and of which the city of Canae in 

.£olis is said to have been a colony. (X. p. 446. Cf; 
CerinthuB. Eustath. ad II. B. 537. Steph. Byz. v. A?oy.) Cerin- 

thus, spoken of by the poet in conjunction with 

Dium, 

was founded by Cothpn. (Scymn. Ch. v. 574. Plut. 
Quaest. Graec. t. VII. p. 187.) This. town, accord-» 
ing to Strabo, .was situated in the vicinity of His- 
BudoniA fl. tiaea, and near a small river named Budorus. (X. p. 
446. Cf. Theogn. 887.) The name of Geronda, 
attached to a hamlet on the western coast of the 
island, seems to recall that of Cerinthus. I am not 
acquainted with the modern appellation of the little 
stream that flows near it, and which probably an- 
swers to the Budorus. Cerinthus is also noticed by 
ApoUonius Rh. (Argon. I. 77. Plin. IV. 12.«) 

^ The coins of this city bear ^ Sestini assigns to Cerinthus 

the nanie. of Histiaea, in the a very rare coin in brass, with 

epigraph, im. and imAIEON. the epigraph T^H. p. 55. c. f . 
Sestinv Mon. Vet. p. 55. c. 1 . 
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Metropolis was a strong post in the territory of Metropolis. 
Histiaea, occupied on one occasion by the Athenian 
general Chabrias, as Diodorus reports. (XV. 472. 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Mi^povokig.) 

The celebrated promontory of Artemisium is also Artemi. 
placed by Herodotus in this district, at the point monto.^ 
where the strait between Euboea and the continent"'^™* 
b^ns to narrow. The name was derived from a 
temple dedicated to Diana, which stood on the head- 
hnd, and was applied to the whole of the coast in 
that immediate vicinity. (Herod. VII. 176.) 

On the approach of the Persians, the Greeks 
abandoned Artemisium, and withdrew to Chalcis, 
but on hearing of the great loss sustained by the 
enemy's fleet in a storm, they resumed their station, 
(VII. 192«) which led to the naval engagements de- 
tailed by Uerodotus. (VIII. 6. Cf. PUn. IV. 12. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'A/n-epV/ov. Plut. Themistocl.) We 
must with Ptolemy fix the site of this celebrated 
spot a few miles to the west of Histiaea. (Geogr. p. 
88.) Mannert says, it is now called Cape Syro- 

Beyond was the Cenaean promontory^ which formed Censcm 
the extreme point of the island to the north-west, nvm^^ 
(Strab. X. p. 444. PUn. IV. 12. Liv. XXXVI. 20. ' 
Pt<^ Geogr. p. 87-) 

HoM. Hymn. Apoll. 219. 
Bmf/Lob^y rskei r iyKapva Kigva/cp Ait. 

Soph. Track. 237. 

'Axri} u$ aft^/xAuoTo; Evfiolas anpov 

f Geogr. t. VIII. p. 250. 
VOL. n. K 
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Kiggmtiy krrnt^ hid iraTpieo Ait 

BoafMVS opll^Sij rejxsv/av T6 ^uXXaSoe. Ibid* 7t>4s» 

The modem name of this headland is LAihada. 
AtheniB Near the Cenaeum was a town named Athense^ 

Diades. 

Diades^ founded, as Strabo affirms, by an Athenian 
colony, but according to Ephorus, by Bias, a son of 
Abas. (Steph. Byz. v. 'Aftjvoi. Strab. X. p. 446. Eum 
stath. ad IL B. 537.) Strabo states that it was op-* 
posite to Cynos of the Opuntian Locri 8^. The mo- 
dern name is Port Cahs. Beyond was the town of 

-ffidepsus. ^depsus, which was, as appears from Strabo, one 
hundred and sixty stadia from Cynos. (IX. p. 425.) 
Here were some celebrated warm springs consecrated 
to Hercules. <Plut- Vit. Syll. Athen. HI. 1. Steph^ 
3yz. V. PLilr(t\fog.) It is probable that in another pas- 
sage of Plutarch, (Symp. IV. 4.) for Galepsus we 
ought to substitute iBdepsus. According to modem 
traivellers, this spot still retains the name of Dipso, 
and a mile above it are the warm baths K A little 

iEg«. to the south was iEgae, celebrated for the worship of 
Neptune, and which Strabo asserts to have comma** 
nicated its name to the iEgsean sea. (VIII. p. 386. 
IX. p. 405. Steph. Byz. v. AlyaL) 

Tpl; jxev hpi^ax Im^ to 8e rirparov ix«ro rixfuopf 
Alyois' ivia $s oi xXura hifi»oiTa ^evAsa*! A//uiyi}f, 
Xpu(rsat, fjLapiiotipovTo, rereu^^arai, ajidira alii, 

II. N. 21. 

The name of jikio now attaches to this site. 
Orobiw. Orobiae, mentioned by Thucydides as having suf- 
fered from an earthquake during the Peloponnesian 
waTf (III* 90. Aristot. Meteor. II. 8.) is said by 
Strabo to have possessed an oracle of Apollo Seli- 

*? Palmer. Exercit. p. 875. et ^ Dr. Sibthorp*s Journal in 
Graec. Ant. 1. V. c. 7. p. 578. Mr. Walpole s Co!l. p. 7 1 . . 
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fiuntiusy which possessed a considerable degree of 
reputation. (X. p. 445.) It was situated near Mgad, 
and probably occupied the place now called Rovies, 
which is laid down in Lapie's map to the south of 
IHpso. 

Chalcis, the most celebrated and important city of Chaidt. 
Euboea, was founded after the siege of Troy by an 
Ionian colony from Athens, under the conduct of 
Cothus. (Strab. X. p. 447.) Other accounts, how- 
ever, have assigned to it a much greater antiquity, 
and it is certain that Homer speaks of Chalcis as 
already existing before the event above mentioned. 

Oi d* EujSoigty Ip^ov jxsvea irveiovTes "AfiavrsSy 
lieiXxiia t, Kipirpiiv t6, voKwrTa(pv\oy d' 'lo-riaiav. 

II. B. 537. 

The flourishing condition of this great Ionian city 
at a very early period is attested by its numerous 
colonies on the shores of Sicily and Italy, as well as 
on the Thracian coast around Pallene and mount 
Athos. Aristotle, as Strabo reports, dated these 
establishments from the period when the govern- 
ment of Chalcis, through the influence of the wealth- 
iest inhabitants, named Hippobot^, became a pure 
aristocracy. (X. p. 447.) From Herodotus we learn 
that the Chalcidians, having joined the Boeotians in 
their depredations on the coast of Attica soon after 
the expulsion of the Pisistratidae, afforded the Athe- 
nians just grounds for reprisals. They accordingly 
crossed over into Euboea with a large force, and 
after defeating the Chalcidians, occupied the lands 
of the wealthiest inhabitants, and distributed them 
among 4000 of their own citizens. (Herod. V. 77.) 
Tbese» however, were obliged to evacuate the island 

K 2 
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on the arrival of the Persian fleet under Datis and 
Artaphemes. (VI. 100.) 

The Chalcidians, after the termination of the Per- 
sian war, became again dependent on Athens with 
the rest of Euboea, and did not regain their liberty 
till the close of the Peloponnesian war, when they 
asserted their freedom, and, aided by the Boeotians, 
fortified the Euripus, and established a communica- 
tion with the continent by throwing a wooden bridge 
across the channel. Towers were placed at each ex- 
tremity, and room was left in the middle for one ship 
only to pass. This work was undertaken, according to 
Diodorus, in the third year of the ninety-second O- 
lympiad, or 410 years B. C. (Diod. Sic. XIII. 355.) 

On the departure of Alexander for Asia, Strabo 
informs us, that the Chalcidians strengthened still 
further the fortifications of their town by taking in 
the head of the bridge and the neighbouring hill of 
Canethus within its walls. (X. p. 447. cf. IX. p. 
Canethus 403.) Mouut Cancthus is alluded to also by Aped- 
lonius Rhodius. 

HifMrev *Aj3«vTi«8ijf XeXiij/xevov— Aegon. I. 77- 

Chalcis was for a short period occupied by Cassan- 
der after the death of Alexander, but on the arrival 
of Demetrius Poliorectes, it recovered once more its 
freedom. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 785.) 

Dicaearchus, who lived about that period, has left 
us the following description of this ancient city. 
" Chalcis," says he, " is seventy stadia in circumfer- 
^' ence, a distance greater than that from Anthadon 
" to Chalcis. The whole of the town is idaced on 
'^ the slope of a hill, which is well wooded, and has 
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*' many salt springs, some rather brackish, but salu- 
^ brious and cooL That which flows from the foun- 
*^ tain Arethusa is so abundant as to be sufficient for 
** the supply of the whole population. The city is 
" furnished in a superior manner with public build- 
'^ings, such as gymnasia, porticoes, temples, and 
** theatres, also with paintings and statues, and a 
" forum admirably adapted to the purposes of trade, 
** since currents setting in from Salganeus in Boeotia, 
** and also from the Eubcean sea, meet together in 
^ the Euripus, and flow along the piers of the har- 
" hour, close to which is the public mart, which is 
*^ broad and extensive, and surrounded by three por- 
** ticoes. The forum being close to the port, the 
^ conveyance of goods from the shipping is easy, and 
*' the Euripus having a double entrance, attracts 
" traders to the city. The whole of the surround- 
^ ing country is planted with olives, and the soil is 
^ as productive as the sea. The inhabitants are 
** Greeks, not in race only, but in tongue ; without 
"^ instruction, fond of foreigners, active ; enduring 
" with patience the ills of their country : for, having 
** been in servitude a long time, they have acquired 
^ the habit of submitting to what befalls them with 
** resignation.'' Philiscus says of them, for this rea- 
son, 

(Dicaearch. de Stat. Graec. p. 19.) 

From the advantages of its situation and the 
strength of its works, Chalcis was considered, in the 
latter period of the history of Greece, as one of the 
most important fortresses of that country ; hence 
we find it a frequent object of contention between 
the Romans and Philip, son of Demetrius, who 

k3 
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lennefl it «aie <if :&e xiiaiDs f]f Greece. (Pa^ 
11, S, «t XVni. 28, 4.) In the second Praric war 
Attfllofi and the Romans made an attach upon it hf 
Iskie hridge over the Euripus, but apparently "without 
snccesB. (Lav. XXVIII. 5.) During the Macedonian 
war it was however surprised hy the same ^nemieB, 
who retired after burning all the stores and magar- 
zines, and causing the greatest devastation. (XXXI. 
S4.) Chalck not long after surrendered to Antio- 
<3ni5, prior to his invasion of Greece ; and dming 
ins T^idence in that city he is said to have tftCfwnft 
enimiom^ af a CluicidiaB ^ gin^ who m lie .fter- 
wards made ids queen. (liv. XXXV. St. Polyfa. 
XX. 3. and &) 

In the waa* with Perseus, the CfaakidxBns W0is 
csrueilly oppressed and plundered by the Soman jiebb- 
tars, Lucretius and Hortensius. (Liv. XTJTI. 7.) 
They were subsequently treated with still greater 
severity by Mummius, the destroyer of Corinth, far 
having favoured the Achaeans in then* contest wiSx 
£ome ; and the ^pitomist of Livy asserts, their Iflfwn 
was actually destroyed. (LII. Of. Freinsh. finp|fl. 
19-) Pausanias informs ns, that Chalds no longer 
-existed in his day. (Eliac. I. 2S. Cf. Bt^ph. By*, t. 
HaktcU- Plin. r\^ 12. Hierod. p. 645.) Proccpius 
names it among the towns restored by Justinian. 
(IV. S.) In the middle ages it assumed the name 
of Euripus. (Apospasm. Geogr. t. IV. p. 42. Geo^. 
Min.) which was in process of time corrupted to 
^egrapont, the modem appeUation of the wbole 
island, as well as that of its capital '\ 

• There are numerous corns and tripod. Tbe legend is 

of Chaicis both autonomoufi XAA. £AAKI. and XAAiOABOK. 

and imperial ; the former have Sestin. Mon. Vet. p. 55. c. U 
a head of Apollo with the lyre 
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The fountain of Ai*ethusa, mentioned by Dicaear- 
chus in the passage above cited» is celebrated also 
by Euripides in the Iphigenia in Aulis, 164. 

"RfjLOXov oifjif) vapotxrlav 
^ifAaiov AvXl^ag ivotXiaSf 
^vplifov hoi ^evfiircov 
KiXtrairay vrevoTropifji^ov 

(T iy^iaXoiV vBaroov rpofov 
t5j xXeiva; *Apeiov(ras — 

(Cf. Strab. X. p. 449. Athen. VIII. 3. Plin. IV. 12.) 

The Euripus was supposed to have been formed Eurfpus. 
by an earthquake, or some other convulsion of na- 
ture, which tore Euboea from the Boeotian coast. 

Eu/3oiSa jxev y^v Xeirros EupiVou xXC^oov 

17^0^ KpYJfra vopifji^ov. 

EuE. AP. Steab. I. p. 60. 

(Cf. Plin. IV. 12.) Several of the ancients have re- 
ported that the tide in this strait ebbed and flowed 
seven times in the day, and as many times during 
the night, and that the current was so strong as to 
arrest the progress of ships in full sail. (Pomp. MeL 
II. 7. Strab. I. p. 55. et IX. p. 403. Plin. II. 100.) 
Livy, however, contradicts this popular notion, and 
attributes the variableness of the current to the 
effect of winds, which are so violent as to cause the 
3ea to rush through the channel like a mountain 
torrent. (XXVIII. 6.) 

Above Chalcis was a plain of some extent, named 
X<elantum, mentioned by Strabo, X. p. 447, who Campus 
states, that it had been the subject of contention 
between the inhabitants of this city and those of 
Eretria. (X. p. 448.) He elsewhere affirms, that on 

K 4 
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one occasion a tolrent of hot miid issued firom it, 
(I; p. 58. Plin. IV. 12.) and speaks of some mineral 
waters in the same vicinity, Ihfe use of which were 
recommended to Sylla. (X. p. 447.) 

The Campus Lelantus is also noticed by Homer 
and Theognis. 

Htmn. in Apoll. S19* 

AijX^yrov $* fllsydetov X6i|er«i oiwjreSov. 

Theogn. 88& 

Eretria. Eretria, which follows next on the coast, was said 
by some to have been founded by a colony from 
TriphyUa in Peloponnesus ; by others its origin was 
ascribed to a party of Athenians belonging to the 
demus of Eretria. (Strab. X. p. 447.) The latter 
opinion is far more probable, as this city was doubt- 
less of Ionic origin. (Herod. VIII. 46.) We learn 
from Strabo, that Eretria was formeriy called Mela- 
neis and Arotria, and that at an early period it had 
attained to a considerable d^liee of prosperity and 
power. The Eretrians had conquered the islands of 
Ceos, Teos, Tenos, and others. And in their festival 
of Diana, which was celebrated with great pomp 
and splendour, 3000 soldiers on foot, with 600 ca* 
valry, and sixty chariots, were often employed to 
attend the procession. (X. p. 448. Cf. Liv. XXXV; 
38.) 

Eretria at this period was frequently eifigaged in 
war with Chalcis ; and Thucydides reports, that on 
one occasion most of the Grecian states took part ia 
the contest. (I. 15.) The assistance which Eretria 
then received from the Milesians induced that city to 
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cooperate with the Athenians in seiiding a fleet &nd 
troops to the support of the lonians, who had re- 
volted from Persia at the instigation of Aristagofas, 
(Herod. V. 99.) by which measure it became ex- 
posed, in conjunction with Athens, to the vengeance 
of Darius, and was first assisted by the powerful ar- 
ihament commanded by Datis and Artaphiemes. On 
their approach, the inhabitants applied for succour 
to the Athenians, who despatched the 4000 colonists, 
occupying the territory of Chalcis, to their relief; 
but such was the divided state of the town, that 
their assistance proved unavailing, and they deemed 
it prudent to cross over to Oropus. Eretria, thus 
left to its own resources, successfully resisted the 
atiiack of the Persians for six days; but on the 
seventh two (^ the principal citizens beti*ayed the 
town into the hands of the enemy, who set fire to 
the temples, and led away captive all the inhabit^ 
ants: these were however treated with clemency 
by Darius, and allowed to settle in the Cissian t^- 
rit<ffy. ^Herod. VI. 119.) Eretria recovered from 
the ^ects of this disaster, and was rebuilt soon 
after. (Strab. X. p. 448.) We find it mentioned by 
Thucydides, towards the close of his history, as re- 
voking firom Athens on the approach of a Spartan 
fleet under Hegesandridas, and mainly contributing 
to the success obtained by that commander. (VIII* 

94.) 

It BeefDS henceforth to have been governed by 
tyvBxxts. One of these, named Thenesio, disputed 
the possession of Oropus with the Athenians. (Diod. 
XV. 496.) He was succeeded by Clitarchus, (Diod. 
Sic. XVI. 549.) or Hutarchus, (Plutarch. Vit. Phoc.) 
who was opposed to the Athenian general Pbocion^ 
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and defeated by him at Tamynee, a small town near 
Eretria. (^ch. de Fals. Legat. p. 51.) 

Aftei^ the death of Alexander this city surren-^ 
dered to Ptolemy, a general in the service of Anti- 
gonusy (Diod. Sic, XVIII. 714.) and in the Mace-» 
donian war to the combined fleets of the Romans, 
the Rhodians, and Attalus. (Liv. XXXII. 16.) It 
was subsequently declared free by order of the Ro- 
man senate. (Polyb. XVIII. 28. et seq.) This place, 
as we learn from Athenaeus, was noted for the ex- 
cellence of its flour and bread. 

SoPAT. Com. af. Athen. IV. 50. 

At one time it possessed a distinguished school of 
philosophy and dialectic, as we learn from Strabo, 
X. p; 444. and Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Arces. Cf. 
Piin. IV. 12. Steph. Byz. v. "EphpeiaK The ruins 
of Eretria are still to be observed close to a head- 
land which lies opposite to the mouth of the Asopus 
in Bceotia. 

We have now to enumerate several of the minor 
dependencies of this ancient city situated in its im- 

Amaryn- mediate vicinity. Amarynthus, as we learn from 
Strabo, was only seven stadia from its walls. It 
was celebrated for the temple and worship of Diana 
Amarynthia. (Strab. X. p. 448. Liv. XXXV. 38. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'AfjLopwio^y Pausan. Attic. 31.) 

Tamynti. Tamynae, which has been ahready mentioned as 
the scene of an engagement between the Athenians 
under Phocion, was also noted for an ancient temple 
of Apollo, erected, as it was said, by Admetus« 

^ Coins of £retria; ''Auto- *' Magistratus simplex.** Sestin, 
*' DOQii Epigraphe EP. in tiexu Mooet. Vet. p. 55. c. 1. 
*« vel KPBTPE— KPJBTPl KON. 
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(Strab. X. p. 447-) Tamynae was occupied by the 
Persians during the siege of Eretria. (Herod. VI. 
101. Cf. j^schin. Fals. Legat. p. 51. Steph. Byz. v. 

Cotylaeum was a hill close to Tamynae. (iEschin. CotyiKum 
in Ctes. p. 66.) We learn from Antimachus, who ™°"** 
is cited by Stephanus Byz., (v. Korvkaiov^) that it 
was dedicated to Diana. 

Stephanus ascribes likewise to the Eretrians Oco-Ocoium. 
ium, Scabala, and Pharbelus, the two former on the Scabaia. 
authority of Theopompus. {v. ''OkooXov, llKajSaka, ^dp^ 

The (Echalia of Eurytus, said to have been de- (Ecimiia. 
stroyed by Hercules, was, according to many writers, 
in the same district. 

Eu/Soi^a ^ipav fairiv 'Eugvrov TroXiv, 
'EviOTf aTsu8«v avTOVy rj ^iXKuv fri. 

Soph. Teach. 74. 

(Cf. Strab. X. p. 448. Schol. ApoU. Rh. I. 86.) Ho- 
mer, however, certainly assigns it to Thessaly. 

Proceeding along the coast, we find a spot called 
DuftOf which evidently recalls the ancient town of 
Dystus, mentioned by Theopompus as being in the Dystus. 
vicinity of Eretria. (ap. Steph. Byz. v. Avaro^.) 

Beyond is the harbour of Sufalo^ which probably 
answers to Porthmus*, noticed by Demosthenes. Porthmus. 
(Phil. III. p. 125.) In the Macedonian war we are 
told by Livy that it surrendered to Q. Flamininus 
and Attains. (XXXII. 17. Cf. Plin. IV. 12. Hierocl. 
p. 645.) 

The ancient Styra, which still retains the namestynu 
of Stoura, is said to have been founded by some 

■ 

» Mannert, Geogr. t. VIII. p. 260. 
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AthenialDS belonging to the demus of Stiria. (Strab. 
X. p. 446.) 

Of re Kafwrrov fl%0V| ^S* A ^rifa voneTonrxov. 

II. B. 539. 
We learn from Herodotus that this town sent two 
ships to Artemisium, (Herod. VIII. 1.) Strabo states 
that it was destroyed by the Athenian general Phae- 
drus in the Maliac war, an event of which we are 
otherwise entirely ignorant, and therefore the French 
editors propose reading €v r£ AofAieucS mXifAf. It is 
certain that Strabo's account refers to a p^od 
posterior to the time of Demosthenes, who makes 
mention of this town in Mid. p. 568. (Cf. Steph. 

Byz. V. ^rvpa.) 

Maha, in- Near Styra was a small island called JSgilia by 
Herodotus, where the Persian fleet, under Datis and 
Artaphemes, was moored before the battle of Mara- 
thon. (VI. 101. et 107.) It is now Stouri. The 
islets named KavaUeri in modem maps are proba- 
Chcepeae My the Choercae of Herodotus. (VI. 101.) 
Leon pro- The promoutory of Leon, spoken of by Ptolemy 
num. as being to the south-west of Eretria, is now pro- 
bably Cape Daron. Opposite to it are the islands 
PetaiiiB in. of PetaUoTa, which doubtless answer to the PetaUae 
Petaiia of PKuy, IV. 12. Strabo seems to allude to Petalia 
torium." as a promoutory of Euboea opposite Sunium ; this is 
perhaps Cape Carysto. (X. p. 444.) Elsewhere he 
gives this part of the Eubcean coast the appdlation 
^ce of Leuce Acte. (IX. p. 3990 

Carystus. Carystus, the last of the Eubcean cities which we 
shall have to notice, was situated at the foot of 
mount Oche ; it is now known by the name of Cas^ 
tel BossOy and was founded, as we are told, by some 
Dryopes, who had been driven from their country 
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by Hercules. (Thuc. VII. 57. Diod. Sic. IV. 169. 
Scymn. Ch. 576.) Homer's testimony may also be 
alleged in proof of its antiquity : 

II. B. 639. 
We learn from Herodotus, that the Persian ar- 
mament, commanded by Datis and Artaphemes, 
having landed near Carystus, summoned that town 
to surrender, but that, meeting with a refusal, they 
took it by assault, and gave it up, with its territory, 
to plunder. (VI. 99.) Heavy contributions were after- 
wards levied on the inhabitants by Themistocles, 
whichs added to other vexations they experienced 
from the Athenians, induced them to take up arms 
and resist their aggressors; these differences were, 
however, in the end amicably adjusted. (Herod. 
VIII. 112. IX. 105. Thuc. I. 98.) At a subsequent 
pariod we find Carystus reduced to subjection by 
Ptolemy, general of Antigonus, (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 
714.) and in the Macedonian war it fell into the 
hasds of the Romans. (Li v. XXXII. 17. Polyb. 
XVIII. SO.) 

This town was principally celebrated for its mar- 
ble, which was highly esteemed, and much used by 
them at Rome in the embellishment of both public 
^nd private edifices. 

^idve domus prodest Phrygiis innixa columnis, 
Taenare, sive tuis, sive, Caryste, tuis? 

TiBULL. III. 13. 

(Cf. Plin. IV. 12. et XXXVI. 7."^) We learn from 

« There are autonomous as KAPT., and KAPTSTinN. Sest. 
wdl as imperial coins of Gary- p. 55. c. 1. 
stus. The legend is KA., KAP., 
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Straho, that the spot which furnished this valuable 
Manna, material was named Marmarium. and that a temple 

xiuin* ^ * 

had been erected there to Apollo Marmarius. Mar-i» 
marium was exactly opposite to Halae Araphenides 
in Attica. (X. p. 446. Steph. Byz. v. MapfxApiov.) 

The same geographer, as well as other writers, 
mentions another mineral production existing in the 
territory of Carystus, which they describe as being of 
so soft and flexible a nature that it might be woven 
into garments, which could be cleansed by merely 
passing them through the fire. (Strab. loc. cit. Cf, 
Dioscor. V» 156, Plut. Def.. Orac. Steph. Byz, v. 
KapvoTo^) Carystus was also famed for the excel* 
lence of its fish ; 

Ifnrovpos he Kagworio^ Icttiv ipurros' 

A^Xoo$ T evo^Qv afotpa ytupiov Icrri KagtKTTo;. 

Archestr. ap, Athen. VII. 68. 

Ochamons. Mount Ocha, placed by Strabo above Carystus, is 
now called Mount S. Elias^ Mr. Hawkins gives 
an interesting account of his ascent to the summit, 
where he discovered the remains of a small temple^ 
apparently of great antiquity, which he conjectures 
may have been dedicated to Neptune", Mount 
Ocha is also noticed by Pliny, IV. 12. and Steph. 
Byz, V. KdpvffTog. 

Cyrnus. Cymus was a town in the vicinity of Carystus, 
according to Herodotus, who speaks of an engage- 
ment which took place there between its inhabit- 
ants and the Athenians. (IX. 105.) Strabo affirms 
there was a place named Orchomenus in this dis- 
trict. (IX. p. 416.) 

The promontory of Geraestus, which terminates 

" Mr. Walpole's Coll. p. 290. 
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the island to the south-west, is now Cape Mantelo. 
It is alluded to by Homer and other poets of anti- 
quity. 

*I^6voevTa xi\Bv6a hi^paiiov' e$ hi TgpaiOTov 
. 'Evvup^iai xariyovTO, Od. F, 176. 

Aeuxoxuftocri fpgig Tegon(rTion§ 

'HioViv up^oLTivtrus, EuRip. Orest. 992. 

Here, as we learn from Strabo, was a celebrated 
temple dedicated to Neptune. (X. p. 446. Cf. Ari- 
9toph. Equit. 561.) It is evident also from Thu* 
cydides, (III. 3.) Xenophon, (Hell. III. 4, 4.) and 
Livy, (XXXI. 45.) that there was a well-frequented 
haven near the promontory. (Cf. Plin. IV. 12. Steph. 
JByz. V. TepaKTTO^.) 

Strabo informs us, that the coast between Aulis 
and Greraestus was designated by the name of Coela, ccsa Eu- 
KoTXa Evl3otag9 (X. p. 445.) and we know from He-*^*'^ 
rodotus, that a squadron of the Persian fleet, which 
was sent round to intercept the Greeks stationed off 
Artemisium, sustained a terrible disaster in its vici- 
nity, (Herod. VIII. 13.) Livy speaks of the Ccela 
as a bay dangerous to navigators in stormy weather. 
(XXXI. 47- Cf. Dio. Chrys. Orat. VII.) The pro- 
montory of Caphareus, so famed for the destruction caphareus 
of the Grecian fleet on its return from Troy, is now toSum!" 
Ca2H> d*Oro. 

rapa^oD itiXayoi Alyalag dkog, 

'AxTflt) 8s Mux^vou, A^A<o/ rs x^^P^^^h 
'SixZpos Tt A^ftvoV i* OLi Ka^vipeioi r ixpou 
TloXXwv iavivToov aiifuoiff e^ovmv vexpaov. 

Eur. Troad. 88. 
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Eu^oiav, six' *A)(aiaov 
Kafriplms IjUrjSoXfloy, 

AoXfOV aaripu A«ju.\(/tt(— - Id. Hel. 1186. 

Scit triste Minervae 

Sidus, et Euboicae cautes, ultorque Caphereus. 

M-a^. XI. 260. 

(Cf. Pausan. Achaic. 2a. et Messen. 36. Plin. IV. 
12. Etym. v. Kcufy/jpev^f Crinagor. Epigr.) 

Lycophron enumerates several other rocks and 
shoals on the Eubcean coast which proved fatal to 
the 6i*ecian armament. 

*OfiKTa xpi fj,6^otjp8 ^OfpaSoov TJipoL^j 

Sv7Xo/ T6 KOii Tpv^ara xoti Tpa^^g NeSouv^ 

Ra) iravTu Afp^oKTcroio xa) Aiaxpioov 

FcoXefdi — Lycophr. 878. 

Opheites The commentators of the poet affirm that Opheltes 

scopuliis. * 

Zarax sco- 'and Zarax were cliffs of Eubcea^ Trychas, accord- 

piilus. , 

Trychas. iflff to Steph. Byz., was a town. (v. Tpvyeu.) Nedon. 

Nedon "i- , , , , , .-^. , ', 

p«B. probably another rock. Jjirphossus^ or I>irphys, a 

Dirphossus ___ .ni-ii . 

vei i>ir. well-known mountain ot fjuboea, mentioned by 8i- 
momdes m one of ms epigrams, 

'EyyviiV Kdphov $i]ftO(r/a xtp^uroi-r- 

and by Euphorion in a verse cited by the Scholiast 
of Lycophron : 

Aipfuv ava, rpti^elav M Eiu^oiet xex^VfCTO— - 

Euripides writes the name Dirphe : 

Aip^v T ipcoT&Vj ? (T* iipi^\ 'AjSavr/Sa — » 

Hero. Fur. 185. 
(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Alp<f>vg.) 
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On the eastern coast of the island are two pro« chersonne. 
montories, which Ptolemy calls Chersonnesus and mJoiSo-' 
Phalasia, (p. 88.) the former retains the name of Phaiasia 
Cherronisi ; the latter, which is more to the north, S^' 
is now called KandiU. 

We have yet to notice some few places assigned 
to this island by ancient authorities, without any 
indication of their precise situation. Argyra is twice Argura. 
named by Demosthenes in Mid. p. 567. and p. 559- 
From the former of these passages it may be infer- 
red that it was not far from Eretria and Tamynae. 
(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. ''Ajyyovpa.) 

Perias, to which Strabq only alludes, (X. p. 445.) Pcnas. 
is perhaps the Pyrrha of Mela and Pliny. (II. T.Pyrrha. 
IV. 12.) 

Stephanus assigns to Eubcea, Acragas, (v. ' A/rpa- Acragas. 
yeofreg) — ^Acontium, (v. 'Ajcovtiov) — Ares, on the au-Acontium. 
thority of Theopompus, (v. ''Apyjg)—Cyme, from Cyme, 
which the Italian city so called probably derived 
its appellation, (v. Kvi^yj) — Methone, (v. MeSawj) — Methonc. 
Nysa, where the vine was said to put forth leaves Nysa. 
and to bear fruit the same day, (v. NSo-a/) — Rynchae, Rynch». 
— (v. *Pvyxa/) — Scia, (v. li/ciai) — Oreste, on the au-Sda. 
thority of Hecataeus, (v. 'Op€<rryj. Cf. Hesych. v. 
^Opi<mi) — Parthenium, (v. IlapBeviov) — and Sphecia, Parthe- 

To Euboea also belonged a town named Eubois, Eubois 
and mentioned by iEschylus in one of his lost plays. 
This, Strabo states, was swallowed up in an earth- 
quake, (X. p. 447.) 

The same geographer speaks of two rivers named 
Cireus and Nileus ; the former of which, as it was cireiis fl. 
asserted, whitened the fleece of sheep who drank its 
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waters ; while the other, on the contrary, rendered 
them black. (X. p. 449.) 
Coscynthus The Coscynthus was a river of this island, accord- 
ing to the Scholiast of Lycophron, 1034. 

rianwOKTOVos 8* 'OipoDVOV olxijo-et >^6xos. 



SECTION X. 



P H O C I S. 



Origin and history of the Phocians — General description of their 
country — Topography of the coast, and of the interior — Delphi, 
mount Parnassus, &c. 

The Greeks designated by the name of Phocis 
that small tract of country which bordered on the 
Locri Ozolae and Doris to the west and north-west, 
and the Opuntian -Locri to the north ; while to the 
east it was bounded by the Boeotian territory, and 
to the south by the Corinthian gulf. (Strab. IX. p. 
416.) Its appellation was said to be derived from 
Phocus the son of -ffiacus. (Pausan. Corinth. 4. Phoc. 
1. Eustath. II. B. 519.) The more ancient inha- 
bitants of the country were ^ probably of the race 
of the Leleges ; but the name of Phocians already 
prevailed at the time of the siege of Troy, since we 
find them enumerated in Homer's catalogue of Gre- 
cian warriors : 

Auroip 4>a}x^cov Sp^g^/o^ xa) *E'rri(rTpofo$ ij^xov, 

Tlseg *I^*TOu fji.syaSviJiOu N«y^oA/Sao — II. B. 517. 

From Herodotus we learn, that prior to the Persian 
invasion the Phocians had been much engaged in 
war with the Thessalians, and had often successfully 
resisted the incursions of that people. (VIII. 27. et 
seq. Pausan. Phoc. 1.) But when the defile of 
Thermopylae was forced by the army of Xerxes, 
the Thessalians, who . had espoused the cause of that 
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monarch, are said to have urged him, out of enmity 
to the Phociaris, to ravage and lay waste with fire 
and sword the territory of that people. (VIII. 32.) 
Delphi and Parnassus on this occasion served as 
places of refuge for many of the unfortunate inha- 
bitants, but numbers fell into the hands of the vic- 
torious Persians, and were compelled to serve in 
their ranks under the command of Mardonius. (IX. 
17.) They seized, however, the earliest opportunity 
of joining their fellow-countrymen in arms; and 
many of the Persians, who were dispersed after the 
rout of Platsea, are said to have fallen victims to 
their revengeful fury. (IX. 31. Pausan. Phoc. 2.) 

A little prior to the Peloponnesian war, a dispute 
arose respecting the temple of Delphi, which threat- 
ened to involve in hostilities the principal states of 
Greece. This edifice was claimed apparently by the 
Phodans as the common property of the whole na- 
tion, whereas the Delphians asserted it to be their 
own exclusive possession. The Lacedaemonians are 
said by Thucydides to have declared in favour of 
the latter, whose cause they maintained by force of 
arms. The Athenians, on the other hand, were no 
less favourable to the Phocians, and, on the retreat 
of the Spartan forces, sent a body of troops to oc- 
cupy the temple, and deliver it into their hands. (I. 
112.) The service thus rendered by the Athenians 
seems greatly to have cemented the ties of friendly 
union which already subsisted between the two re- 
pubUcs. (Thuc. III. 95.) 

After the battle of Leuctra, Phocis, as we learn 
from Xenophon, became subject for a time to Boe- 
otia, (Hell. VI. 5, 23.) until a change of circum- 
stances gave a new impulse to the character of this 
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small republic, and called forth all the energies of 
the people in defence of their country. A fine had 
been imposed on them bj an edict of the Amphic* 
tyons for some reason, which Pausanias professes 
not to have been able to ascertain, and which they 
themselves conceived to be wholly unmerited. Dio- 
dorus asserts, that it was in consequence of their 
having cultivated a part of the Cirrhean territory 
which had been declared sacred. (XVI. 522.) By 
the advice of Philomelus, a Phocian high in rank 
and estimation, it was determined to oppose the 
execution of the hostile decree ; and, in order more 
effectually to secure the means of resistance, to seize 
upon the temple of Delphi and its treasures. This 
measure having been carried into immediate execu- 
tion, they were thus furnished with abundant sup- 
plies for raising troops to defend their country. (Pau- 
san. Phoc. 2. Diod. Sic. XVI. 522.) These events 
led to what the Greek historians have termed the 
Sacred war, which broke out in the second year of 
the 106th Olympiad. 

The Thebans were the first to take up arms in 
the cause of religion, which had been thus openly 
violated by the Phocians ; and, in a battle that took 
place soon after the commencement of hostilities, the 
latter were defeated with considerable loss, and their 
leader Philomelus killed in the rout which ensued. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 525. Pausan. Phoc. 2.) The Pho- 
cians, however, were not intimidated by this ill suc- 
cess, and, having raised a fresh army, headed by 
Onomarchus, they obtained several important ad- 
vantages against the Amphictyonic army, notwith- 
standing the accession of Philip king of Macedon to 
the confederacy. Onomarchus having united his forces 
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with those of Lycophron, tyrant of Pherae, then at 
war with Philip, he was enabled to vanquish the 
latter in two successive engagements, and compel 
him to evacuate Thessaly. Philip, however, was 
soon in a state to resume hostilities and reenter 
Thessaly, when a third battle was fought, which 
terminated in the discomfiture and death of Ono- 
marchus. Diodorus asserts that he was taken pri- 
soner, and put to death by order of Philip; Pau- 
sanias, that he perished by the hands of his own 
soldiers. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 529. Pausan. Phoc. 2.) 
He was succeeded by his brother Phayllus, who at 
first appears to have been successful, but was at 
length overthrown in several engagements with the 
Boeotian troops ; and was soon after seized with a 
disorder, which terminated fatally. On his death 
the command devolved on Phalaecus, who, according 
to Pausanias, (Phoc. 2.) was his son ; but Diodorus 
affirms that he was the son of Onomarchus. (XVI. 
530.) This leader being not long after deposed, 
the army was intrusted to a commission, at the head 
of which was Philo ; whose total want of probity 
soon became evident, by the disappearance of large 
sums from the sacred treasury. Kfe was in conse- 
quence brought to trial, condemned, and put to 
death. Diodorus estimates the whole amount of 
what was taken from Delphi during the war at 
10,000 talents. (XVI. 540.) Phalaecus was now 
restored to the command, but, finding the resources 
of the state nearly exhausted, and Philip being 
placed by the Amphictyonic council at the head of 
their forces, he deemed all further resistance hope- 
less, and submitted to the king of Macedon, on con- 
dition of being allowed to retire with his troops to 
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the Peloponnesus. This convention put an end at 
once to the Sacred war, after a duration of ten 
years, when a decree was passed in the Amphic- 
tyonic council, by which it was adjudged that the 
walls of all the Phocian towns should be razed to 
the ground, and their right of voting in the council 
transferred to those of Macedonia. (Diod. Sic. XVI* 
542. Pausan. Phoc. 2.) Phocis, however, soon after 
recovered from this state of decfradation and sub- 
jection by the assistance of Athens and Thebes, who 
united in restoring its cities in a great measure to 
their former cpndition. In return for these benefits 
the Phocians joined the confederacy that had been 
formed by the two republics against Philip; they 
also took part in the Lamiac war after the death of 
Alexander ; and when the Gauls made their unsuc- 
cessful attempt on the temple of Delphi, they are 
said by Pausanias to have displayed the greatest 
zeal and alacrity in the pursuit of the common 
enemy, as if anxious to efface the recollection of the 
disgrace they had formerly incurred. (Pausan. Phoc. 
3.) Other passages, which serve to illustrate the 
history of Phocis, will be found in Demosthenes, de 
Fals. Legat; Isocrat. ad Phil. Aristot. Anal. Pr. II« 
24. 

The maritime part of this province, with which 
I shall commence its description, occupied an extent 
of coast of nearly one day's sail, as Dicaearchus re- 
ports, (v. 79. Scyl. Peripl. p. 14.) from the border of 
the Locri Ozolse to the confines of Boeotia. 

The Crissaean gulf, which now takes its namecnssnus 
from Salona, was so called from the once celebrated 
city of Crissa, situated below Delphi, and at the 
foot of Parnassus. The western shore of this bay, 
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belon£^iig to the Locrians, has been already de* 
gcribed ; the eastern side laj entirely within the 
boundaries of Phocis. Strabo reckoned 508 stadia 
from the head of the Crissaeus sinus to Thermopylae. 
(VIII. p. 834.) This geographer sometimes appears 
to have applied the name of this particular bay to 
the whole of the Corinthian gulf. (VIII. p. 336.) 

"Oare h* Ix IlfXoTroyyija'oy visipeiv hipyti. 

HoM. Hymn. Apoll. 431. 

(Cf. Thuc. 1. 107. Plin. IV. 3.) Pausanias terms it 
Crissaeum mare. (Phoc. 13.) 

The first Phocian town, at the head of the gulf, 
Cirrha. was Cirrha, the harbour of Delphi, and situated dose 
to the mouth of the river Pleistus, which descends 
from Parnassus. Pausanias reckoned sixty stadia 
from the latter city to Cirrha. (Phoc. 37.) This 
writer, however, seems, with some others, to have 
confounded the town of which we are now speaking 
with Crissa, a city that had ceased to exist in his 
time, but which formerly stood more inland, be* 
tween Cirrha and Delphi. Strabo, who clearly dis- 
tinguishes them, informs us, that Cirrha was si. 
tuated on the sea, and opposite to Sicyon ; and that 
the distance from thence to Delphi was eighty sta- 
dia, (IX. p. 418.) so says also Dicaearchus, v. 73. 

..... aisi Klppas 8* ayco 

Livy informs us that it was on the road from Cirrha 
to Delphi that king Eumenes was waylaid and a,U 
tacked by assassins. (Liv. XLII. 15.) The Crissaean 
plain, in which the Pythian games were celebratedt 
sometimes took its name from Cirrha, as being like* 
wise contiguous to that city. 
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0$ eufMvgl vocp 

paiev eo'Te^otvoDfjievov 
Tiov itoci YlapvoLfTtria 

Aooptsl Te xdofico, PiND. Pyth. VIII. 26. 

iriKS xai ^aQuKslfico- 

Uirpav xpaTijcriTroSa ^pixlav, Pyth. X. 24. 

(Scyl. Peripl. p. 14. Plin. IV. 3.) We are told by 
Athenaeus that war was once waged by the Cirrhae- 
ans against the Phocians. It arose from the circum- 
stance of the former having carried off a Phocian 
maid, together with some Argive women, on their 
return from Delphi. The contest lasted for ten 
years, when Cirrha was taken, as Callisthenes re- 
ported, who wrote a history of those events. (Athen. 
XIII. 10.) The Cirrhean plain and port, says 
^schines, which are now accqrsed, were formerly 
inhabited by the Cirrhaei atid Acragallidae, a nefa- 
rious race, who violated the sanctity of the temple 
of Delphi, and ransacked its treasures. The oracle, 
on being consulted by the Amphictyons, declared 
that a war of extermination was to be carried on 
against those offenders, and that their land was 
never hereafter to be placed in a state of cultiva- 
tion. This decree was executed in the time of So- 
lon, who took an active part in the expedition. The 
port of Cirrha was then demolished, and its territory 
declared accursed, according to the form prescribed 
by1;he oracle ; but this edict was afterwards violated 
by the Amphissians, who tilled the land, and re- 
paired the port- (^sch. in Ctes. p. 69. Pausan. Phoc. 
37. Polyaen. Strat. III. 6. Strab. IX. p. 418. Plut. 
Solon.) 
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It is evident that Cirrha still existed in the time 
of Pausanias, as he mentions the temples of Apollo, 
Diana, and Latona, as well as several statues worthy 
of notice. (Phoc. 37.) The ruins of Cirrha are 
pointed out by sir W. Gell near the village of Xeno 
Pegadia, on a very gentle eminence on the coast, 
close to the many beds of the Pleistus. The city 
was of a quadrangular form, and its walls were com- 
posed of large blocks *. Above Cirrha, as we are told 

Cirphis by Strabo, was mount Cirphis, separated from the 
chain of Parnassus by the valley of the Pleistus. 
(IX. p. 418. Anton. Liberal. Metam. VIII. p. 55.) 
This mountain is now lijespina. 

Crissa. Crissa, which gave its name to the gulf and plain 

on which it stood, was apparently situated higher 
up than Cirrha, towards the foot of Parnassus. Its 
antiquity is attested by Homer, who mentions it in 
the catalogue of ships, 

II. B. '520. . 
and also in the Hymn to Apollo, (v. 438.) 

It was more especially famous for the celebration 
of the Pythian games solemnized in its plain. 

'Ev Kpi(rct 8* 6vpv<T$6yr}g el- 

8* 'A^oXXcov /xiv, wops T oiyXatoLV, 

PiND. ISTHM. II. 26. 

Eu^o^ov upfiari vlxuv. 
KpKraiuKTiv sv irTv^als oLitayyeXfi. 

Id. Pyth. VI. 18. 

.... itav V h:lyi/n\oLTO 

Soph. El. 730. 
» Itin. p. 199. Pouqueville, t. IV. p. 106. 
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OvTi yap 6 toLv Kpiaav 
Bouvojxov sp^cov axTaiy 
n«i^^*AyajX6jxvoyi$«^ afrepirpovos. Ibid. 180. 

We learn from Strabo, that the ill treatment and 
vexations to which strangers who visited the temple 
of Delphi were subjected on the part of the Cris- 
seans, together with the heavy contributions and 
duties they laid on all imports from Sicily and Italy, 
at length induced the Amphictyons to take forcible 
measures for repressing these malpractices. 

Eurylochus, a Thessalian^ was intrusted with the 
command of the troops on this service, and in the 
contest that ensued, which is commonly termed the 
Sacred or Crissaean war, that people were finally 
conquered, and their town completely destroyed. 
(Strab. IX. p. 418. Pausan. Phoc. 37. Cf Steph. 
Byz. V. Kpia-a. Anton. Liber. Metam. VIII. Nonn. 
Dionys. XIII. 123. Plin. IV. 2.) We are in- 
formed, however, by Nicetas, the Byzantine histo- 
rian, that it still retained its name in his time; 
and when Benjamin of Tudela visited this part 
of Greece, the site was still occupied by some of 
his countrymen^. Sir W. Gell, in his Itinerary, 
points out the ruins of Crissa near an old church, 
situated on the spot still called Crisso. The ancient 
town, or at least the citadel of Crissa, stood at the 
point of the rock now occupied by the church. The 
glen of the Pleistus, below this church, is probably 
the site of the Delphic Hippodrome, for which there 
was no sufficient space on the declivities above. 
The same antiquary observed also the ancient gate 

« 

b Ap. Palmer. Ant. Gr. 1. VI. c. 4. p. 605. 
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of Crissa, and several tombs and sepulchres in the 
rock*^. 
Pieistus fl. The river Pleistus, which has been mentioned as 
flowing between Parnassus and mount Cirphis, and 
falling into the Crissaean bay near the ruins of CSr- 
rha, is now named Shaliska ^. It is frequently al- 
luded to by the poets of antiquity. 

KaXo5<ra, xa) reXeiov v^kftov A/a. 

iEsCH. EUMEN. 27. 

O^SI T« TToo TgJvijxev o<p*^ fJt'iyoiS' aXX' rri xsTvo 
0fipiov alvoyevBiov a'/fo TlknaTolo xoiiepTrov 
napyi}<roy vifotrra ^egiarifei Imfia xuxXoi;. 

Callim. H. in Dsl. 

TloKKat $6 Keopuxiou Nujx^ai TlXBiaroio dvyarps^ 
&ap(r6ve(TK0V eirieo'a'iVj lyfie xsxXijyuTai. 

Apoll. Argon. II. 

AvtSx oy ^ 2i8o6VTO^, tji TIXeia-TOv oi%o xrprwv 
M^Xa TUfJLWv ^XoiovTUy Tuvovg fxifji^ria-aTO KaSjxov. 

NiCAND. AP. AtHEN. III. J^. 

(Cf. Pausan. Phoc. 37. Strab. IX. p. 418.) 

Continuing alpng the coast from the mouth of 
this river and the port of Cirrha, we find the town of 

Anticyra Auticyra, Celebrated for its manufacture of hellebore. 

cirrha. (Scyl. p. 14. Thcophr. IX. 10. Strab. IX. p. 418. 
Pausan. Phoc. 36.) 

Pausanias af&rms^ that the inhabitants of Anti- 
cyra were driven from their town by Philip the 
son of Amyntas, on the termination of the Sacred 
war. (Phoc. 36.) At a later period it was besi^ed 
and taken by Lsevinus the Roman pr^tor, who de- 

^ Itiner. p. 195. Pouqueville, t. IV. p. lOG. 
^i Pouqueville, t. IV. p. 113. 
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livered it up to the iEtolians. (Liv. XXVI. 26.) 
And subsequently, in the Macedonian war, it was 
occupied by Titus Q. Flamininus, on account of the 
facilities which its harbour presented for the opera- 
tions of the Roman fleet in the Corinthian gulf. 
(XXXII. 18. Cf. Pausan. Phoc. 36. Polyb. XVIII. 
28, 7. XXVII. 14, 6. Cf. Dicaearch. v. 52. Steph. 
Byz. V. ^AvTiKvpa. Hellad. ap. Phot. Ptolem. p. 
86.) 

The site of Anticyra corresponds, as is generally 
believed, with that of Asprospiti, in a bay of some 
extent parallel to that of Salona. " Here is a good 
port/' says sir W. Gell, " and some remains of an- 
tiquity ®." Chandler remarks, " that the site is 
now called Asprospitia, or the white houses ; and 
some traces of the buildings, from which it was so 
" named, remain. The port is land-locked, and fre- 
** quented by vessels for com ^." 

Near Anticyra stood Medeon, which, according to Medeon. 
Pausimias, was destroyed with the other Phocian 
towns after the termination of the Sacred war, and 
was probably never restored. (Phoc. 3. et 36.) 
Strabo places Medeon of Phocis one hundred and 
sixty stadia from the confines of Bceotia. (IX. p. 
410. and 423. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. MeSewv.) Sir W. 
Gdl speaks of a PaUeo Castro about half-way be^ 
tween Stiri and Asprospitia^ which may possibly be 
Medeon ^. 

In the same vicinity Strabo notices a small place 
named Marathus^ (IX. p. 423.) beyond which wasMarathus. 
the Pharvffium promontorium^ with a station for Pharygium 

. . 4^ . promonto- 

shif^HUg. (IX. p. 423.) This is now Cape Agia^rmm. 

« Itiner. p. 174. ^ Travels in Greece, t. II. p. 301. 

8 Itiner. p. 1 7^. 
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Pharyg®. PlutoTch mi^ntions the Phocian town of Pharygae, 
which was apparently situated in this vicinity^ and 

Acrurium Dear the mountain named at first Acrurium, but 

mons. afterwards Galate. (Plut. vit. Phocion.) This, in 
the opinion of sir W. Gell, answers to " a projecting 
** mountain opposite Asprospiti, on the east side of 
« the gulf \" 

Mychos . Beyond Cape Pharygium was the port called My- 
chos by Strabo, and which he asserts to have been 
the extreme point of Phocis on the eastern frontier, 
where it was contiguous to Boeotia. (IX. p. 423.) 
This harbour probably corresponds with the haven 
now known by the name of Hagios Lukas. 

Buiis. A little further up the country was the city of 

Bulls, which Pausanias seems to assign to Boeotia, 
at the same time that he allows it had joined the 
Phocian confederacy in the Sacred war under Phi- 
lomelus and Onomarchus. (Phoc. 37.) Stephanus 
Byz. certainly calls it a Phocian town, (v. BoSA/j-,) as 
do likewise Pliny, (IV. 3.) and Ptolemy, (p. 87.) 

Pausanias states, that Bulis was situated on a hill^ 
and only seven stadia from its port, which is doubt- 

Nauiochus less the same as the Mychos of Strabo and the Nau- 

portus. , 

lochus of Pliny. (IV. 3.) Near it was a small stream 

Heradeus named after Hercules. The city also contained a 

Saunium fountain called Saunium. Its population was chiefly 

employed in the search of the shell-fish, which 

yielded the purple dye. (Pausan. Phoc. 37.) Fur- 

stiris. ther inland, and somewhat to the west, was Stiris, 

the inhabitants of which pretended to be descended 

from a colony of the Athenian demus of Stiria. 

This town, from being situated, as Pausanias affirms, 

^ Itiner. p. 174. 
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on an elevated and roqky summit, frequently suf- 
fered from drought. Its only fountain was distant 
four stadia. Here was a temple dedicated to Ceres, 
and a statue of the goddess, formed of Pentelic 
marble. (Phoc. 35.) Stiris was destroyed by Philip 
of Macedon in the Sacred war. (Pausan. Phoc. 3. 
Cf. Plut. Vit. LucuU.) Its ruins still retain the 
name of Pcd€Bo Stiri. The monastery of St. Luke 
of Stiris was built with the ancient materials. 
Chandler noticed several inscriptions, which were 
fixed in the walls \ 

North-west of Stiris, and distant about sixty Ambrys- 
stadia^ according to Pausanias^ was the city of Am- 
bryssus^ situated in a rich and fertile country abound- 
ing in vines, and a plant producing a scarlet dye, by 
means of an insect which was bred in its berries. 

• 

This town, having been destroyed by the Amphic- 
tyons, was rebuilt and fortified by the Thebans be- 
fore the battle of Cheronaea. (Pausan. Phoc. 3. et 36.) 
In the Macedonian war it was taken by T. Quintius 
Flamininus. (Liv. XXXII. 18. Cf. Polyb. IV. 25, 
2. Strab. IX. p. 423. Plin. IV. 3. Steph. Byz. v. 
"AfAif^pvcTOi.) Its ruins were first discovered, I believe, 
by Chandler, near the village of Dystomo^ which 
occupies a similar position under mount Parnassus. 
He observed an inscription, which recorded the erec- 
tion of a statue to the emperor Marcus Aurelius by 
the citizens of Ambryssus, and saw also several rem- 
nants of the walls without the village ^. Advancing 
towards mount Parnassus, which rises to the north- 
east of this ancient city, we enter on the celebrated 

» Travels in Greece, t. II. p. well, 1. 1. p. 1 90. GelPs Itiner. 
304. GelPs Itiner. p. 175. p. 173. 

^ Travels, t. II, p. 302. Dod- 
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road known bj the name of Scliiste Odos, «r the di- 
vided wa J, often mentioned by the Greek tn^iedians 
as the fsp&t where Lains feD by the hand of hb on- 
finrtonate son. It was also called Triodos^ frmn the 
circumstance of the three roads, leading to Delphi, 
Daulis, and Amhryssus, uniting there. 

*£( raxni AfA^mp, xaan ^aaXiet^ Srya, 

Sera. CBd. Ttk. TBS. 

*fl Tp&g miXalht, mou msMfOfuni Men, 
Aff*^ TSj xai ffTstam^ h rprjeXoLl^ o34j^. Id. ]998w 



Pausanias also sajs, it was caDed Scfaiste, and re- 
ports that the tomb of Laius was to be seen there. 
(Phoc. 5. Apollod. ]%bl. III. 5.) IXidwdl states 
that the modem name is Derhemy which means a 
pass^. 
Cjpftriasoa. In tbis Ticinitj we must, with Strabo, {dace Cjpa- 
rissus, an ancient Pbodan town noticed bjr Homer 
in his catalogue. 

O* KvTd^ia'(r9f ij(in- YhAAtat rs «&ip i [i«ytfa ». II. B. 519- 

Dicaearchus also informs us that it was in the inte- 
rior of Phocis. (t. 80.) 

St^phanus reports, that its former name was Bra- 
nusy and that it was situated on Parnassus, and 
near Delphi, (v. K9«aipi(r(ro^.) This ^rees with the 
to^pography of Strabo,. who affirms, that it stood be- 
low Lycorea, a small town on one of the higbest 
summits of Parnassus. (IX. p. 423.) Cyparissus is 
further meutiooed by Nounus aud Statins. 

» Trovek t. I. p. 197. O^ll's Uiner. p. 173L and 166. 
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EI^ov ?%— DioNYs. LIII. 123. 

, Fhoeida quis Fanopea? quis Daulida? quis Cyparissu^i? 
Et valles Lebadea tuas? Theb. VII. 344. 

Pausanias seems to identify the Cyparissus of 
Homer with Anticyra, (Phoc. 37.) but he notices in 
this part of Phocis a spot Darned Phocicum^ where Phodcum. 
the general assembly of the Phocian states was 
usually convened in a large building erected for 
that purpose. (Phoc. 5.) Cyparissus is supposed to 
correspond with the site now called Panics, where 
there is a Pakeo Castro, ^^ of which the lower part 
** of the walls are built with polygonal stones, but 
*^ on these are blocks with horizontal courses. It 
" does not appear to have been a place of great con- 
*^ Siequewge™." Others identify it with Palaio Ara- 
kova^. 

Lycorea, which, according to Strabo, stood above Lycorea. 
Cyparissus, was a place of the highest antiquity, 
since it is stated by the Arundelian Marbles to have 
be^i> o^^ee the residence of Deucalion. Strabo also 
afBrms that it was more ancient than Delphi. (IX. 
p. 418. C^. Pausan. Phoc. 6. Steph. Byz. v. Av/ci- 
peta, Etym. M. ead. v. Apoll. Schol. ad Argon. I. 
1490. Pind. Schol. Ol. IX. 68.) DodweU reports, 
that it still retains the name of Jjyahoura ; and he 
was informed that it possessed considerable traces . 
of antiquity^ In descending from the heights of 
Lycorea, and keeping on the southern side of Par- 
nassus, we arrive at Castri, once the celebrated Delphi. 
Delphi, with which few spots in Greece can com- 
pete, either for beauty of scenery, or historical and 

~ GeU> Itiner. p. 180. <> Travels, 1. 1, p. 189. Gell, 

" «» Dedw«lU 1. 1, p. 196. Itioer. p. \^^, 
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cfafflinil intoest We are not informed whence the 
name of Delphi was derived, but it is certain that 
the appdlation of Pjrtho alwajrs used by Homer is 
the more andent of the two. 

Il.B.519. 

^Ifiov 'AvoAAdPM^ UMi in wtTpqiav^. II. L 405. 

Ajfreo yap ^Xxa^nf Ai^s xuipipf wapaauNrnj 
TltMX ip^cfun/p, ha xoKks^ipov ILvnqjo^. 

Od. a. 580. 

Pindar likewise more commonly employs the nanie 
ofPytho; 

rm fth * AWX- 

km a Tff Tluta xS6og If 

'AftffXTvowpy nropcy 

'Iwwc^iulof. Pyth. IV. 116. 

Tu S*, kxarafiokej voySoxoy 
"Saiv evxXia Si- 

avifiow Uvdonos h yuoAoi^, 
To fiif /uiyiOToy to^ 

01 x»PM^oov wwoffos. Pyth. VIII. 87. 
though he acknowledges also that of Delphi : 

"Offira T h AeX- 
•H» x4«-oij Iv XfWo^ Ol. XIII. 60. 

Ko^Xiyuyaixi irirpa 

Ai^av Ift^fToiv ayayovT &wo Aikpnf. 

Pyth. IX 181. 
We find both in -Slschylus, Euripides, and Sopho- 
cles. Herodotus and historians in general speak 
only of Delphi. A short sketch of the history of 
this most celebrated oracle and temple will not per- 
haps be unacceptable to the reader. Though not so 
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andent as Dbdona, it is evident that the fame of 
the Delphic shrine had been established at a very 
early period, from the mention made of it by Ho* 
mer, and the accounts supplied by Pausanias and 
Strabo. This geographer reports that it was at 
first consulted only by the neighbouring states, but 
that after its fame became more widely spread, fo- 
reign princes and nations eagerly sought responses 
from the sacred tripod, and loaded the altars of the 
god with rich presents and costly offerings. (IX. 
420.) Respecting the construction of the first tem- 
ple, nothing certain seems to be known. Pausanias 
is inclined to think it was composed of brass. (Phoc. 
5.) To this succeeded a more stately edifice of stone, 
erected by two architects named Trophonius and 
Agamedes. (Pausan. loc. cit.) Here were deposited 
the sumptuous presents of Gyges and Midas, Aly- 
attes and Croesus, (Herod. I. 14, 50. 51.) as well as 
those of the Sybarites, Spinetae, and Siceliots, each 
prince and nation having their separate chapel or 
treasury for the reception of these offerings, with an 
inscription attesting the name of the donor, and the 
cause of the gift. (Strab. IX. p. 420.) This temple 
having been accidentally destroyed by fire in the 
first year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad, or 548 B. C, 
(Pausan. loc. dt.) the Amphictyons undertook to 
build another for the sum of 300 talents, of which 
the Delphians were to pay one fourth. The re- 
mainder of the amount is said to have been ob- 
tained by contributions from the different cities and 
nations. Amasis king of Egypt furnished a thou- 
sand talents of alumina. The Alcmaeonidae, a 
wealthy Athenian family, undertook the contract, 
ilnd agreed to construct the edifice of Porine stone, 
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but afterwards liberally substituted Parian marble 
fiwr the front, a circumstance which is said to have 
added considerably to their influence at Delphi. 
(Herod. II. 180. V. 62.) According to Strabo and 
Pausanias, the architect was Bpintharus, a Corin-* 
thian. (Strab. IX. p. 421. Pausan. Phoc. 5.) 

The vast riches accumulated in this temple led' 
Xerxes, after having forced the pass of Thermopylae, 
to detach a portion of his army into Phods, with 
a view of securing Delphi and its treasures^ which^ 
as Herodotus affirms, were better known to him 
than the contents of his own palace. The enter- 
prise, however, failed, owing, as it was reported by 
the Delphians, to the manifest interposition of the 
Deity, who terrified the barbarians, and hurled de^ 
struction on their scattered bands. (Herod. VIII. 
87.) Many years subsequent to this event the tem- 
ple fell, as we have already stated in the opening of 
this section, into the hands of the Phocians, headed 
by Philomelus, who scrupled not to appropriate 
its riches to the payment of his troops in the war 
he was then waging against Thebes. (Diod. Sic. 
XVI. 523. Pausan. Phoc. 2. Strab. IX. p. 421.) At 
a still later period Delphi became exposed to a for- 
midable attack from a large body of Gauls, headed 
by their king Brennus. These barbarians having 
forced the defiles of mount (Eta, possessed them- 
selves of the temple, and ransacked its treasures. 
The booty which they obtained on this occasion is 
stated to have been immense; and this they must 
have succeeded in removing to their own country, 
since we are told that, on the capture of Tolosa, a 
city of Gaul, by the Roman general Caepio, a great 
part of the Delphic spoils were found there. (Strab. 
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IV. p. 188. Dio Cass. Excerpt, p. 630.) Pausanias, 
however, relates, that the Gauls met with great dis- 
asters in their attempt on Delphi, and were totally 
discomfited through the miraculous intervention of 
the god. (Phoc. 23. Cf. Polyb. I. 6, 6. II. 20, 6. 
Justin. XXIV. 6.) Sylla is also said to have robbed 
this temple, as well as those of Olympia and Epi- 
daurus. (Dio Cass. Excerpt, p. 646. Diod. Sic. Ex- 
cept. 406.) 

Strabo assures us, that in his time the temple 
was greatly impoverished, all the offerings of any 
value having been successively removed. (IX. p. 
420.) The last plunderer was Nero, who carried 
off 500 statues of bronze at one time, as Pausanias 
reports. (Phoc. 7.^) 

The spot from whence issued the prophetic va- 
poiM- Which inspired the priestess was said to be 
Hie central point of the earth, this having been 
proved by Jupiter himself, who despatched two 
aagies from different quarters of the heavens, which 
there eneount^ed each other. (Strab. IX. p. 41 9* 
Pausan. Phoc. 16. Plut. de Orac. Def. t. II. p. 409. 
Plut. de Rep. IV. p. 427.) 

Eur. Oaest. 330. 

"Of got 0ffjXfv Upoiv UvioO' 
vi Ts KoA opMUuv 

jc^ avv i^viga — PiND. Pyth. XI. 15. 

p The reader will find a co- ferent times to the god of Del- 
pious list of the most remark- phi in the Travels of Anachar- 
«Ue efiferings presented at dif- sis> t. II. ch. 22. 
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"MLsirifJt^kov V tifUfJM Ao^lov ireSov, 

iEscH. CoEPH. 1082. 

Metvreiof rot $* aU) 

T^VTu irtqvnoTarui, SoPH. CEd. Tyb. 479» 

Strabo reports, that the sacred tripod was placed 
over the mouth of the cave, whence proceeded the 
exhalation, and which was of great depth. On this 
sat the Pythia, who, having caught the inspiration, 
pronounced her oracles in extempore verse or prose; 
if the latter, it was immediately versified by the 
poets always employed for that purpose. (IX. p. 
419') The oracle itself is said to have been disco- 
vered by accident. Some goats having strayed to 
the mouth of the cavern were suddenly seized with 
convulsions: those likewise by whom they were 
found in this situation having been affected in a 
similar manner; the circumstance was deemed to 
be supernatural, and the cave pronounced the seat 
of prophecy. (Pausan. Phoc. 5. Plut. de Orac. Def. 
t. II. p. 433. Plin. II. 93.) The priestess could 
only be consulted on certain days, and never oftener 
than once in the course of a month. (Plut. Quaest. 
Graec. t. II. p. 292.) Sacrifices and other ceremo- 
nies were to be performed by those who sought an 
answer from the oracle before they could be admit- 
ted into the sanctuary. (Herod. VII. 140. Plutarch, 
de Orac. Def. t. II. p. 435. et 437. Id. de Pytb- 
Orac. t. II. p. 397.) The most remarkable of the 
Pythian responses are those which Herodotus re- 
cords as having been delivered to the Athenians, 
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^lefore the invasion of Xerxes, (VII. 140.) to Croe- 
sus, (I. 46.) Lycurgus, (I. 65.) Glaucus the Spartan, 
(VI. 86.) and one, relative to Agesilaus, cited by 
Pausanias. (Lacon. 8.) There was, as it appears, 
however, no difficulty in bribing and otherwise in- 
fluencing the Pythia herself, as history presents us 
with several instances of this imposture. Thus we 
are told that the Alcmaeonidse suggested on one oc- 
casion such answers as accorded with their political 
designs. (Herod. V. 62. et 90.) Cleomenes king of 
Sparta also prevailed on the priestess to aver that 
Demaratus his colleague was illegitimate. On the 
dislcovery, however, of this machination, the Pythia 
was removed from her office. (Herod. VI. 66.) The 
same charge was brought against Plistoanax, another 
sovereign of Sparta. (Thuc. V. 16. Cf. Plut. De- 
mosth. t. I. p. 854. et Nic. t. I. p. 532.) 

Delphi derived further celebrity from its being 
the place where the Amphictyonic council held one 
of their assemblies, (Strab. IX. p. 420.*i) and also 
from the institution of the games which that ancient 
and illustrious body had established in the third 
year of the 48th Olympiad, 591 B. C, after the 
successful termination of the Crissaean war'. (Pau- 
san. Phoc. 7.) 

It may be remarked, that Strabo seems to ascribe 
the origin of the Amphictyonic assembly to Acri- 
sius, (IX. p. 420.) but Pausanias refers it to Am- 
phictyon the son of Deucalion, (Phoc. 8.) while An- 
drotion, an Attic writer, derived the name from the 
Greek word ajx^//m»y, implying that Delphi was at 

*i S*« Croix des Gouvern. "" See Clinton's Fasti Hell, 

Feder. Art. 2. p. 19. Append. I. p. 195. 
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an ^rif peHk)d the i^sdezvous of the surroundiiig 
Batkms. (ap. Pausan. loc. cit) 

Tli^ city of Delphi itself was placed, afi Btrabo 
isfbrms uis, at the foot of the most scnithem point 
ef the chain of Parnassus, and was built in the 
shape of an amphitheatre, of which the circuit 
might be estimated at sixteen stadia. (IX. p. 418.) 

Kv^jtcSy ^p&s Zipvpov riTpdf/^chf^ a6toip ijrepdiv 

Tfi^X^^' ^^* ^^^ rexi^riffaTO 4>o7^oj 'Att^XAcov 
Ni}ov 70f^(ra(rOa< lisf^aTOVj el^e rs jxDdov. 

HoM. Hymn. Apoll. 282. 

Tov i^f Ztfu^ (niji^i iLareL %dayo; su§uo8e/i]$ 
Tiuitn ev ^yadiii, yvixois wro Uupw^acoio 

Hesiob. Theog. 498. 

It was considered the largest town of Phocis. l(Piau- 
san. Phoc. 34. Strab. loc. cit.) 

t/ y^p epco xaXov itotb 

'Elm. Ob^st. 1^4. 
Out Pausariifts oteei'ves, that its citis^ns accounted 

4 

themselves a distinct people from thie Phodans, and 
refused to be classed with them. (Messen. 84. Oft 
Thuc. I. 112. Plut Cimon.) Other passages rela- 
tive to this far-famed city will be found in Polybius, 
XXVI. 5, 2. Livy, XXXVIII. 48. XLI. 33. a^ 
cero, de Nat. D. HI. 28. et Div. I. 19. G£ Orph. 
Hymn, in Them. v. 8. Aristid. Panath. Or. Eurip. 
Ion. 94. Heliod. JEtbiop. II. p. 107. Steph. Byz. v. 
AeA^o/. For an account of the numerous ruins still 
remaining at Castri, which occupies the site of 
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Delphi, the reader may consult the modem traveL 
lers referred to in the note". 

Above Delphi rises mount Parnassus, which ex- Parnassus 
tends from the country of the Locri Ozolae to the 
extremity of Phocis, in a north-easterly direction, 
where it joins the chain of (Eta. Towards the 
south-east it is connected with those of Helicon and 
the other Boeotian ridges. (Strab. IX. p. 417.) Par- 
nassus is the highest mountain of centr^ Greece, 
and retains its snows for the greater part of the 
year ; hence the epithets so universally applied to it 
by the poets. The name of Parnassus does not oc- 
cur in the Iliad, but it is frequently mentioned in 
the Odyssey, where Ulysses recounts his adventure 
in hunting a boar with Autolycus and his sons. 

Bay f Ifiey eg if\pY^v ^ftev xuvs^, vill xcti aurdi 
T166J AuToXuxou' jxera roTcri hs Ziog 'OSuercewj 

tlupvuicov' Tkya V Jhuvov nru^as ^veiAoiffTAg, T. '430. 

"KTiUfju^e yoip rou vifoevro^ 

*ApTleos favei(ra 
^ilJiM Tlapva<rotJy rov oSijXov 

"Av^a ffivT »xvetJs«v. SoPH. (El). Tye. 473. 

4>o/)3<p SoJXa jUrsXaJpcoy, 

Uagvuaoij xaT8va<r6riV — EUR. Phobn. 213. 

Jflapyy^iiieg S' ajSaroi xopu^«l, 

KaraXajX9ro|X€yai -n^v rj[/i,eguv 

*A\I/78« ^poToiai di^ovTai, Id. Ion. 86. 

Its summit was especially sacred to Bacchus. 

**lvx isigiits Hupvourou 
Uijpois ?%ou(ri (TxoVsXoy 

* Chandler, t. II. p. 325. tela, 1. 1, p. 349. Pouquevili^ 
Dodwell, t. I. p. 175. Geirs t. IV. p. 116. 
Itiaet. p. 183. Hughes's Tra- 
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"ha. Baxp^iO^, ufi^i^pov; avi^eov 

NuxTiiroXoij oifia <ruftj3ax;^ai^. loN, 71S, 

^ Ka) vvVf (1$ ^lalas 

Uav^fios ix^Tou ifiXis 

KaSupa-lm Uapvr^aiuv 

'TTFBp XXITUV, ^ 

^Tovotvra. TlopifMV. 

ovreov x^P^Y ^^^P^^ vvi)(iwf 

rial, Aio^ ymiKov. Soph. Ant. 1140. 

Aiovva-osy 0$ iuptrouri xa) ViPpwv iopulg 
Karaitros Iv vvuKUKn Ilapva(rcrov xara 
Uvfia x^psvoov vupiivoi^ crvv AffX^fViv. 

Eur. Hyps. Fbag. I. 

The two lofty rocks which rise perpendicularly from 
Delphi^ and obtained for the mountain the epithet 
of hKopv<f}o^j or the two headed, 

'Ictf \i[ji,7rou(ra ireTgot irupog 

AiKopvfov (riXa$ inrep aKpoov 

Bax;^e/eov — EuR. Phcen. 284. 

Hyampeia were aucicutly known by the names of Hyampeia 
pieia, Par. and Naupleia, (Herod. VIII. 39.) but sometimes 
^l^:"- that of Phaedriades was applied to them in common. 
des scopuu. It was from these elevated crags that culprits and 
sacrilegious criminals were hurled by the Delphians ; 
and in this manner the unfortunate iBsop was bar- 
barously murdered. (Plut. de Ser. Num. Vind. Cf. 
CastaUa Diod. Sic. XVI. 523.) The celebrated Castalian 

fons. 

fount pours down the cleft or chasm between these 
two summits, being fed by the perpetual snows of 
Parnassus. 
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%Tipo^ VKWK9 XtyvvSf h'' 

Kaa-TaXlas ts voLfia. SoPH. Ant. 11^. 

'A>Xy CO 4>o//3ou Ae\fo) tipauns, 

Tei$ KaaraXlag apyvpoethls 

Ba/v6T6 ilvas* xotiagals $« hpocois 

*A^u8^ava/x,6voi, OTel^sre vaovg. EuR. loN. 94. 

...... CO ^olfie, fjMVTeloov 8* nre- 

jSfle; t^atiooVf Tpmo^l t h ^pvirim 
0a(r(reis, bv a4fevdil ipovcpf 
Mfltire/a^ fipoTols otvu^alvaav^ 
QiO'^iruiv Bfjuov oButcov 
"TifBp^ K^atrraXlag peeSpcov 

Iph. Taub. 1262. 

riapyijo-cov vifoevra 6ool$ &a 7ro(T<r) ing^a-us 
"IxiTo KaoraX/jj^ *A^eXool8os Ugov v^oop* 

Panyas. ap. Paus. Phoc. 8. 

Nv/xf^i KaarotXliis Tlapvitrioy oiliro$ Jf^OKrai, 

Theoce. Id. VII. 148. 

Sed me Parnassi deserta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor. Juvat ire jugis, qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam molli devertitur orbita clivo. 

Geoeg. III. 293. 

(Cf. Pausan. Phoc. 8.) "The Castalian spring,'* 
says Dodwell^ " is clear^ and forms an excellent be- 
« verage. The water, which oozes from the rock, 
^' was in ancient times introduced into a hollow 
^' square, where it was retained for the use of the 
^ Pythia and the .oracular priests. The fountain is 
^* ornamented with pendant ivy, and overshadowed 
by a large fig-tree. Above the Phdedriades is a 
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" plain, and a small lake, the waters of which enter 
" a katabathron or chasm ; and it is probably from 
this that the Castalian spring is supplied. After a 
quick descent to the bottom of the valley, through 
a narrow and rocky glen, it joins the little river 
" Pleistus*." 

Cassotis Near the temple of Apollo was another spring 
named Cassotis, as Pausanias reports. (Phoc. 24.) 

S^tt^ Higher up the mountain, and about two hours 
from Delphi, is the cdebrated Corycian cave, accu- 
rately described by the same ancient writer, who 
states that it surpasses in extent every other known 
cavern, and that it is possible to advance into the 
interior without a torch. The roof, from which an 
abundance of water trickles, is elevated far above 
the floor, and vestiges of the dripping moisture (i. e. 
stalactites) are to be seen attached to it along the 
whole extent of the cave. The inhabitants of Par- 
nassus consider it as sacred to the Corycian nymphs 
and the god Pan. (Phoc. 33. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 417.) 
Herodotus relates, that, on the approach of the Per- 
sians, the greater part of the population of Delphi 
ascended the mountain, and sought refuge in this 
capacious recess. (VIII. 86.) 

Ko/X)}, ^iXopvigy ^aifMvoov avaa'TpopYj* 

BpifMog 8' ep^ei rov x^f^ov. iEsCH. EuMEN. 9&. 

H^i Nt/O'ijf apa Ta$ flij- 
go7p9fov ivgo'Qfopsig 
®toi(nuSj oS Aiovuir', vj 

Kopufals Kwgwtlats; £u&. JBacch. 556. 

We are indebted for an account of the present state 

* Travels, t. I. p. 1 72. 
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of this remarkable cave to Mr. Raikes^ who was the 
first modem traveller who discovered its site. He 
describes the narrow and low entrance as spreading 
at once into a chamber 330 feet long, by nearly 200 
wide. The stalactites from the top hung in the 
most graceful forms the whole length of the roof, 
and fell like drapery down the sides ^. 

If we now ascend still higher up the mountain 
by a steep and rugged path, and cross over to that 
nde which faces the north, we shall reach, after 
proceeding about eighty stadia, according to Pausa- 
nias's estimation of the distance, the city of Titho- Tithorea 
Tea, or Neon, as it was also called ; the name of Ti- et Neon. 
thorea being only properly applied to one of the 
peaks of Parnassus. (Herod. VIII. 32. Demetr. 
Seeps, ap. Strab. IX. p. 439.) Neon, as we learn 
from Herodotus, was taken and burnt by the army 
of Xerxes. (VIII. 33.) In its vicinity, Philomelus, 
the Phocian general, was defeated and slain by the 
Thebatis. (Pausan. Phoc. 2.) Demosthenes writes 
the name of this town in the plural number, when 
Bpe^&ing of a Boeotian detachment which was de- 
stroyed there by the Phocians, ev Ncwa/v. (De Fab. 
L^. p. 387. Cf. Androt. ap. Harpocr. v. New.) Pau- 
sanias mentions its theatre and forum ; also a temple 
of Minerva, and the monument of Phocus. (Phoc. 
32. Cf. Boeot. 17. Steph. Byz. v. TiSopaia, Hierocl. 
Syn. p. 644.) 

The ruins of Tithorea were first observed by Dr. 
Clarke near the modern village of Velit%a. " We 
^^ arrived," says that traveller, *^ at the walls of Ti- 
•** tfaorea^ extending in a surprising manner up the 

" Journal in Walpole's Goll. voL I. p. 312. 
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^ prodigioiis precipice oi Vamaasaaf wliidi rises' be- 
^famd the vill^e of FeUixa. These rranaiiis are 
▼iaUe to a cimsideraUe height upon the rodcs. 
We found what we should have least expected to 
^ find remaining^ namelj, the fomm mentioDed bj 
^ Pausanias. It is a square structure, boilt in the 
^ Cyclopean style with large masses of stone, laid 
'^ together with great CTeniMss and regularity, hot 
^ without any cemoit*.'* 

CaOuikBA. The river Cachaks, which, from the account of 
Pausanias, flowed near Tithorea, is now named Ka- 
hh-Beumaj or the evil torrenff. Near the juncticm 
of this stream with the Cephissus, Dr. Churke points 
out some vest^es known to the inhabitants of the 
ooontrj by the name of ThhOy which he coooeiTes 
to be the ruins of Ledon, a Phodan city ahendy 
deserted in the time ci Pausanias'. I am dbposed, 
howerer, from the analogy of the name, to identify 

'^^"1^ these ancient remains with those ci Thyia, a place 
mentioned by Herodotus, whidi was so named from 
the daughter of Cephissus. The Delphians are stated 
by the historian to have here erected an altar to the 
winds. (VII. 178.) Pausanias speaks of the oil of 
Tithorea as being of excellent quality for the com- 
positioii of ointments; which were deemed worthy 
of being used by the Roman emperors. (I%oc. 38.) 

L«ion- Ledon, as I have already observed, was in ruins 

at the time that Pausanias travelled in Phocis ; but 
the name was still attached to a small hamlet dis- 
tant about forty stadia from the ancient town. Phi- 



"" Travels, p. U. s. 3. p. 216. 3. p. 215. Dodwell, t. IL p. 

Dodwell, t. U. p. 139. GeU*s 139. 

Itinerary, p. 214. * Travels, p. II. s. 3. p. 215. 

y darkens Traveb, p. U. s. 224. and 225. 
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lomelus^ who instigated the Phocians to seize upon 
Delphi, was a native of Ledoh. (Pausan. Phoc. 23.) 
More to the west, and at the foot of Parnassus, 
was Lilaea, mentioned bj Homer as being situated LUaea. 
near the source of the Cephissus. 

Of r ipoi notp TfOTUfuov Kyifto'trov Siov eveuof, 

OT re Al?Mtav ^ov, Tnjyij; ?ti Kij^io'O'oio. II. B. 52S. 

propellentemque Lilseam 

Cephissi glaciale caput. Stat. Theb. VII. 348. 

Kv^fKTOv $* Up* insira xi^tja'ao xaXMpieipoVf 

HoM. Hymn. Apoll. 240. 

Pausanias states, that the water issued from the 
spring at mid-day with a sound like the bellowing of 
a bull. In the city were to be seen a theatre, fo- 
rum,' and some baths ; also two temples of Apollo 
add Diana, and several statues of Pentelic marble. 
The climate was genial during three parts of the 
year; but the vicinity of Parnassus rendered the 
winters severe. Lildea, having been destroyed by 
Philip and the Amphictyons on the termination of 
the Sacred war, was again restored by the Boeotians 
and Athenians. Demetrius^ subsequently besieged 
it; and compelled it to surrender ; but through the 
valour of one of its citizens, named Patron, it was 
soon after enabled to throw off the Macedonian 
yoke.^ Pausanias reckons the distance between Li- 
laea and Delphi over Parnassus at 180 stadia. (Phoc. 
SS. Cf. Lycophr. 1073. Steph. Byz. v. Aixaia.) 

The ruins of this ancient city are thus described 
by Dodwell : ^^ The acropolis is upon an abrupt and 

^ Probably the son of Antigonus Gonatas. 
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rocky acclivity projecting from Parnassus. The 
sorroonding scenery has a grand and savage cfaa- 
^ racter. The lower town was in the plain^ and 
^ sevo^ remains oS the walls and towers are in a 
^ wonderful state of preservation, and in the tfaivd 
^^ style of construction. Some of the square towers 
'^ have their doors and windows remaining. There 
'^ is reason to conclude that these are the ruins of 
Lilaea ; and the sources of the Cephissus are seen 
in some fine springs impetuously gushing from 
'* the foot of the mountain, and immediately fcxrm- 
ing a copious and rapid stream^." 
Chandra. Charadra, according to Pausanias, was twenty 
stadia from Liljea, and was situated on a high md 
i^gg^ rock, near which flowed a small stream, 
cbjuradrus named Charadrus, that supplied the inhabitants with 
water; after a short course it joined tlie Cephissus. 
(Phoc. 33.) Herodotus names Charadra among the 
Phocian cities destroyed by the army of Xerxes. 
(VIII. 33.) 

Dodwell states that the ruins of this to?rn are to 
be seen near the village of Mariolates, at the foot 
of Parnassus^ They are situated on a steep preci- 
pitous hill projecting from the mountain ; the cir- 
cuit is small; the walls, which are in the third 
style, are nine feet and a half in thickness, and for- 
tified with square towers*^. 
AmpMcflea. Amphicdea, or Amphiclea, is placed by Pausanias 
sixty stadia from Lil«ea. The name of Hcis town 
is said to have been changed by a decree of the 
Amphictyons to Ophitea, (Phoc. 33.) but this appel- 
lation could never have been in general use, since 

^ Travels, t. II. p. 1 33. GelPs <= Traveb, t. II. p. 132. Gell** 
Itinerary, p. 207. Itinerary, p. 2CM. 
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the former is always employed by historians and 
geographers. Herodotus says Amphicaea was ruined 
by the Persians. (VIII. 33. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'A/x- 

The site of Amphicaea is commonly supposed to 
correspond with that of Dadi, a populous Greek 
town, standing on a gentle elevation at the foot of 
Parnassus^ and occupying the site of an ancient 
city; the distance of sixty stadia from Lilaea to 
Atnphicdea, as given by Pausanias^ nearly corre- 
sponds^ says Mr. Dodwell, to two hours all but 
seven minutes^ which we employed in journeying 
from the sources of the Cephissus to Dadi^. 

From Amphicaea, Pausanias conducts us to Ti-Tithro- 
thronium, a distance of fifteen stadia. (Phoc. 33.) 
Herodotus, who calls it Tethronium, reports that it 
was destroyed by the Persian army. (VIII. 33. Cf. 
Plin. IV. 4. Steph. Byz. v. T/9/?»v/ov.) Dodwell places 
Tithronium at Moulkiy near the river Dranitfca, 
which descends, from mount (Eta. '* The walls of 
" this place are so much destroyed, that it is even 
" difficult to comprehend the manner of their con- 
" structioh. Here is a fine circular foundation re- 
" gularly built with large blocks, and near it are 
" some frusta of Doric columns®." 

Drymaea was twenty stadia from Tithronium, and Drymaea. 
eighty from Amphicaea, according to Pausanias, who 
affirms that its more ancient name was Naubolus. 
The only building of note which it contained was 
an ancient temple of Ceres. (Phoc. 34.) This town 

** Travels, t. II. p. 134. Gelfs considers to be unique. P. 45. 

Itiner. p. 2 1 0. Sestini ascribes c. I . 

to Ampbicsea a coin with the ^ Travels, t. II. p. 136. Gell's 

epigraph AM*IKAlIf which he Itinerary, p. 211. 
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had been burnt and sacked by the Persians under 
Xerxes, as we are informed bj Herod. VIII, 3S, 
Mention of it occurs also in Livy, XXXIII. 7. Pliflu 
IV. 4. Steph. Byz. v. Apvfiia. Its position is un* 
certain, from the manifest error which occurs in the 
text of Pausanias, who gives thirty-five stadia m 
the distance of Amphicaea to Drymaea in one pl«c^ 
and eighty in another. Some antiquaries place it 
At Dadif others at Qgulnitza^ where there are some 
ruins visible at the foot of a chain of hills on an in- 
sulated eminence, which is crowned by the aero- 
I)olis. ^^ The waUs are well preserved ; some of the 
" square towers are nearly perfect. The lateral widls 
^* lead from the base of the hill to the summit of the 
** acropolis, where they almost meet in a point, fiimi- 
^* ing nearly an equilateral triangle, which is the plan 
^' of most Grecian cities that have an acropolis. This 
^^ seems to have been a very small town, and, if it 
<< is Drymaea, it well merited to be classed with the 
" parva and ignobilia oppida by Livy V 
Eiatea. Elatca, the most considerable and important of 

the Phocian cities after Delphi, was situated, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, 180 stadia from Amphicaea, 
on a gently rising slope above the plain watered by 
the Cephissus. (Phoc. 34.) It was captured and 
burnt by the army of Xerxes, (Herod. VIII. 83.) 
but, being afterwards restored, it was occupied by 
Philip son of Amyntas on his advance into Phods 
to overawe the Athenians. The alarm and conster- 
nation produced at Athens by his approach is de» 
scribed by Demosthenes in his Oration de Cor. p. 
284. iEschin. in Ctes. p. 73. Diod. Sic. XVI. 554. 

^ DodweU's Travels, t. II. p. 135. GelFs Itiner. p. 210. 
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Strab. IX. p. 424.) Some years after^ Elatea made 
H saccessful d^nce against the arms of Cassander. 
It was howerer reduced by Philip son of Deme« 
trius^ who bribed the principal inhabitants. (Pausan. 
loo. eit.) During the Macedonian war this town was 
besieged by the Soman consul T. Flamininus, and 
taken by assault. (Liv. XXXII. 18. et seq. Polyb. 
V. 26, 16. XVIII, 26, 1.) An attack subsequently 
niade on Elatea by Taxilus, general of Mithridates, 
was succ^sfiiUy repulsed by the inhabitants ; in con- 
sequence of which exploit they were declared free 
by the Roman senate. (Pausan. loc. cit.) Strabo 
remarks on its advantageous situation, which com^ 
manded the entrance into Phocis and Bceotia. (IX. 
p. 424.) Other passages relative to this place will 
be found in Plutarch, Syll. Appian. Bell. Mithrid. 
Theophrast. Hist. Plant. VIII. 8,2. Scyl. p. 28. Steph. 
Byz. T. 'EXore/a.) Its ruins are to be seen on the 
site called JSlepkta, on the left bank of the Cephis^ 
BUS, and at the foot of some hills which unite with 
the chain of Cnemis and (Eta. Sir W. Gell, in his 
Itinerary, notices the remains of the city walls, as 
well as those of the citadel, and the ruins of several 
templesfl^. At the distance of about tw^enty stadia 
to the east was the temple of Minerva Cranaea, de- 
scribed by Pausanias; its remains were discovered 
by sir W. Gell and Mr. Dodwell^. 

Next to Elatea was the town of Parapotamii, si- Parapota- 
tuated» as its name implies, on the banks of the 
Cephissus. Strabo, who derives his information from 

8 ItiD. p. 216. Dodwell^ Sestini, p. 45. c. 2. 

Tn^vek, t. II. p. 140. There ^ Itiner. p. 217. Travels, t. 

are coins of Elatea with the II. p. 141. ' 

epigraph £A. and EAATEON. ^ 

N 2 
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Theopompus^ affinns^ that it was {daced on a hill 
between mount Hedjlius and Parnassus^ and about 
forty stadia from Chaeronea in the Boeotian terri- 
torj. The mountains here enclosed the bed of the 
river in a narrow vaUey, and formed a defile often 
contested by the Phocians and Boeotians. (IX. p. 
424.) Parapotamii was destroyed by the Persians 
in their invasion of Grreece. (Herod. VIII. 33. Pau- 
san. Phoc. 33.) In Plutarch's Life of Sylla (s. 13.) 
it is mentioned as being then deserted^ and in ruins. 
(Steph. Byz. v. HapavoTafua.) " Parapotamia," says 
sir W. Greli^ ^^ seems to have been situated on an in- 
^' sulated hill in the entrance of this pass^ on the 
'^ left bank of the Cephissus, near or at JBelesh, or 

Assus fl. « Pelesi »." Near it ran the little river Assus, men- 
tioned by Plutarch, (Vit. Syll. s. 13.) and which 
unites with the Cephissus. It is laid down in mo- 
dem maps as coming from mount (Eta, but no name 
is affixed to it. Pausanias reports, that the valley 
of the Cephissus surpassed all the rest of Phocis in 
richness and fertility of soil, being well planted, and 
abounding in com and excellent pastures. It was 
always therefore in a superior state of cultivation. 

CephissTw (Phoc. 33.) The Cephissus, as we have before 
stated, rises at the foot of Parnassus, close to Lilaea, 
and, after traversing the plains of Phocis, and part 
of the Boeotian territory, empties itself into the Co- 
paic lake in that province. Hesiod compared it to 
a serpent, from the many sinuosities of its course, 
(ap. Strab. IX. p. 424.) 

'EXxofjJvr^ Bopiv^v^Sj xoiTot (TTOfia OipfAOTCvXitov 

* Itiner. p. 220. 
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TIapvii<r&ov ufosvros unh tttu^L rr^g hot fU(r<nig 

Dion. Perieg. v. 437. 

The modem name is Mattro Potamos. On the 
right bank of this river stood Panopeus^ a city of Panopeui 
great antiquity, since it is mentioned by Homer asteus. 
the residence of the earthbom Tityus. 

A)]rco yoip ^Xxijo'f, Aio^ xuSp^v irapaxoiny 

Od. a. 679. 

..... 2p^6$/ov^ [jLsyuiufs^ov 'I^/rou viiv, 
^ooxr^oov Sy^ apHTTOV, 0$ Iv xXeiroJ Uavovifi 

II. p. 306. 

Hesiod called it Panopis, where, speaking of the Ce- 
phissus, he says, 

K«{ Tff Si* 'Opp^Ojxeyoil eiXiyjxsyo^ elo*! S^axcov co^. 

Ap. Steab. IX. p. 424. 

Jam vada Ceph^M Panopesque evaserat arva. 

Ovid. Metam. III. 19- 

Thucydides, however, writes the name Phanoteus, 
(IV. 82.) and its territory Phanotis. (IV. 76.) He- 
rodotus informs us, that the Persian army, after set- 
ling fire to this town, formed into two divisions, one 
df which proceeded with Xerxes towards Athens 
through Boeotia, while the other took the road to 
Delphi. (VIII. 34.) Sophocles probably alludes to 
Phanote in the Electra. (v. 44.) 

Aiym St yjpS> roioiSa* on ^ivof fjiv tt 
4^xffu^, Trap* avBpo$ ^avoTeoos ^xwy— « 

(Gf. Strab. IX. p. 423.) In the Macedonian war 
we learn from Livy, that Phanoteus was taken by 
the Romans under the command of T. Flamininus. 

N 3 
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(XXXII; 18. C(. Potyb. V. 96.) Plutarch infomis us, 
that Lysander, the Spartan general, was interred in 
the Panopean territory. (Vit. Lysand.) 

Pausanias reports that in his time this place was' 
so greatly reduced as scavcdy to deserve the ntoie 
of a toum, since the abodes of the few- remaining 
inhabitants resembled caves rather than CHrdinarjr 
dwellings. It was twenty stadia from Ch^^ronea. 
(Phoc. 4. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. IlayMnf. et ^^wnrti^.) 
' The site, occupied by the modem village of Agios 
JBlimoSj is generally allowed to answer to that of 
Panopeus. " The waUs of the acropoKs,** says 
Dodwell, *^ extend round the rocky summit of a hill, 
" and exhibit specimens of the three last styles of 
•• Grecian masonry. The square towers whick pro- 
^ ject from the walls are apparently of a less imdent 
^' construction than the rest of the enclosure ; some 
*^ of them are extremely perfect. In some places, 
*^ the steps leading up to the entrances of the towers 
" are cut in the rock K^ 

To the east of Panopeus, and close to the Boeotian 

Trachis. frontier^ was Trachis, sumamed Phodca to distin- 
guish it from the more celebrated city of the same 
name near Thermopylae. (Strab. IX. p. 488.) Pau- 
sanias, who calls it Thrads, mentions its having 
been destroyed in the Sacred war. (Phoc. S.) In 

Gieoon. the samc vicinity was Glecon, noticed only by He» 
siod in the passage cited by Strabo. (IX. p. 424.) 

On the other side of Panopeus, and in the valley 
of the Cephissus, were some other obscure towns, 
alluded to by Herodotus in his narrative of the route 
pursued by the Persian army through this province. 

k Travels, t. I. p. 208. GeU's Itinerary, p. 201. 
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These were Tritaea» named also by Pliny, (IV. 4.) Tritam. 
and by Steph. Byz. (v. Tpirua.) — Pediea — ^Erochus, Erochus. 
and-aEolis. (VIII. 33. 35.) With regard to the last men- ^""^^^ 
tioned town, many critics suppose, that for A/oA/Sccwv, 
we ought to read AiXaiitov ; but it may be observed 
that Herodotus would, in that case, have mentioned 
Likea before, as it lay in the way of the Persian 
army previous to their reaching Panopeus. 

South of the Cephissus, and only seven stadia from 
Panopeus, according to Pausanias, was Daulis, a city Dauiis 
of great antiquity, and celebrated in mythology as 
the scene of the tragic story of Philomele and 
Procne. Thucydides affirms that Teres, who had 
married Procne, the daughter of Pandion, sovereign 
of Athens, was chief of Daulis, then occupied, as 
well as the rest of Phocis, by a body of Thraeians : 
in support of his statement, he observes, that the 
poets frequently allude to Philomele under the name 
of the " Daulian bird." (II. 29. Pausan. Phoc. 4.) 
Strabo asserts that the word ^^ Daulos," which signi^ 
fies a thick forest, had been applied to this district 
from its woody character. (IX. p. 423. Pausan. loc. 
dt.) Daulis, having been destroyed by the Persians, 
was no doubt afterwards restored, as we find it be- 
sieged and t^eh, during the Macedonian war, by T. 
Flamininus the consul. Livy represents it as situ- 
ated on a lofty hill difficult to be scaled. (XXXII. 
18.) 

DauHs was the more ancient name ; it was after- 
wards changed to Daulia (Strab. loc. cit.) and Dau- 
lium. (Polyb. IV. 26, 2.) 

II. B. 620. 
Ss^f fUv «ijxi AauXifv; ix ^Mxim. iEscH. Coeph. 662. 

N 4 
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Soph. (Ed. Txm. 73S. 

Fhodda qms Panqpen? quis Daulida? quis CjpuiaBaiD 
£t valks Lefaadea tuas ? Stat. Theb. YII. S44k 

(Cr. Dicaeardi. Stat. Gnec. T. 80. Flm.IV.4w Steph. 
Bjz. T. ^aatki^.) Pansanias reports diat the Danliaiis 
surpassed in strei^h and stature all the other Fho- 
cians. (Pboc. 4.) He also speaks of a temple saared 
to Minenra, and a district named Tronis withm the 
territory of Daulb. The site of this andent atj 
retains the name of Uaulia. 

*^ The acrqpolis^'' acoordiz^ to DodweO, *^ is pre- 
^ dpitotts on all sides^ and had bat one csfcrance, 
^ whidi looks towards Pansassus ; it was defiended 
^ bj square towers extending round the edgie of the 
^ rock^ and projecting from the walls. Of some of 
^ these towers the lower ports remaiii. The ancient 
** town was erected on the site which is at present 
occupied by the village and its gardens. Two of 
the churches are composed almost entirdjr of an- 
dent Idocks and architectural fragments^." The 
same traveller ohserres that there must be an error 
in the distance, as given bj Pausanias» between this 
{dace and Panopeus, which he conceives ought to be 
twenty-^seven stadia^ instead of seven. Sir W. Cell 
reckons one hour and nineteen minutes between the 
two™. 
Hyampoiis. lu the nofthem extremity of Phocis was Hyam- 
potb» (Note of the most ancient dties of the province, 
since it was said to have been founded by the Hy- 
antes, who are among the earliest tribes of Greece. 

» T. I. p. 204. Ueil's Itiuerary, p. 172. •" ItinerarT, p. 203. 
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(Strab. IX. p. 423.) Homer has noticed it in his 
catalogue. 

Ii. B. 621. 

(Cf. Didym. Schol. et Eustath. ad loc. cit.) Herodo- 
tus places Hyampolis near a defile leading towards 
Thermopylae, where, as he reports, the Phocians 
gained a victory over the Thessalians, who had in- 
vaded their territory, (VIII- 28.) He informs us» 
elsewhere, that it was afterwards taken and de- 
stroyed by the Persians. (VIII. 33.) 

Diodorus states that the Boeotians defeated the 
Phocians on one occasion near Hyampolis, (XVI. 
539.) and Xenophon affirms, that its citadel was 
taken by Jason of Pherae. (HeU. VI. 4, 27.) The 
whole town was afterwards destroyed by Philip and 
the Amphictyons. (I^ausan. Phoc. 35.) 

Hyampolis, as Pausanias informs us, stood on. the 
road leading from Elatea to Opus, and was still a 
place of some note in his time, having been restored 
and embellished by the emperor Hadrian. He no- 
tices the forum and curia, a temple of Diana, and a 
theatre, without the waUs. (Phoc. 35. Cf. Liy. 
XXXII. 18.) Statins leads us to suppose it was 
situated on the. brow of a rocky hiU. 

Et valles Lebadea tuas ? et Hyampolin aeri 
Subnixam scopulo ? Theb. YII. 345. 

..... 'Ta/iMroXfv ^VTrep axovm 
'Aoy/i}^ vlig ovBag fircovwftov— 

NONN. DiONYS. XIII. 124. 

Both Pliny and Ptolemy erroneously ascribe this 
ancient city to Boeotia. (Plin. IV. 7. Ptolem. p. 87. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'TdfiiroXig.) 

The ruins of Hyampolis may be seen near the vil- 
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k^ of Bifgdama^ '^upon a fittle etaaamx atturted 
*^ at the junction of three valleTS. Thej form a pa^ 
^ raUelogram, and the whi^ line of the towerft and 
^ walk is perfectly visiUe. There are restiges of 
^two temides between the Tillage and the city. 
^ So«ith-east there is a lake or poQl» whence a stream 
^ ransy aearly sanroondi]^ the waDs \^ 

Anemcrea, mentioDed by Homer in ooigaiictiQii 
with Hyampolis^ 

was doubtless in the immediate vicinity of that city, 
withwhich it was eren sometimes oonfbonded^. Straba 
affirms, that it obtained its name from the Tkteit 
gj^ gusts of wind which Wew from moont Catopterin^ 
a peak bekaiging to the diain of PamassMB. He 
adds that it was named by some authors Aaemoiea. 
(DL p. 423.) 

IltAochrTSf — Lrcorna. 107& 

According to Stephanas Byz. Anemorea was sitn- 
ated on a lofty hiU on the veige of the Ddpfaic ter« 
ritory. (t. 'Aa^fjuipeim.) Strabo seems to' speak of ait 
Hyampolis on mount Pamassas; hot the passage is 
Tery obscure, and probably ccNrrupt ; it may a&ude to 
an ancient settfement of the Hyantes on Hyampea, 
a summit of Parnassus. (IX. p. 423.) 
Abm. Abae, said to have been founded by a colony from 

Argos, was early celebrated for an oracle of Apollo, 
held in great esteem and veneration. (Phoc. 35. 
StraK IX. p. 423.) 



» GeU*s Itiner. p. 223. clairciss. N«. XXXIV. t. HI. 

<" Sm tfei« Fk«»dll Strabo, £c- Append, p. 134. 
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Oim hi rw S$ixro¥ sifu 
Tag kr OfA^aXiv (rifiwvp 
Ou8* «; Tov "AjSawi vaov — 

Soph. (Ed. Tye. 897, 

Herodotus informs us it was consulted by Croesus 
(L 46.) and Mardonius. (VIII. 134.) The temple 
of ApoUo, being richly adorned with treasuries and 
various offerings, was sacked and burned by the 
Persians. (VIII. 33.) Having been restored, it was 
again consumed in the Sacred war by the Boeotians. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 530.) Pausanias asserts that in 
his time it was much dilapidated. Hadrian caused 
another to be built, which was also consecrated to 
ApoUo> but much inferior in size to the former. 
This city possessed also a forum and a theatre ; pe- 
culiar privUeges were conceded to it by the Romans 
out of veneration to the deity there worshipped. 
(Pausan. loc. cit.) 

n&rpav A/Xttiav k' ' AvefjMp^lois ^rffSov 

Lycophb.. 1073. 

Aristotle affirmed that the Abantes of Euboea origi* 
nally came from Abae. (Cf. Strab. X. p. 445. Cf. 
Bust. II. B. 539. Philostrat. Vit. Apollon. IV. 8. 
Steph. Byz. v. '^A/Sou.) 

This ancient city was situated, as we learn from 
Pausanias, at no great distance from Elatea, and to 
the right of that city going towards Opus. Its 
ruins are pointed out by sir W. Gell, in his Itinerary, 
near the village of Exarcho. ** Having ascended to 
" the south side of the hill of Abae, observe in the 
** way several traces of the ancient road, and near 
^ the top the very curious ruin of its gate. A tower 
^ to the west of the gate is a very singular specimen 
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of that species of masonry where the characteristic 
is the close-fitting of the convex side of one stone 
into the concave of another, neither resembling 
the rudeness of the Cyclopean, nor the irregular 
polygons generally miscalled Cyclopean. One hun- 
^ dred and thirty steps distant from the great gate 
^ of Aba& was a second gate, and two hundred and 
^ nine further, another. Both these were small. 
The top of the waU forms at present a magnificent 
terrace. The citadel is formed by an inner wall 
on the summit. From the top is a fine prospect. 
The place is very curious, almost unknown, and 
*^ very well worth seeing p." 

Having thus terminated the peri^esis of PhociSy 

I shall now close this section with a list of those 

places, the situations of which are wholly undefined. 

Agathea. Agathca, (Hellenic, ap. Steph. Byz. v. ' A<y8McMu)— « 

Echeda- Echcdamia, mentioned by Pausanias among the Pho- 

dan towns destroyed in the Sacred war. (Phoc. 8.) 

Gronea. — Grouca, (Stcph. Byz. V. Tpweia.) — Sdrphae, (Id. v. 

i^iane. ^Klp<f>ou.) — Stephaue, (Id. v. Src^wy.) — ^Phlygonium, 

nium!*^ which Pliny calls Phlygone, and assigns to Boeotia, 

(IV. 7.) but Pausanias and Stephanus to Phocis. 

(Phoc. 3. Steph. Byz. v. ^Auyowov.) 

p Itiner. p. 226. 
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General history of Boeotia, including that of Thebes — ^Boundaries 
—Description of the coast — Interior divided by the Asopus — 
Mount Helicon — Platsea and mount Cithsron — ^Thebes and 
its territory — Copaic district — Orchomenus, &c. 

ScBOTiA^ as we learn from the concurrent testi- 
mony of Strabo, Pausanias, and other ancient writers, 
li:as first occupied by several barbarous clans, under 
the various names of Aones, Ectenes, Temmices, and 
Hyantes. These were probably coeval with the Lei- 
leges, and all formed part of the same extensive 
family. (Strab. IX. p. 401. Pausan. Boeot. 5.) 

Lycophb. 644. 

Tplrov Sf, rou fMO-avvois 'Exr^voov vori 

^Tsppa S/xeXXj} fioua-Koi^yjcavTOs yovov. Id. 433. 

To these succeeded Cadmus and his Phoenicians, 
who, after expelling some of the indigenous tribes 
above mentioned, and conciliating others, founded a 
city, which became afterwards so celebrated under 
the name of Thebes, and to which he gave the name 
of Cadmea. Strabo leads us to suppose that Cadmus 
was accompanied by Arabs as well as Phoenicians, 
and that he had previously occupied Euboea, (X. p. 
4470 ^ statement which is in harmony with the 
accounts delivered by Thucydides, Herodotus, and 
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otfcor iaaikanmBs, of the esarLj settlements made hf 
the FbcemdaDs m the islazida <^ tbe jSgaean. But 
it IS woithj of remark, that Herodotus i^ieaks of m 
raj early Cadmean coiooj in Thessaly, wUdi ex- 
pdled the Dorians from Histiaea. (L 56.) The de- 
scendants of Cladmns were compdled, snfaBeqoaittjry 
to evacoate Bceoda, after the capture of Thebes bf 
the Epigoni, and to seek* rrAige in the country of the 
nijrrian £nchelees^ (Herod. V. 61. PSannn. Boeot. 
6l) Thtf regained howerer, poaaeasioii of fliCBf 
jbrmcr territory^ bat were oiKe more expdkd, as 
wekam from Strabo^ by a numerous hotdeof Thra- 
cians and PelaagL On tfab occasion, haTii^ with* 
dnwn into Thosaiy, they uasted Ihemsdvcs with 
tiie people of Anwy a district of that prafince^ 
ftr tile first time assumed the nimr of 
(Skrah. IX. p. 401.) After a kpoe of sobk ycsn^ 
Hkj were compeBed to abandon Thcsaaly, when 
tiwy once more succeeded in iccstabfishin^ ttiem^ 
selves in their wiginat abode, to which they now 
communicated the name of Boeotia. This erent, 
according to Thucydides, occurred about sixty years 
after the capture of Troy ; but in order to reconcile 
this account with the statement of Homor, who dis- 
tincdy names the Bceotians among the Grecian 
forces aasemUed at that memorable siege, Aie fais^ 
torian admits that a Boeotian divisiOQ (aaaimrfm) 
had abeady settled in this proTince, prior to the mt- 
graftioa of the great body of the nation. (I. 19.) 

The gOTemmest of Beiotia remained under a mo^ 
narducal form till the death of Xanthns^ who fidl ia 
sin{^ combat with Mehmtluts the M essemaOt wiien 

" See t 1. p. 39. 
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it was determined to adopt a republiean consiitutiot^. 
This, though imperfectly known to us^ appears to 
have been a compound of aristocratic and democratic 
]Mrinciple$. The former being apparent in the ap- 
pointment of eleven annual magistrates named Boe* 
Qtarchs» who presided over the military as well as 
civil departments; (Thuc. II. 2. IV. 93. V. 87.) 
the latter in the establishment of four coundlsy 
which were possessed in fact of the sovereign lui* 
thority, since all measures of importance were to be 
submitted to their deliberation. Thucy dides expressly 
say$ of them^ amep Smoot to icvfc^ e)(pv7t. It was not, 
hg^ever^ permitted that tradesmen or artisans should 
lutve any share in public affairs, unless they had ab* 
stained bam carrying on their profession or employ- 
ment for the space of ten years. (Aristot. Polit. IIL 
5.) The general assembly of the Boeotian republic 
was held in the temple of the Itonian Minervai 
(Pausan. Bceot. 34.) 

YtoTEk the earliest period a natural enmity seems 
to have e:8isted between the Boeotians and Athe- 
nians, partly arising from the proximity of the two 
nations, which often led to disputes with respect to 
the possession of border lands» partly also from the 
striking dissimilarity of their characters and disposi- 
tions. (Herod. V. 74, 79-) This jealousy was strength- 
ened CH3 the part of Thebes by the protection af- 
forded by Athens to the citizens of Platsea, who» 
dreading the designs which Thebes had long formed 
against their independence, refused to remain at- 
tached to the Boeotian confederacy, and sought the 
aid of theii! powerM neighbours to support them in 
that determination. This event led to hostilities, 
which ended in the defeat of the Boeotians, who 
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were manifestly the aggressors, and their being 
obliged to cede to the victors the whole of their ter- 
ritory on the right bank of the Asopus. (Herod. VI. 
108.) It is probable that this reverse tended consi- 
derably to alienate the Thebans ftom the common 
cause of Greece, and led them so readily to submit 
to the Persian forces in hopes of being by their as- 
sistance enabled to avenge themselves on their an- 
cient foes. They are however represented by Thu- 
cydides as exculpating their conduct on this occa^ 
sion, by ascribing it to the political circumstances 
which prevailed in their city at the time of the Per- 
sian invasion, alleging that the aristocracy had then 
acquired so complete an ascendancy, that the people 
were compelled to adopt measures to which they 
were decidedly adverse. (Thuc. III. 62.) It is ne- 
vertheless certain that the Thebans displayed no 
such unwillingness on the field of Plataea, but fought 
like those who were really attached to the new serv- 
ice they had embraced. (Herod. IX. 67.) After 
that memorable day, the. victorious Greeks marched 
to Thebes, and, having surrounded the city, forced 
its inhabitants to deliver up those citizens who had 
been most instrumental in promoting measures so 
obnoxious to Greece, and reflecting such disgrace on 
Boeotia. (Herod. IX. 88.) Some years after, another 
war arose between the Boeotians and the Athenians, 
in which the latter, commanded by Myronides, 
gained a decisive victory at (EiTdphyte, which even- 
tually led to the subjugation of all Boeotia. The 
victors on that occasion established such a democra- 
tical constitution in the different towns of the con- 
quered province as suited their interests : this state 
of things did not, however, continue long; for, by 
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the misconduct of the different democratical leaders, 
and the animosities in' which they indulged against 
the members of the opposite faction, a counter revo- 
lution was soon produced, as Aristotle informs us, 
{Polit. V. 3.) and the Athenians having been totally 
defeated by the insurgents at Coronea, Boeotia once 
more recovered her independence. (Thuc. I. 113. 
III. 62- IV. 92.) 

In the Peloponnesian war, the Boeotians, as might 
naturally be expected, warmly espoused the cause of 
the Peloponnesians, and were the first to commence 
hostilities by an attempt to surprise Plat^a, which 
still remained under the protection of Athens. The 
ill success which attended that enterprise heightened 
still further their animosity against the inhabitants 
of this little town, nor was the thirst for vengeance 
satisfied, till, by the aid of a large Peloponnesian 
9rmy, they made themselves masters of the place, 
after a long and obstinate siege ; when the unfortu- 
nate Plataeans, who feH into their hands, were bar- 
barously and inexorably put to death, the fortifica- 
tions dismantled, and the town itself levelled to the 
ground. (Thuc. III. 68.) 

Notwithstanding the ascendancy obtained by the 
aristocratical interest throughout Bceotia after the 
battle of Coronea, there still existed a considerable 
faction, whose object it was to restore a democrati- 
cal government throughout the country ; and in the 
eighth year of the Peloponnesian war a plan was 
concerted between the chiefs of this party and the 
Athenian generals, Demosthenes and Hippocrates, 
by which it was agreed, that, on their entering Boe- 
otia on different sides, they were to be put in pos- 
session of its principal towns and fortresses. (Thuc. 

VOL. II. o 
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IV. 76.) But owing to the ui^ieaeen ^kdoamre of 
the enteqyrisey and .a want of combiiiatioii m the 
executkm of the proposed pian, DeoBOsthenei^ who 
was to have seized upon ^phie, a seapovt on tte 
south-western coast of Bceotia, failed in his putpose, 
while Hippocrates, who had captured and fcnrtified 
the temple of Delium, near Tanagra, findii^ ttiaft 
his colleague could afford him no sapport, deter- 
mined to eracuafte the enemy's territoij. He was, 
howeirer, actively pursued by the whole united finrce 
of Bceotia, commanded by Pagondas of Thebes and 
other B«eotarchs, and compelled to give battle under 
manifest disadTantages, all his light-armed troopa 
being already far in advance, when he was obliged 
to halt, and hazard the £Eite of an engagement* After 
a severe and obstinate conflict, the Athenians nt 
length gave way, and sought safety in flighty hot 
not without having suffered great loas during the 
engagement, as well as in the pursuit, their genehd 
himself being among the slain. (Thuc. IV.'9<>» et 
seq.) This defeat of the Athenians, together with 
the disasters which they soon after experienced near 
Amphipolis, induced them, as we leam from Tbucy- 
dides, to lend a ready ear to the proposals of peace 
made to them by the Lacedaemonians. (Thuc. V. 14.) 
In the different intrigues and n^ociatuma which 
ensued throughout Greece after this period, we find 
the Corinthians endeavouring to eflfect a union with 
Bceotia and Argos, a measure which seems to have 
met with the approval of the Boeotarchs ; but as the 
four councils, whose assent was necessary before it 
could be carried into execution, refused their sanction, 
the plan was abandoned, and the Corinthian depii* 
ties returned to their city. (Thuc. V. 370 
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. The Boeotians consequently still adhered to the 
Labedaemonian cause throughout the Peloponnesian 
war, and were of essential service on several occa- 
moBy especially in the war with Ai^s, (Thuc. V. 
58. et seq.) and likewise in the memorable defence 
of Syritcuse against the Athenians, since it was 
chififly owing to their determined steadiness and 
courage that £pipolae was saved in the night attack 
made fa^ Demosthenes at the head of all his forces. 
(VII. 19. et 48.) 

Such was their animosity and hatred against the 
AtbenioDs, that, when the latter, after the defeat of 
JSgospotainoi, WQre compelled to surrender at dis« 
GretiOD to the victorious army and fleet of Sparta, 
the Boeotians strongly urged the Lacedaemonians to 
a€cctfn{)|iBh'^ the total destruction of Athens and its 
inhabitants ; which sanguinary counsel, however, they 
had ttae^humamty and wisdom to reject. (Xen. Hell. 
ILB,12.) 

. ¥mm this time the Boeotians, satisfied with hav- 
iog* humbled the pride and ambitious spirit of their 
teterprismg neighbours, seem to have been inspired 
with feeUngB of a more amicable and generous na- 
tUFBitowards them. During the persecutions inflicted 
by the -thirty tyrants at Athens, many of those who 
fled ftottk their cruelty and oppression found refuge 
in Thebes; and it must not be forgotten that it was 
fro^i' thi»iGe Xbrasybulus and his brave associates 
planned (he gallant ^fnteipdse which restored Athens 
to^fteedom, and raised her ^nce more to her proper 
Taflk among'the states of> Greece. (Xen. Hell. II. 4, 
1^)' Am, however, the animosity of the Thebans 
^pdnst Athens gradually diminished, and at length 
yielded to -a more friendly disposition, jealous and 
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angpj feelings were engendered agazaat Sparta^ 
wfaese poEcj towards Ghreece had asBumed a. dm^- 
racier calculated to alarm, all those wfaa irabsed 
their liberty and independence. This hostile qporit 
is said to ha^e been farther promoted by meaaw. <£ 
large sums transmitted by the Peraam kiii|g to the 
principal citizens of Thebes, Corinth, and AEgas^ m 
order to bring them over to his intarest. Wlufal 
the Spartans therefore were actirelj {ffosecixkiHg: Ae 
war in Asia Minor against the satraps o£ ^at 
narch, under Agesilaus, a formidable caafitusi 
forming itself at himie, for the aTowed parpoBe of 
emaTiripating Cbrecce £rom the Spartan yok^ and 
hnmiMing the pret^isioos of that power. (HdL III. 
5, 1.) In the war which, ensued, the Boeotua took 
a very actire and important part. Tkm^k tkrir 
Gcertions Lysander was defeated aaid sdaca beftre 
Haliartus. (HelL III. 5, 10.) And though tihey wcze 
afterwards vanquished with their allies at Conmea 
by Agesilaus, they displayed such skill and faraTerj 
in that obstinately contested battle, that the Spar- 
tans obtained scarcely any other advaaitagie than that 
of remaining masters of the field. (HelL lY. 3, 8.) 
After the peace of Antalcidas, Pboebidasy a Spartan 
officer, who seized upon the Cadmeiaa citadel on 
his march through Bceotia, when conducttBg this 
audacious enterprise, seconded by the treadiery of 
a Miction in Thebes, placed for a time that city, as 
well as the rest of B^ieotia, once more under the 
subjection of Lacedaemon. It was again, howerer, 
emancipated by the patriotism and bravery oi Pelo- 
pidas and his few comrades, who slew the principal 
leaders of the opposite faction, and forced the l^iar- 
tan garrison to evacuate the citadel (Hefi. V. 4^ 2. 
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et iseq.) An open rupture now took place between 
the two states, and a bloody war was carried on for 
the space of twelve years with scarcely any inter- 
mission, when, by the splendid talents and energy 
of Epaminondas, the glory and influence of Boeotia 
was raised to the highest pitch ; and Sparta, hum- 
bled first in the field of Leuctra, and afterwards in 
several other actions, saw a formidable army occu- 
pied in freeing Arcadia and Messenia from her 
chains, and even menacing her own walls and ex- 
istence. That brilliant period in the history of Boe- 
otia was however of short duration ; and the edifice 
which had been thus raised by the nobly-gifted in- 
dividual, who by his sole energies directed her coun- 
cils, and led her armies to victory, after reaching its 
highest elevation of glory at Mantinea, may be said 
to liave fallen with the Theban hero, pinnacled with 
the'lastj ^nd most splendid of his trophies. (Xen. 
Hell. VII. 5. Pausan. Boeot. 15. Plut. Ages. Diod. 
Sic. XV. 503.) 

A few years only had elapsed when we find the 
Thebans, who had undertaken to chastise the Pho- 
cians for the sacrilegious seizure of Delphi and its 
treasures, on behalf of the Amphictyonic body, un- 
able to accomplish the task, and gladly, availing 
themselves of the energy and powerful resources of 
Philip to put an end to the struggle. (Diod. Sic. 
XVI. 625. Isocr. Or. ad Philipp. p. 342. et seq.) 
Scarcely had the Sacred war been successfully ter- 
minated by the active interference of the Macedo- 
nian monarch, when we find Boeotia, so lately the 
ally of Philip, united with the Athenians in taking 
up iarms against him. This change in its policy must 
be attributed to the eloquence of Demosthenes, and 
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the coneesskms he was empowered to make on the 
part of his countrymen, in order to induce the The^ 
bans to espouse their caase^ In the great batde 
fought soon after at Chaeronea, that people main* 
tained their ancient reputation for bravery, and, had 
their allies displayed the same steadiness and coih- 
duct, the day might still have been theirs. The 
defeat, however, was so complete, as to leave them 
no other resource but that o£ saibmittrng to the con^ 
queror. Thebes opened its gates to FhiKp^ who 
contented himself with effecting such changes in its 
constitution as were favourable to his political views^ 
and placing a garrison in the Gadmeian citadeL 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. S57. Pausan. Bceot. 6.) On the 
death of Philip, and whilst his son Alexander was 
engaged in carrying on a distant war in lUyria, 
Thebes sought to free itself from the Macedonian 
yoke, and expel the troops which still occupied their 
acropolis ; but the young king of Macedon, apprised 
of their design, advanced rapidly towards Boeotia, 
and appeared before the walls of the city in seven 
days after quitting the Illyrian frontier. The The- 
bans having refused to listen to the proposals made 
to them, a general assault was ordered, when, after 
an obstinate defence^ the town was taken by storm, 
and became exposed to the fury and resentment of 
an exasperated foe. Alexander's vengeance indeed 
was not satisfied, till he had dismantled its walls 
and fortifications, and levelled all its houses to the 
ground. (Arrian. Exp. Alex. I. 8. and 9. Diod. Sic. 
XVIII. 669.) 

From this period fioeotia is no longer conspicuous 
in the annals of Greece, though it kppean that Cas^- 
Sander caused its capital to be rebuilt dler the death 
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ef Afexancler, in which task he was considerably 
assisted by the Athenians. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 700. 
Paasan. Bceot. 7.) It continued to be subject to 
the Macedonian princes, till a short time before the 
battle of Cjmoscephate) when it was occupied by 
the Roman army under the command of T. Quin- 
tius Flamininus. 

Tumults, however^ were soon after raised in se- 
veral towns of the province against the Romans, 
owing to the death of Brachyllus the Boeotarch, 
who, being adverse to their interests, was supposed 
to have perished by their contrivance. (Liv. XXXIII. 
% and 89. Polyb. XVIII. 26.) TranquiUity was 
no sooner restored on this occasion, than the ap- 
jpraranre of Antiochus in Greece afforded the Bee- 
ekians another opportunity of revolting, to which 
the severity exercised by the Roman general to- 
wards their insurgents naturally stimulated them. 
(liv. XXXVI. 6. Polyb. XX. 7, 5.) On the defeat 
and expulsion of that monarch, the Bceotians were 
however easily induced to seek a reconciliation with 
the conquerors on such terms as they thought fit to 
grant (XLII. 44.) 

In the last stand made by the Ach^ans for the 
liberties of Greece, the assistance which they appa- 
rently derived from the Thebans driew down upon 
them the vengeance of the Romans, who, after the 
destruction of Corinth, caused Thebes to be likewise 
dismantled, imposing also a heavy fine on the whole 
eoantry, and dissolving the national assembly. From 
this period Boeotia ceased to exist as an independ- 
ent republic, and became included under the ge- 
neral name of Achaia, by which Greece is com- 
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monly deagnated an a province of the Bonuoi em^ 
pire; (Pausan. Achaic 16. Liv. Spit. LIL) 

The Boeotians are allowed to have been a bflwne^ 
hardy, and athletic race ; but, on the other hand^ 
their natural dulness and stupidity w&e such as to^ 
give rise to the proverb Boturia l^; which l^ndar 
acknowledges as an old national reproach : 

Vvaval t' nrsir , af^oaw Sini^g aKa^ 

^Tir. Olymp. VI. 151. 

(Cf. Frag. Pmd. et Cratin. ap. SchoL ad loc. ciL) 
This was ascribed to the thick and foggy atmo- 
sphere in which they Kved. (Hippocr. de Aer-Ioc. et 
Aq. c. 55. Fhit. de L^. V. p. 747.) There are, 
however, some splendid exceptions to this general 
stigma ; and it will be found indeed that no am|^ 
province of Greece, setting aside Attica, could fur- 
nish a Ust of poets and other writers in which are 
included such names as Hesiod, Pindar, Corinna, 
and Plutarch. 

Boeotia was perhaps the richest and most fertile 
country of Greece, producing in abundance every 
article of food, which, as we know fipom Aristo- 
phanes and other comic writers, contributed to the 
supply of the Athenian market, and were held in 
the highest estimation by the epicures of that dty. 
(Aristoph. Acham. 873. EubuL ap. Athen. II. 8. 
Polyb. ap. eund. X. 4.) 

This province bordered on Pfaods to the west and 
north-west ; on the north its confines reached to the 
territory of the Opuntian Locri ; it was bounded by 
the shore of the Euripus from Halae to the mouth 
of the Asopus on the east, while to the south it was 
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separated from Attica by the chain of Cithaeron and 
the continuous range of mount Fames. It occupied 
to the south-west a small extent of coast on the 
Corinthian gulf between Phocis and Megaris, being 
less than half a day's sail, according to Scylax, p. 15. 
Dicaearchus estimates the length of the whole pro- 
vince at 500 stadia, its breadth at 270. (Stat. Graec. 
V. 103.) 

That portion of the Corinthiacus sinus lying be- Mare ai. 
tween the promontory of Antirrhium and the . Me- ^^*^'""™* 
garean coast was sometimes named Mare Alcyonium, 
according to Strabo, VIIL p. 836. The first Boe- 
otian port on this . sea, beginning from the Phocian 
frontier, is Siphae, or Tiphae, which boasted of hav- Siph* vei 
ing given birth to Tiphys, the pilot of the Argo- 
nauts. 

OeiTTjsoov, e(ri\os fjiiv o^ivo/xsvoy 9rpo$a^vai 

Apoll. Rh. 1. 105. 

In the Peloponnesian war, the Athenian general 
Demosthenes had formed a plan for invading Boeoti^ 
in concert with Hippocrates, another commander^; 
who was to enter the province on the south-eastern 
frontier, whilst he himself should seize upon Siphae, 
and thence march upon Chaeronea and Orchomenus, 
where he was to be joined by a body of Boeotian 
malcontents. But the Boeotians having received in- 
formation of the project, Siphae was occupied by a 
strong force, and effectually secured against a coup 
de main. Thucydides on this occasion informs us 
that Siphae was a maritime town, situated on the 
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Crissasan gulf, and in the Tha^pian territorT;^ (IV. 
76. and 8».) 

Pausamas, who caBs it Tipha^ speaks of a temple 
donsecrated to Hercules, which still existech in his 
time. (Bceot. 82. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. I.u^. Ptol. pw 
86.) In Scylax it is probable we ought to read 

£1^ fcNT JAfnifrif. (p. 15.) 

Siphae is now apparently Agiani, where there are 
some ruins^ according to sir W. Gell^. The port, 

Eutretus to which Scylax gives the name of Eutretus, seems 
to correspond with that described by the same intel- 
ligent and learned traveller under the name of ^o* 
thi. ** Nothii^,^ says he, " can exceed the beauty 
of this spot as a port, which is formed by a high 
semicircular promontory, covered with wood. The 
entrance, which is narrow, is probably found with 
^^ difficulty from without, and is covm*ed by several 
" small islands^" 

Creusa vei Bcyood Siphae was Creusis, or Creusa, which Pau- 
sanias and .Livy term the harbour of Thespiae. 
(Boeot. 82. Liv. XXXVI. 21.) It was on the con- 
fines of the Megarean territory, and a difficult and 
dangerous road led along the shore from thence to 
Mgostheuad, a seaport belonging to the latter. Xe- 
nophon, on two occasions, describes the Lacedaemo- 
nians as retreating from Boeotia by this route with 
great hazard and labour before the battle of Leuctra, 
when under the command of Cleombrotus, and again 
subsequent to that bloody conflict. (Hell. V. 4, 17. 
VL 4, 25.) Pausanias describes the navigation from 
the coast of the Peloponnesus to Creusa as danger- 

b Itinerary, p. 1 17. *= Itiner. p. 1 16. 
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ous, on account of the many headlands which it was' 
necessary to double, and also from the violence of 
the winds blowing from the mountains. (Bceot. 32. 
Cf. Strab. IX. p. 405. et 409. Pfdl. p. 86. Steph. 
By;^. Y^ K^cr/<. In Scylax, (p. 15.) for K^fo-teu we 
ought, I think, to read Kpe^vtra. The position of 
Creusa seems to correspond with tliat of UvadMtto, 
a well frequented port, situated in a bay rutining 
inland towards the' north, to which it giv^s its name. 
From lAvadaatro to Psato there is a pith witich 
winds around the western shore of the bay, at the 
base of mount Cithaeron, and agrees, very Well with 
Xenophon's. description. This circumstance' serves 
still further to identify the position of Creusa with 
that which we hove assigned to it. 

A few ikiiles inland, and somewhat to the norths 
west, is Thisbe, noticed by Homer as abounding in Thisbe. 
wild pigeons. 

.It. B. 502. 

Strabo sajrs it Was still distinguished in his day for 
the same local characteristic. (IX. p. 411.) Xeno- 
phon, who writes the name in the plural Thisbsfr, 
informs us, that Cleombrotus and his army traversed 
its territory, which was very mountainous, on theit 
way to Leuctra. (Hell. VI. 4, 3.) Pausaiiias states, 
that the town was situated on the slope of a moun- 
tain, with a marshy plain below^ which the inhafait^ 
ants endeavoured to drain in some degree by means 
of a dam or chauss^e raised across it. The only edi- 
ike worthy of remark in Thisbe was a temple of 
Hercules. (Boeot. 32. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. O/ViSiy. 

PUn. IV. 7.) 

There is little doubt that the site of this ancient 
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town corresponds with that of Kakasta^ above 
Jtgiani, or Siphae ; this, as sir W. Gell well ob-^ 
serves, is proved by the ruins which are there vi- 
sible, and still more *' by the immense number of 
rock pigeons, for which the place is celebrated in 
Homer's catalogue. This circumstance is the more 
striking, as neither the birds, nor rocks so full of 
perforations, in which they build their nests, are 
found in aqy other part of the country^." Lastly, 
in descending to the plain below Kakona, 'Hhe 
road lies through a marsh or lake upon a mound, 
well raised and strengthened by large blocks of 
squared stone,'' which evidently answers to the 
causeway described by Pausanias*. 
HeUcon Above Thisbc rises .Helicon, now Pakeavounif 
or Zagora^ so famed in antiquity as the seat of 
Apollo and the Muses, and sung by poets of every 
age, from the days of Orpheus to the present time. 
Pausanias ascribes the worship of the Muses to the 
Thracian Pipres, (Boeot. 29.) and in this respect his 
testimony is in unison with that of Strabo, who con- 
ceives that these were a tribe of the same people 
who once occupied Macedonian Pieria, and who 
transferred from thence the names of Libethra, Pirn- 
plea, and the Pierides, to the dells of Helicon. (IX. 
p. 409.) 

Strabo affirms that Helicon nearly equals in 
height mount Parnassus, and retains its snows dur- 
ing a grieat part of the year. Pausanias observes, 
that no mountain in Greece produces such a variety 
of plants and shrubs, though none of a poisonous 

'' Itinerary, p. 115. coins with the legend OEI2. 

•^ Itiner. p. 116. Sestini as- p. 46. c. 1. 
cribes to Thisbe some bronze 
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nature ; on the contrary, several have the property 
of counteracting the effects produced by the sting 
or bite of venomous reptiles. {Boeot. 28.) 

On the summit was the grove of the Muses, 
adorned with several statues, described by Pausa* 
niaSy (Bceot. 30. et seq.) and a little below was the 
fountain of Aganippe. Aganippe 

Nam neque Parnassi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonia Aganippe. 

EcL. X. 12. 

Quare age, hue aditum ferens, 
Perge linquere Thespife 
Rufus Aonios specus, 
Lympha quos super irrigat 
Frigerans Aganippe. 

- Catull. Carm* LX. 26. , 

The source Hippocrene was about twenty stadia Hippo- 
above the grove ; it is said to have burst forth wheii'^''''^ 
P^asus struck his hoof into the ground. (Pausan* 
Bceot. 81. Strab. IX. p. 410.) These two springs 
supplied the small rivers named Olmius and Permes- oimius fl 
suSy which, after uniting their waters, flowed intofl. 
the Copaic lake near Haliartus. (Strab. IX. p. 407^ 
and 411.) Pausanias calls the former Lemnua. 
(Bceot. 31.) Hesiod makes mention of these his 
favourite haunts in the opening of his Theogonia : . 

Alf 'ElAiXGOVo; t^ouffiv opo$ fuiya ts ^a^sov re, 
Kal Ti TTBp) KfYjyviv losiSea ttoW* oerraXolaiv 
*Op^BWTatf xa) ^iLOv ephaieveos Kpoviaovog' 
Kelt Tff XoiOviiAevott Te^vot XP^^ Ilepjxija'O'oio, 
^H 'IvfFOuxpiiVJigf ^ 'OAfteioD^^otdoio, 
'Axporarw 'EXiKwvt %opoLi; Ivfi^oi^o'ayro 
. KaXfAfy Ifjapowras' hrn^piitrdno Se 7ro<rah* 
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''H^sT* 6vyoi6ei xsXaScp 
*Eficiv 7r6>avy i[Mi Tfl^ij — 

EuE. Herc. Fim. 789. 

Turn canit, errantem Permessi ad flumina .Qallum 
Aonas in montes ut duxerit una sororum : 
Utque Tiro Phcebi chorus assurrexerit omnis. 

EcL. VI. 64. 

Sir W. Gell was informed, ^^ that 9,boye the metochi 
^^ of Makaires on mount Zagara, or Helicon, there 
^^ are three sources, called the Tria Pegadiuy one 
*^ of which is celelnrated for its coldness ; possibly 
** the monastery of Makaires, which is above the 
*^ metochi, may be on the site of the grove of the 
^ Muses. J£ so, statues and. other vahiaUe oremains 
" might probably be found V In Lapie's Map the 
Olmius bears the name of Talatsd ; the Permessus 
is the river of JCero mais. 

The valleys of Helicon are described by Wheler 
88 green and flowery in the spring; and enUvened 
by pleasing cascades and streams, and by £mntains 
and wells of clear waters. 
Ascnu Ascra, to which the residence of Hesiod has given 

such celebrity, was situated on a rocky summit be* 
longing to Helicon ; and could boast of considerable 
antiquity, having been founded, as the poet Hegesi- 
nous, quoted by Pausanias, asserts, by Ephialtes and 
Otus, sons of Aloeus. 

'^Ao'x^Yj S* a5 icapihMXTO Tlfuruiiaiv hotrl^cov 
*ti S^ o! Tffxs TTotiot vBpNr>j[>fiivoov ffVJaoTwy 

f Itiner. p. 122. « Chandler's TniTeb^ t II, p. 315. 
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07oxMv, Sg fTpwTOs M't' *A^tiOfO; Sxrio'e 7rali»¥ 

Hesiod was not a native of Ascra, but came to re- 
side there from Cumae in ^^lis, as he himself in- 
forms us. He does not give us a very favourable 
idea of the climate in which he had established him- 
self when he says, 

"0$ iroTs Koi tJ8* ixiey voXxtv ha wovToy ayuo'O'af, 
Kuftijy AioX/^a irpo\i7reovy ev vyji /xsAa/yi]* 
Oux SifBvos ^svyoovj ouhs TrAoDr^y rt xa) oXfiov, 
*AXKoi xoexijv vsvlfjVy r^ Zeu; ivBpeavt SiSoxri. 
"Siweiro S* ay^ *£Xixaiyo; ^ify§i ^^ ''^f'h 
TAoitp)!^ X^lftM 'neavjj^ iipst o^oAfp, ouSi tot* IrtA)}. 

Opeb. II. 258. 
^ft) tff xa) BoiflOToy ^hro TgoAnroyra iMXaipu 

lA^KpmLw hFtxMat kxM *EAiiu0y/Sdt xcoftify 

*£ytffy jy* 'HoiV lunm^nyai 'Ao'xpa'ix^, 
HoXX* ixuisv 7ca.<ras Se Xoyoov awsygi^aro filfi^Mug 

"Y/xywy Ix ifpiry^s iraiUg avag^^Of^vog. 

HfillMESIAN. A7. AXHEN. XIII. 71. 

• 

vOo'TMi fchai^hncm 79 Mtyuoiy xarfp^ci* 
'Ho'ioSotf, .Toil vXei^roy i y ''£A\a$i xuSo; ipmrm 
'AvSjMoy xp*¥0^va)v §v ^vdvoo (ro^/ig^. 

Eleg. ap. Pausan. B(eot. 88. 

Esset perpetuo sua quam vitabilis Ascra, 

Ausa est agricolae Musa docere senis. 
At fuerat terra genitus, qui scripsit, in ilia ; 

Tntummt vati nee tamen Ascra suo. 

Ovid. Eleg. Pont. IV. XIV. 81. 

(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 409- Phit. Conv. ^Sap. hutiwfL, 
Pseudol. t. III. p. 177. Max. Tyr. Diss. XXIX. p. 
353.) Pausanias reports^ that in his day wij one 
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Ceressiub 



tower remained to mark the site of Ascra. (Bceot. 
29.) Helicon does not appear to have been much 
explored hy modem travellers, which accounts for 
the ignorance in which we remain as to. the situa- 
tion of this spot, as well as the other localities of 
that classical mountain. Dr. Clarke imagined that 
the village of 2ktgora represents Ascra ^ ; but sir 
W. Gell is inclined to identify it with an ancient 
tower he observed on a lofty, bare, conical rock; 
which agrees with the topography of Strabo^^ who 
places it to the right of Helicon, and about forty 
stadia from Thespian Another tower pointed out 
by the same traveller in this vicinity seems to an- 
swer to the position of Ceressus, a strong fortress in 
the territory of Thesprae, spoken of by Pausanias as 
having been besieged and taken by the Thebans, 
under Epaminondas, after the battle of Lieuctra. It 
had been previously attacked by the Thessalians, 
but without effect, an oracle having declared that it 
should never fall till the Dorians had met with some 
great disaster. (Boeot. 14.) 

At the foot of mount Helicon was a spot named 
Hedonacon, where, according to Pausanias, was the 
fountain of Narcissus. (Boeot. 31.) This seems to 
correspond with the site of Neochorio, where there 
are some ancient remains, which were mistaken by 
Wheler for those of Thespiae^. 
ThespiBB. Thespiae, as Strabo informs us, was forty stadia 
from Ascra, and near the foot of Helicon, looking 
towards the south and the Crissaean gulf. Its anti- 
quity is attested by Homer, who names it in the 
catalogue of Boeotian towns : 



Hedona- 
con. 



*» Travels, p. II. s. 3. p. 1 1 1. 
> Itiper. p, ] 2 1 . 



k Travels, b. VI. p. 470. 
Gell's Itiner. p. 121. 
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II. B. 498. 
The Thespians are worthy of a place in history for 
thtir brave and generous conduct during the Per- 
sian war. When the rest of Beeotia basely sub- 
mitted to Xerxes, they alone refused to tender earth 
and water to his deputies. The troops also under 
Leonidas, whom they sent to aid the Spartans at 
Th^aiopylae, chose rather to die at their post than 
desert their commander and his heroic followers. 
<Herod. VII. 182. and 222.) 

"Aiifig V o1 W9T henov wro xporcupoif 'CXixeuvo; 
Allium Tw av^il ©f<r«af ^^p(>X^p^^ — 

Philiad. Megar. ap. Steph. Byz. 

Their dty was in consequence burnt by the Per- 
sians after.it had been evacuated by the inhabitants, 
who retired to the Peloponnesus. (VIII. 50.) A 
'smdl body of these fought however at Platan under 
Paosanias. (IX. 31.) The Thespians distinguished 
fhemsdves also in the battle of Delium against the 
Athenians, being nearly all slain at their post 
(Thuc: IV. 96.) The Thebans afterwards basely 
toc^ advantage of this heavy loss, to pull down the 
walls of their city, and bring it under subjection, on 
pretext of tlieir having favoured the Athenians. (IV. 
ISS.) They subsequently made an attempt to re- 
cover their independence ; but failing in this enter- 
prise, many of them sought refuge in Athens. (VI. 
95.) Thespise was occupied by the Lacedfiemonians 
at the same time that they seized upon the citadd 
of Thebes. (Xen. HeU. V. 4, 42. Diod. Sic. XV. 

477.) 

The celebrated courtesan Phryne was bom at 
-Thespiie. It is mentioned, that on her having re- 

VOL. II. *^ P 
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ceived as a present from Praxiteles a beautifiil 
statue of Cupid, she caused it to be erected in her 
native city ; which added greatly to its prosperity, 
from the influx of strangers who came to view this 
masterpiece of art. (Strab. IX. p. 410. Athen. XIII. 
59. Cicer. in Verr. iV. 2.) Pausanias affirms that 
this celebrated statue was sent to Rome by Cali- 
gula, but was afterwards restored to Thespiae by 
Claudius ; Nero again removed it to Rome, when it 
was destroyed by fire. (Boeot. 27.) Pliny however 
asserts that it still existed in his day in the Schools 
of Octavia. (XXXVI. 5.) Phryne was said to have 
been so rich, that she offered to restore the walls of 
Thebes at her own expense, if the Thebans would 
^t up this inscription : ^* Alexander overthrew, 
," Phryne the courtesan rebuilt them." (Atheh. 
XIII. 60.) On one occasion she was tried capitally, 
arid would have been condemned, if Hyperides her 
advocate had not brought her into court, and daz- 
zled the judges by the sight of her beauty. (Id. 

XIII. 59.) 

Strabo reports that Thespise was one of the few 
Boeotian towns of note in his time. (IX. p. 410.) 
Pausanias noticed there the statues of Venus and 
Phr3me by Praxiteles ; the teniples of Venus, Her- 
cules, and the Muses ; a forum, with a bronze statue 
of Hesiod, and a theatre. (Boeot. 27.) Pliny terms 
Thespiae a free city. (IV. 7. Cf. Polyb. XXVII. 1. 
1. Liv. XLII. 43. Steph. Byz. v. Qitrvua. Ptol. p. 
87. Hierocl. Synecd. p. 645.) 

It is now pretty well ascertained by the researches 
of recent travellers that the ruins of Thespiafe are 
occupied by the modem Eremo Castro. Sir W. 
Gell remarks, that the ** plan of the city is distinctly 
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** visible. It seems a regular hexagon, and the 
.'^ mound, occasioned by the fall of the wall, is per- 
.*^ feet. A great part of the plan might possibly be 
" discovered^" Dodwell says, " the walls, which are 
'^ almost entirely ruined, enclose a small circular 
** space, a little elevated above the plain, which pro- 
" bably comprehended the acropolis. There are the 
^^ remains of some temples in the plain : their site is 
^ marked by some churches that are composed of 
" ancient fragments'"." 

In the Thespian territory, as Strabo affirms) was 
Eutresis, named by Homer in the catalogue of^utresis. 
ships, 

KAwag^ £trr^i}(r/y rf, 'KoXtJTp^pcoyi re OiV/Sijy — 

II. B. 502. 

and said to have been once the residence of Am- 
phion and Zethus. (Strab. IX. p. 411. Eustath. II. 
loc. cit.) Stephanus Byz. (v. Evt/m^o-/^) informs us 
it was situated on the road from Thespiae to Pla- 
t£ea, and that it possessed a celebrated temple and 
oracle of Apollo. It is probable that Eutresis no 
longer existed in the time of Pausanias, since he 
does not notice it. Sir W. Gell thinks it may have 
stood near the third village of Parapungia, on the 
road from Plataea to Thisbe, where there are traces 
of ancient walls, and a church with several marbles 
and inscriptions ° ; but this would be too much to 
the south of Thespiae. I should rather identify Eu- 
tresis with the ruins which Dr. Clarke observed 

' Itiner. p. 1 1 9. reverse, the lyre, with the epi- 

™ Traveb, t. I. p. 253. See graph 0E2niEnN in an olive 

aiso Dr. Sibthorp^s Journal in wreath. Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 255. 

Mr. Wfilpole;8 Coll. p. 64. The Sestini, p. 46. c. 1 . 

coins of Thespia have the head " Itiner. p. 1 1 4. 

of* a femde in profile ; on the 

P 2 
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about two miles froiti Leuctra to the right ^ he uyA 
the place is called Phria by the natives, and th6 
vestiges are considerable". Wheler also observed 
the ruins of Phria, but mistook them for those of 
LeuctraP. Near Thespiae, but in the Theban t^ri^ 

Cynosce- tory, was Cynoscephalce, occupied by the Spartans 
before the battle of Leuctra. (Xen, Hell. V. 4, 15.) 

Leuctra. Leuctra, so celebrated in Grecian history, wai; 
likewise, as we learn from Strabo, on the road from 
Thespiae to Plataea, (IX. p. 414.) and in the terri- 
tory of the former, according to Xenophon. (Hell. 
VI. 4, 4.) An oracle had predicted that the Spar- 
tans would sustain a severe loss in this place, be^ 
cause some of their youth? had violated two miadens 
of Leuctra, who afterwards destroyed themselves. 
(Pausan. Boeot. 13. et seq. Plut. Vit. Epam. Xen. 
Hell. loc. cit.) The victory of Leuctra, says Pau- 
sanias, was the most brilliant ever obtained by 
Greeks over Greeks. (Boeot. 13. B. C. 371.) From 
that moment the power and fame of Sparta began 
to decline, and after the battle of Mantinea it ceased 
for ever to be the arbiter of Greece. (Strab. IX. p. 
414.) This spot still retains its ancient name, 
though pronounced Lefka. Dr. Clarke noticed here 
several tombs, and the i^emains of an ancient for- 
tress upon a lofty conical hill. The ground in the 
plain is for a considerable space covered with im<- 
mense fragments of marble and stoned. 

piatsia. Plataea, one of the most ancient Boeotian cities, 

II. B. 504. 

" Travels, p. II. s.3. p. 90. <» Travels, p. II. s. 3. p. 89. 

P Journal into Greece, b. VI. Dodwell, t. I. p. 261. 
p. 470. 
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was situated, as we know from Herodotus and Thu- 
cydidedy at the foot of mount Cithaeron, and near 
the river Asopus^ which divided its territory from 
that of Thebes. (Cf. Strab. IX. p. 412.) The Pla- 
taeans, animated by a spirit of independence, had 
early separated themselves from the Boeotian confe- 
deracy, conceiving the objects of this political union 
to be hostile to their real interests ; and had, in con- 
sequence of the enmity of the latter city, been in- 
duced to place themselves under the protection of 
Athens. (Herod. VI. 108.) Grateful for the services 
which they received on this occasion from that 
powar, they testified their zeal in its behalf, by 
sending a thousand soldiers to Marathon, who thus 
shared the glory of that memorable day. (Herod. 
VI. 108.) The Plataeans also manned some of the 
Athenian vessels at Artemisium, and fought in se- 
veral battles which took place off that promontory ; 
though not at Salamis, as they had returned to their 
liQtvtes after the Greeks withdrew from the Euripus, 
in order to place their families and valuables in 
safety, and could not therefore arrive in time. (He- 
rod. VIII. 45.) They also fought most bravely in 
the great battle which took place near their city 
against Mardonius the Persian general, and earned 
the thanks of Pausanias and the confederate Greek 
commanders for their gallant conduct on this as 
well as other occasions. (Herod. IX. 28. Thuc. III. 
58. et seq*) But it is asserted by Demosthenes that 
they afterwards incurred the hatred of the Lacedae- 
monians, and more especially of their kings, for 
having caused the inscription set up by Pausanias, 
in commemoration of the victory over the Persians, 
to be altered. (In Neaer. p. 1378.) Plataea, which was 

p 3 
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burnt by the army of Xerxes, (Herod. VIII. 50. 
Diod. Sic. XI. 250.) was soon restored, with the as- 
sistance of Athens, and the alliance between the 
two cities was cemented more closely than before. 
The attack made upon Plataea by a party of The- 
bans at night was the first act of aggression com- 
mitted on the Peloponnesian side in the war which 
took place not long after. On this occasion the 
Plataeans displayed their wonted courage and per- 
severance ; though surprised at first, owing to the 
treachery of some of their own citizens, they pre- 
sently recovered from their first alarm, and ' at 
length succeeded in overpowering their enemies, 
who were all put to death. (Thuc. II. 1. et seq.) 
The natural enmity of Thebes against this little re- 
public was now raised to its height by the failure of 
this enterprise, and pressing solicitations were made 
to the Spartan government to assist in taking signal 
vengeance on the Platae^ns for their adherence to 
the Athenian interests. Accordingly, in the third 
year of the war, a large Peloponnesian force, under 
Archidamus king of Sparta, arrived under the walls 
of Plataea, and having summoned the inhabitants 
to abandon their alliance with Athens, proceeded, 
on their refusal, to lay siege to the town. The nar- 
rative of these operations, and the heroic defence 
made by the Plataeans, the circumvallation and 
blockade of the city by the enenfiy, with the daring 
and successful escape of a part of the garrison, is 
given with the greatest detail in Thucydides, (II. 
71. et seq. III. 20. et seq.) and certainly forms one of 
the most interesting portions of his history. Worn out 
at length by hunger and fatigue, those Plataeans 
who remained in the town were compelled to yield 
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to their persevering and relentiess foes, who. insti- 
gated by the implacable resentment of the Thebans^ 
caused all who surrendered to be put to death, and 
razed the town to the ground, with the exception of 
one building, constructed out of the ruins of the 
city,. which they consecrated to Juno, and employed 
as a house of reception for travellers. 

The destruction of Plataea, according to the his- 
torian, .was effected ninety-three years after it had 
placed itself under the protection of Athens. (Thuc. 
III. 68.) From Pausanias we learn that it was again 
restored after the peace of Antalcidas ; but, when 
the Spartans seized on the Cadmeian citadel, the 
Thebans, suspecting that the Plat^Bans were privy 
to the enterprise, took possession of. the town by 
stratagem, and once more leveUed its foundations to 
the ground. (Pausan. Boeot. 1.) Though it seems 
to have been the intention of Philip, and also of 
Alexander, to restore Plataea, (Diod. Sic. XVII. 
Andan. I. 9« Plut. Alex. s. 34.) this was not car- 
ried into effect till the reign of Cassander, who is 
said to have rebuilt both Thebes and Plataea at the 
same time. (Pausan. Bceot. 3.) 

Dicaearchus, who. lived about that period, represents 
the town as still existing, when he says, " The in- 
^ habitants of Plataea have nothing to say for them- 
^' selves, except that they are colonists of Athens^ 
^^ and that the battle between the Persians and the 
*^ Greeks took place near their town." He also 
quotes some verses of Posidippus the comic writer. 
(Stat. Graec. p. 14.) 

Nool Suo elo*!, xeA (rroeij xa) r owofta, 
Kei TO fiaKoiVilov, xa) to 2i]^a/x|3ou x\iog 
To iroXu /x€v axT^, rols 8* iXtviipoig iroA*^. 

p 4 
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Strabo speaks of a' temple ocmsecrated to Jiqfttet 
Eleutherius by the alUed Greeks after the battie^of 
Plataea, who instituted also gymnastic games called 
Eleutherian. (IX. p. 412.) Pausanias iiotiees the 
temples of Minerva and Ceres; Plutarch that of 
Diana. (Vit. Aristid. IX. p. 406. Apollod. ap. Steph* 

Byz. V, nXaTouaL) 

** The ruins of Plataea/' according to Dr. Clarke^ 

are situated upon a promontory projecting from 

the base of Cithasron. The place has now the 

usual appellation bestowed upon the ruins of Grre- 

** cian citadels ; it is called TdUso Castro. The 

^* walls are of the earliest kind of military structure, 

** consisting of very considerable masses, evenly faewii, 

•• and well built'." 

** The walls of Plataea/* says sir W. Geil, « may 
^ be traced near the little village oSKocila, in thev 
" circuit. The whole forms a triangle, having a d- 
^^ tadel of the same form in the southern angle, with 
'' a gate towards the mountain at the point. Thie 
^^ north-western angle seems to have been the por- 
** tion which was restored after the destruction of 
the city. The north side is about 1025 yards in 
length, the west 1154, and the east 1120. It is 
about six geographical miles from the Cadmeia of 
^' Thebes. There were two gates on the west side, 
*• and as many on the eastV 
Aiopu»fl. The Asopus, which separated the territories of 
Plataea and Thebes, takes its rise in mount Cithae- 
ron, and, after traversing the whole of southern 

'' P. II. s. 3. p. 87. commonly met with 5 they have 

* Itiner. p. 111. Dodwell's the epigraph P. HA. HAA. both 

Travels, t. I. p. 279. in bronze and silver. Sestin. p. 

The coins of Plat%a are not 45. c. 2. 
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Boeotia empties itself into the Euripus near Oropus. 
(Strab. IX. p. 408. Pausan. Bceot 4.) 

Though ^nerally a small and sluggish stream, after 
heavy rains it could not easily be forded. (Thuc, !!• 
5.) It was on the banks of the Asopus that the 
battle of Plataea was fought, 479 years B. C. (Herod. 
IX. 43.) 

'KKkfjvwv auvoSoy xa) ^ag^ctpofovov luy^v* 
T§ TTokkiA niffiovTui tnrep Aaj(6(rlu ts fiopovrt 

It still retains the name of Asapo. Two other 
i^treams are noticed by Herodotus in his account of 
the battle of Plataea ; one was (Eroe, which came CBroe fl. 
£rom Cfthaeron, and formed an island in front of 
Plataea. (IX. 51.) Pausanias calls it Peroe. (Boeot. 
4.) This seems to be the brook pointed out in Grell's 
Itinerary as running towards X#e«Hu;^^o^ The other 
rivulet was called Moloeis ; near which was a spot Moioeis a. 
named Agriopium, where the Spartans were attacked Agnopium. 
in their march by the Persian cavalry. (Herod. IX. 
57.) 

The fountain of Gargaphia, frequently mentioned Oargaphia 
by Herodotus in his narrative of the military opera- °^ 
tions which took place previous to the battle, was 
situated about a mile and a half distant from Pla- 
taea» on mount Cithaeron, towards the Athenian 
frontier^. (Herod. IX. 25. 50.) Pausanias reports, 
that the fountain which had been destroyed by the 
soldiers of Mardonius, was afterwards restored by 
the Plataeans. (Boeot. 4. Herod. IX. 49.) 

* Itiner. p. 113. See also battle of Platsea. 
col. Stanhope's plan of . the * " GeU*s Itiner. p. 1 12. 
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^|^»>n Cithasron is an elevated ridge, dividing Bceotia 
first from M^aris, and afterwards from Attica, and 
finally uniting with mount Fames and other sum- 
mits which belong to the north-eastern side of that 
province. (Strab. IX. p. 405.) 

Stfffvotio'a XaiLWUf 8* ouSnrco fiaupwiLsniy 
TTff^ogotftra irfSiov 'Acanrou, $/xi|y 
^atZpoi^ (TcX^vi}^, iFpo^ Kidatpmvog xhraff 
^Hyffipev iXk/iv ixJ^^ijv TOftiroD wup6$. 

iEscH. Agam. 287. 

It was dedicated, as Pausanias affirms, to Jupiter 
Cithsronius^ (Bceot. 4.) and was celelnuted in anti- 
quity as having been the scene of many events re- 
corded by poets and other writers. Such were the 
metamorphosis of Actaeon, the death of Pentheys, 
and the exposure of (Edipus. (Pausan. Bceot. 2.) 
Here also Bacchus was said to hold his revels, and 
celebrate his mystic orgies, accompanied by his 
usual train. of satyrs and frantic bacchantes. 

MriTi Ktiaipwv fjnapog ft* Is-iSoi, 

MigT0 Ktiatpeov Strcouriv hyooj 

M^fi* o6t ivpaos fJi>yr,fjJ avaKurar 

Bax^Ms 8* iXXaKTi [ji,e\oiey, EuK. Bacch. 1381. 

'AXX' ia (JL8 votluv opiaiVj evia x^/^rrai 
OufJLOs Kt$Mpm oSro^, ov [j>viTiii§ re fioi 
UaTtjp T Ifl6(rfl>jv ^oSvTj xugiov ra^ov — 

Soph. (Ed- Tyr. 1461 . 

Tco ILAoLipiiVy tI fjJ hle^ov ; r/ fi* ou \aficov 
'Ejxaurov MpaoTroKTiv svflev ^v yeyoog ; 

Ibid. 1891. 

^il KiiaipooVf ovx fflirsi 
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Mi) ov <ri yt xa) varpuaroLV Olihrov 
Ka\ Tpo^v Ka) iMjfrip* au^fiv, 
Ka) ^optuiffion irpos ^ftoov, 
*Qt$ kirliipa ^ipov- 
TCL Tolg Ijxoi^ Tvpotwoi^. Ibid. 1088. 

^Q, l^aiicov veraXoov TroXvivjpiru- 

Toy vuTTogf ^Aprifj^ihg p^iovor^o^ov ojxfta KiiMgoov, 

"Q^tXeg Ol^iTTO^a ipi^M fipi^og ?x|3oXov oTxcov. 

Eur. Phgbn. 809. 

Qualis commotjs excita sacris 

Thj^as^ ubi audito stimulant trieterica Baccho 
O^gia, noctumusque vocat clamore CithaeitHi. 

iEN. III. 301. 

We know from Tbucydides that this mountain was 
once well supplied with forest timber, as the Pelo- 
ponnesians are said to have derived from thence the 
supplj they required for carrying on the siege of 
Plataea. (II. 75.) But Dodwell says, ** it is now 
** shrouded by deep gleom and dreary desolation/' 
and elsewhere he remarks, ** that it is barren, or co- 
** vered only with dark stunted shrubs, towards the 
" summit, however it is crowned with forests of fir, 
** frt)m which it derives its modem name of JEla^ 

Dryoscephalae was a spot in the defile of mount Dryosce- 
Cithaeron, leading into Attica, which the Persian S'riscel 
cavalry occupied to prevent the Grecian army, sta-^ 
tioned in the plain below, from receiving supplies. 
Herodotus informs us that the Boeotians called it 
Triscephalae. (IX. 39*) Tbucydides also speaks of 
Dryoscephalae when describing the escape of the 
Flaisean garrison, as being on the main road leading 
from that city into Attica. (III. S4.) 

" Travels, 1. 1, p. 28 1 . 
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Sidas r^io. Sidas^ a district situated on this border, is said to 
have occasioned frequent disputes between the Boe- 
otians and Athenians in the time of Epaminondas. 
(Agatharcid. ap. Athen. XIV. 64.) 

Hysis. At the foot of Cithaeron^ and to the east of Pla- 

taea, was Hysiae, which appears at one time to have 
been included within the limits of Attica, since He- 
rodotus terms it one of the border demi belonging to 
that province, (V. 74.) elsewhere he leads us to in- 
fer that it was assigned to the Plataeans by a special 
arrangement of the Athenians. (VI. 108.) Strabo 
affirms that it was founded by Nycteus, father of 
Antiope, in the Parasopian district. (IX. p. 404. Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v. *T<ria.) Pausanias expressly states 
that Hysiae was a Boeotian town, but in his time it 
was in ruins. (Boeot. 2. Cf. Thuc. III. 24.) 

The vestiges of Hysiae should be looked for near 
the village of Platania, said to be one mile from 
Plataea, according to sir W. Gell*. Beyond was 

Erythrae. Erythrae, frequently mentioned in conjunction with 
Hysiae, but possessing greater celebrity as the pa- 
rent city of the flourishing colony of the same name 
in Ionia, (Strab. IX. p. 404.) and also from its being 
noticed by Homer. 

II. B. 499. 

From Herodotus we learn that the Grecian forces 
were stationed at Erythrae previous to the battle of 
Plataea. (IX. 22.) The camp of Mardonius extended 
from Erythrae to Hysiae, and beyond the latter as 
far as the Plataean territory. (IX. 15.) Thucydides 
relates that the Plataeans, who escaped from their 
city by night,, eluded the pursuit of the Thebans by 

* Itiner. p. 112. 
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taking at first the road to Thebes, and then striking 
off in the direction of Erythrae and Hysiae. (III. 24.) 
Xenophon (Hell. V. 4, 49-) writes the name Ery- 
thra. The whole of this district at the foot of Ci- 
thseron was extremely rich and productive, especially 
in com. 

risS/oov woracTfi^, a* trap* 'Acowrou pools 
Etixapirov lxj3aAAou<ri Gi]|3aia7v (rrop^uv, 
'T(rias T 'E^uA/Jdcc 6', al Kiionf6ivo$ Xenas 
vNepdffy xaTmTtf^Kouriv — Eus. Bacch. 748. 

And Erythrae itself was celebrated for its bread. 

*Ev Sff ffpkfrra^vXoig 'Epuipalg ex xAijSavot; hxSwf 
Abukos^ d^cus iiWooy £pou$ ri^ei irapot, deivvov, 

Abchestb. ap. Athen. III. 77. 

Erythrae w^ in ruins when Pausanias visited Bce- 
otia. (Boeot. 2. Cf. Eliac. II. 21. Steph. Byz. v. 
*EpvOpd. Eustath. ad II. B. 499.) 

On the right bank of the Asopus, and about forty 
stadia from Plataea in the direction of Thebes, was 
Scoloc^ according to Pausanias. (Boeot. 4.) Herodo- Sooins. 
tus leads us to infer it stood on the road from Tana^ 
.gra to Plataea, in describing the march of M ardonius 
thioiigh Attica to the former town, and from thence 
to Scolus. (IX. 15.) Xenophon relates, that in their 
wars with Sparta, the Boeotians, apprehending an 
ipvasion of their territory, had thrown up an en- 
trenchment in front of this town. (Hell. V. 4, 49.) 
It was a place of considerable antiquity, being no- 
ticed by Homer. 

/ . Ll. B. 497. 

iStrabo affirms that its t^ritoiy was so rugged and 
unproductive that it gave rise to the proverb, " Never 
let us go to Scolus, nor follow any one there." (IX. 
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p. 408.) Pausanias saw only its ruins. (Cf. Steph. 

Eteoniw. Byz. V. SiwXo^ Plin. IV. 7.) Eteonus, mentioiied 
by Homer in conjunction with Scolus^ was also situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Asopus, since, accord- 
ing to Strabo*, it was considered by some writers to 
belong to the Plataean district. (IX. p. 408.) The 
same geographer informs us, that this town had sub- 
sequently received the name of Scarphe. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. (y. 'Et€»mV,) who says it was placed on a hill. 
(Eustath. ad II. B. 497.) It is not mentioned by 
Pausanias. 

If we now cross the Asopus, and advance in the 
direction of Thebes, we shall have to notice a place 

Therapnn. named Therapnae by Strabo, (IX. p. 409.) and ap- 
parently alluded to by Euripides in the Bacchae, 
(1041.) 

Ai?rovT8f, If 6/3ijft6y 'AcrcowoO poaj. 

The word Therapnae is however used generally to 
denote a vale or hollow. (Hesych. v. Sepomai.) 

Further on, and about ten stadia from Thebes, 

PotnisB. was Potniae, with a sacred grove dedicated to Ceres 

and Proserpine. (Boeot. 8. Xen. Hell. V. 4, 51.) It 

was here that Glaucus was said to have been torn 

in pieces by his infuriated mares. (Strab. IX. p. 

409.) 

£t mentem Venus ipsa dedit, quo tempore Glaud 
Potniades malis membra absumsere quadrigse. 

Georg. III. 267. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Uotvmi.) The site of this town, 
already in ruins when Pausanias wrote, corresponds 
nearly with that occupied by the village of Taki y. 

y Gell*s Itiner. p. 1 1 0. 
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Strabo informs us that some authors regarded Pot- 
niae as the Hypothebae of Homer. Hyp. 

OJ ff *T«ofiij/3aj ^^X^^9 evKTifLwov vroXUtpov, II. B. 605. 

Thebes, one of the most ancient and celebrated '^^'^ 
of the Grecian cities, and capital of Bceotia, is said 
to have been originally founded by Cadmus, who 
gave it the name of Cadmeia, which in afler-times 
was confined to the citadel only. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 
700.) Lycophron, however, who terms it the city 
of Calydnus, from one of its ancient kings, leads us 
to suppose that it already existed before the time of 
Cadmus. 

"A^ei KaXv^vou riptnv 'AoiwvTe ytiV 
Scuri^p', orav xa[ji,vao<riv ^}Jrii^ crpuTa^, 

Nonnus a£Eirms that Cadmus called his city Thebes^ 
after the Egyptian town of the same name. 

• ; • . . xo^ Uphv oforu voXiWa^ 
Aiyvwriris hxak6<r(riv OfMMVviJLOV uoTet O^jSij^. 

DioNYs. V. 85. 

He also reports that it was at first destitute of walls 
and ramparts, 

*J^rrax6fo^ TuXscovi, irspt^pofMv aarv %fltpaf ct^. V. 50. 

and this is in unison with the account transmitted 
to us by Homer and other writers, who all agree in 
a^ribing the erection of the walls of the city to Am- 
phion and Zethus. 

Kal f irexsv l6o iruT^y *Afji^lQva re, Zrfiov rs, 

O) TTp&TOi &{ifivis 6^0^ ixTKTav hrruinjXotOf 
Uugyaxrav t • Ive) ov fiiv SerrvpyooTov y l^uvavro 
f^cuifM^tv eupu^opov 0^/3ijv, xpanpo) nep s6vt8, 

Od. a. 262. 

t , ... 

^qi^iyyl TB Ttlynet Q^^ag 

Tag *Ajx^ioy/a( n kipag Ssro tnjpyoi avearav 
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Ait^fUBV wtrrapLuv vipw aft^ fii^f 

Alqxac^ ^XoepoTpofov & usilof 

Tipirxof 'I(r/x)]vou xoToi^iu* !Eua. Phosn. 84S. 

Ou yap ir» tij &ai8 fiporoov Up^ hvi 0^iBij, 

0ig/3i}^ Oft xeS/oy wpyi^pov^ ocXX' ^ev uXi}. 

HoM. Hymn. Apoll. 225. 

Haviag already discussed much of what is com^ 
mon to Thebes in the general history of Boeotia, it 
will here suffice to notice briefly those events which 
have peculiar reference to that city, and afterwards 
proceed to describe its principal buildings and mo- 
numents as they are indicated by Pausanias. 

Besieged by the Argive chiefs, the allies of P<^y- 
nices, the Thebans successfully resisted their attacks, 
and finally obtained a signal victory ; but the Epi- 
goni, or descendants of the seven warriors, having 
raised an army to avenge the defeat and death of 
their fathers, the city was on this occasion taken by 
assault, and sacked. (Pausan. Boeot. 9*) It was in- 
vested a third time by the Grecian army under Pau- 
sanias after the battle of Platan ; but on the sur- 
render of those who had proved themselves most 
zealous partisans of the Persians, the siege was 
raijsed, and the confederates withdrew from the 
Theban territory. (Herod. IX. 88.) Many years 
after, the Cadmeia was surprised, and held by a di- 
vision of Lacedaemonian troops, until they were 
compelled to evacuate the place by Pelopidas and 
his associates. (Xen. Hell.) 

Philip, having defeated the Thebans at Chaeronea, 
placed a garrison in their citadel, (Diod. Sic. XVI. 
557.) but on the accession of Alexander they re- 
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volted against that prince, who stormed their city, 
and razed it to the ground, in the second year of 
the 111th Olympiad, or 835 B.C. (Arrian. Exp. 
Alex. I. 7. et seq. Plut. Alex. 5, 11, Diod. Sic. 
XVII. 569.) 

Twenty years afterwards it was restored by Cas- 
sander, when the Athenians are said to have gene- 
rously contributed their aid in rebuilding the walls, 
an example which was followed by other towns. 
(Diod. Sic. XVIII. 700. Pausan. Boeot. 7. Plut. 
Polit. Pra^. p. 814. B.) Subsequently we find that 
Thebes was twice taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
(Plut. Demetr. c. 39. and 40. Cf. Diod. Sic. XVIII. 
714.) Dicaearchus has given us a very detailed and 
int^i^ting account of the flourishing state of this 
great dty about this period. *^ Thebes,'^ says that 
ancient gec^apher, (Stat. 6r. p. 14.) ^* is situated 
^^ in the centre of Boeotia, and is about seventy 
f' stadia in circuit; its 3hape is nearly circular, and its 
appearance somewhat gloomy. The city is- of 
great antiquity; but it has been lately recon- 
^' structed, and the streets laid out afresh, having 
^' been three times overthrown, as history relates, on 
«' account of the pride and stubbornness of its inha- 
*^ faitants. It possesses great advantages for the 
breeding of horses, since it is plentifully provided 
with water, and abounds in green pastures and 
hills ; it contains also better gardens than any 
?* othe9(. dty of Greece. Two rivers flow through 
f' the town, and irrigate the whole surrounding plain. 
" Water is alsQ conveyed by pipes, said to be the 
^* work of Cadmus, from the Cadmeian citadel. 
*' 9uch is the city. The inhabitants are noble- 
f< minded, and wonderfully sanguine in all the con- 
VOL. II. a 
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'< cerns of life ; but they are bold^ insol^iit, proiid/ 
^* and hast J in coming to blows^ either with foreign- 
** ers or their fellow-townsmen. They turn their 
backs upon every thing which is connected with 
justice, and never think of settling disputes, which 
may arise in the business of life, by argument, but 
by audaciousness and violence. If any injury has 
been sustained by athlets in the games, they put 
off any inquiry into the business, until the regular 
" time of their trials, which occurs only every thirty 
^* years at most. If any one was to make public 
mention of such a circumstance, and did not im- 
mediately afterwards take his departure, but were 
to remain the shortest space of time in the city, 
those who opposed the trial would soon find means 
'* of assailing him at night, and despatching him by 
** violent means. Assassinations indeed take ]dace 
amongst them on the least pretence. Such is the 
general character of the Theban people. There 
are, however, amongst them worthy and high- 
minded men, who deserve the warmest regard. 
*' The women are the handsomest and most elegant 
** of all Greece, from the stateliness of their forms 
" and the graceful air with which they move.** 
Whence Sophocles justly says, 

OS ^ jxovov TeKTOV(nv al dvtjTa) ieotjs* 

That part of their apparel which covers the head 
appears to hide the face as a mask, for th6 eyes 
** only are visible, and the rest of the countenance is 
" entirely concealed by the veil, which is always 
" white. Their hair is fair, and tied on the top of 
" the head. They wear a sandal, called by the na- 
** tives lampadium ; it is a light shoe, not deep, but 
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^* low, and of a purple colour, and fastened with 
^^ thongs, so that the feet appear almost naked. In 
** sodetj they resemble more the women of Sicyon 
^* than what you would expect of those of Bceotia. 
^ The sound of their voice is extremely soft and 
^ pleasing to the ear, whilst that of the men is harsh 
and grating. ^ Laon, who had been detected in an 
intrigue, and been allowed to escape for a trifling 
sum, however, praises them more than is consistent 
with truth, and says of them, 

Boiorrov eiv^pa (rrepye, r^v Boiflor/av 

Mi) feiy 6 fUv yotp xP^^^f ^ ^ iflfMpo^. 

^* Thebes is a most agreeable city to pass the sum- 
^ mer in, ibr it has abundance of water, and that 
^ very cool and fresh, and large gardens. It is be- 
*' sides weK situated with respect to the winds ; has 
^ a most verdant appeiu'ance, and abounds in siim- 
^ mer and autumnal fruits. In the winter, however, 
" it is a most disagreeable place to live in, from 
^ being destitute of fuel, and constantly exposed to 
^ flbods and winds. It is also then much visited by 
•* show, and very muddy.** 

Biesearcfaus, in the above passage, estimates the 
circumference of Thebes at seventy stadia, but in 
another place he assigns a smaller extent to it. 

nfvTOLi V ly jCMToye/a Travti xaX^ 

IloXi;, [MYoKon 0^|3ai, ara^ioov to nepiiJieTgov 
l^wtra rrrrapaxoyra, xu) vpoviri rpidoy. 

St At. GBiEc. 98. 

In the former statement it is probable that both 
suburbs and gardens were included. The population 

^ This part of the passage is ginai : I have therefore restored 
evidently transposed in the ori- it to its proper place. 

q2 
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of the. city may have been between 50 and 60^000 
souls ^ 

At a later period Thebes was greatly reduced and 
impoverished by the rapacious SyUa. (Pausan. Bceot» 
7«) Strabo affirms^ that in his time it was little 
more than a village. (IX. p. 403.) When Pausanias 
visited Thebes, the lower part of the. town was de- 
stroyed, with the exception of the temples, the acro^ 
polis being alone inhabited. The walls however re-** 
mained standing, as well as the seven gates, which 
were the Electrides, Proetides, Neitides, Crenaese, 
Hypsistae, Ogygiae, and Homoloides. ApoUodorus, 
instead of the Neitides, names the Oncaides, (III» 
6, 5.) but iElschylus has both the Neitides and On- 
caides. (Sept. c. Theb. 456. and 483.) The latter 
are therefore more probably the Ogygiae. Those 
which he calls Borese, or the northern gates, are 
probably the same as the Homoloian, which led to- 
wards Thessaly, and took their name from mount 
Homole in that country. (Pausan. Boeot. 8.) The 
Electrides looked towards Plataea, the Neitides to 
Thespiae, and the Praetides to Euboea. Near the 
Homoloian gates was a hill and temple consecrated 
to Apollo Ismenius, and noticed by several writers. 

Xpv<^io9V 

'Ej aSoTOv TpMToSwv 
0ij<raupoy, ov veplsiW* Iti- 

'Itr/x^viov 8* ovwyLOL- 

0ey, aXuiea itMVTziov flooxov. 

PiND. Pyth. XI. 6. 

: a Voyage d' Anacharsis, t. len. Append, p. 400. 
III. p. 490. Clinton, Fasti Hel- 
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TO S^ ofXAo ^DXOV k^MOTSflflivOV 

N«oi^, hr 'lo-ftijvou re futmla trvolf* 

Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 19. 

At the foot of the hill on which it stood flowed the innemus 

ooilis et fl. 

little stream of thai name. (Pausan. loc. cit.) 

^H Bax^^sO^ Bax;^ay jxijr^ToXfv 0^^av 
"Naleov icaq uypm 'Itrfti^voO 

'EtI ffwopu SpoxovToj. Soph. Ant. 1123. 

Xt is more frequently alluded to in conjunction with 
the cdebrated fountain of Dirce. 

Hipniu A!gxns vafjiJer 'I(rfti]vo5 d' Shop. 

Eur. Bacch. 5. 

AiBufuoy vOTctfMoVj vopov ifji^) iLsaov 

Alpxaf, ^)iOBpOTpofO¥ a ts^/ov 

JJpiicetp 'Io'jxi}you xaraSeusi. Fhcen. 830* 

'Sexpwv onravT* 'Io'/xi]vov I/xttX^O'co ^^^oi;, 
Aipxi}^ re vafjcjta Xei/xov aiiJLa^$^ceTui, 

Hero. Fur. 678. 

^lo'ftijv^ OTi^avopopleiVj 

Searal V hrraiciXor} voXstosj 

^Ava^opeCaaT f ayvtoi, 

AlpxoL 9 a xaWippnipos* Ibid. 781, 

viaco 0*^ e Alp7iet$ 

'Ayvov udrnp^ to fiaiut^oovot xipon 
XpuiTOTrinXov MvufMo-was avi- 

ruXoLV vag* fdreip^etriy KaS/xou TuAai;^ 

Find. Isthm. VI. 108. 

Dodwell observes, ** that the Ismenos has less pre*- 
'* tensions to the title of a river than the Athenian 
" Ilissus, for it has no water except after heavy 
** rains; when it becomes a torrent, and rushes into the 
** lake of Hylika, about four miles west of Thebes. 

q3 
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Sir W. Oell states that it is usually dry,. from its 
beiiog made to furnish water to several fountains. 
The same writer noticed a brook to the west of the 
Cadmeia, by some Turkish tombs^ which he con- 
siders to be the ancient Dirce. 

The fountain of Mars, said to have been guarded 
by the dragon slain by Cadmus, was above the 
temple of Apollo Ismenius. (Pausan. Boeot. 10.) 
Near the gate Electris was the house of Amphi- 
tryon, the thalamus of Alonena, and the temple of 
Hercules Promachus. In the same vicinity, Pausa^ 
nias places the shrine of Ammon^ the augury of Ti« 
resias, and the temple of Fortune. Near the gate of 
Proetus stood the theatre, a temple of Bacchus Ly- 
sius, and that of Diana Eucleia. Without the walls 
was the tomb of the sons of (Edipus, and the foun- 
tain called QSdipodia. 

Near the gate called Oncas was a very ancient 
temple of Minerva, said to have been erected by 
Cadmus ; and the Scholiast to ^schylus affirms that 
the Phoenicians knew Minerva by the name of On- 
ca ; but others report that Onca was the name of 
a small Boeotian town. (Blomf. Gloss, ad s. c. Theb. 
483.) 

Beyond Dirce, Pausanias points out the remains 
of Pindar's house, the only building spared by Alex- 
ander, and also the chapel erected to Cybele by the 
poet. Outside the gate Neitis was a temple of 
Themis, and those of the Parcae and Jupiter Ago- 
r«us. (Pausan. Boeot. 25.) Thebes, though nearly 
deserted towards the decline of the Roman empire, 
appears to have been of some note in the middle 
ages, (Nicet. Ann, II. p. 50. Leund. Ann. p. 267.) 
and it is still one of the most populous towns of 
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northern Greece. The natives call it Thiva. " It 
" retains however," as Dodwell assures us> " scarcely 
^^ ]any traces of its former magnificence, for the sa- 
*' cred and public edifices, mentioned by Pausanias 
" and others, have disappeared. Of the walls df the 
^' Cadmeia, a few fragments remain, which are re- 
** gularly constructed. These were probably erected 
" by the Athenians when Cassander restored the 
'' town^." 

Quitting Thebes by the gate Neitis, with Pausa- 
nias as our guide, and proceeding about twenty-five 
stadia^ we reach the grove of Ceres and Proseipine, 
seVen stadia beyond the temple of the Cabiri. ToCabirorum 

sedes* 

ihe right of this lies the plain of Tenerus, so named Tenencus 
from Tenerus a soothsayer, son of Apollo. (Pau- *^^^^** 
san* Boeot* 26. Strab. IX. p. 413.) and also the tem- 
ple of Hercules Hippodotus. Further on rises mount 
Phidus, or Sphingius, once the haunt of the fabled Phidos yd 

Sphingius 

monster slain by (Edipus. (Pausan. loc. cit. Cf. He-mons. 
.siod. So. 33. ApoUod. III. 5, 8.) It is thought to 
he the mountain now called PhagUs between the 
•bkes of lAkaH and Topolias^. 

About fifteen stadia beyond, and towards the lat- 
ter lake, was Onchestus, so named from Onchestus, Onchestus. 
a son of Neptune, whose temple and grove are often 
celebrated by the poets of antiquity, from Homer to 
' Ly cophron, 

II. B. 606. 



•* Travels, 1. 1, p. 264. Spon. Thebes are very numerous. The 

Voyages, t. II. p. 81. Geirs epigraph is OEB. e£BA. ; in 

Itin. p. 128. Clarke's Travels, the latter eHBAION. Sestin. p. 

p. II. 8. 3. p. 55. The autono- 46. c. 1. 

mous and imperial coins of <: Gell's Itinerary, p. 125. 

Q 4 
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"Ev^a vaoBfj^iis ifakag MfoanUi o^iofuvo; x^ — 

Hymn, in Apoll. SSO. 

'Ayyov Ififr^aqayt^x) Faiij^ou. Hymn. Merc. 186. 
lyw Se Iloo'fiSa- 

o-reAAoov aoiSav — ' FiND. IsTHM. I. 44. . 
x*«^ 

Upo K9/>/y0ou Tei;^6C0V — IsTHM. IV. 32. 

(Cf. ApoUod II. 4, 11. Apoli. Rh. III. Lycophr. 
645.) Strabo, who censures Alcaeus for pladng On- 
chestus below Helicon, says it was near the Teneric 
plain and the Copaic lake ; that it stood on a barren 
hill, and that the grove of Neptune existed only in 
the imagination of the poet; Fausanias, however, 
declares that the grove was standing in his day. 
(Boeot. 26.) Strabo also states that an Amphic- 
tyonic council was held at Onchestus. (IX. p. 412. 
PUn. IV. 7. Steph. Byz. v. 'Q/x^cttoV. Sir W. GeU 
noticed on the ascent uniting mount Pha^, or 
Sphinx, on the left, with the projecting hills from 
Helicon on the right, an immense tumulus of earth 
and stones, and many other vestiges, probably of 
Onchestus^. 

Near this city, as Strabo affirms, was Medeon, 
mentioned also by Homer in his catalogue of Boe- 
otian towns : 

'X2xaA6i]y, MeSeduya t , euxr/fiffyoy 7rTo\le$pov — 

II. B. 501. 

** Itiner. p. 125. 
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According to Strabo, Medeon afterwards changed its 
name to Fhoenicis, from its situation at the foot of^^^Bnidus 

mons. 

mount Fhoenicius ; he further states that it was in- 
cluded among the towns dependent on Haliartus. 
(IX. p. 410.) Mount Fhoenicius, on the other hand, 
belonged to Thebes. Wheler and other antiquaries 
are inclined to identify the Phoenicius of Strabo with 
the Sphingius of Fausanias ; but I should imagine 
that they are different ;' and if the former is mount 
PhagUy as it seems probable, we may suppose the 
latter to be connected with the chain of Helicon®. 
(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. McSeobv, Eustath. ad 11. loc. git.) 
Sir W. GeU is inclined to place Medeon near a spot 
called Megdlo Mulchi, where he observed a ruined 
tower upon a rock, and a cave with some blocks 
Ijring before it, and near it, on the left, a pretty 
source^* 

Haliartus, which next follows, was situated, as Haliartus. 
Strabo reports, on the shore of the Copaic lake, and 
near the mouth of the Fermessus, which flows from 
Helicon. The epithet oi%onfGna is attached to this 
dty by Homer, 

OTre KopivuetVy xa) votijivd' *A\iapTOV — II. B. 503. 

^£y0ey up* els 'Ax/o^ov afiKSO iroirisvTa, 

Htmn. in Apoll. 243. 

from the numerous meadows and marshes in its vi- 
cinity on the side of Orchomenus. (Strab. IX. p. 407. 
and 411.) 

Fausanias affirms that Haliartus was the only 
Boeotian dty which did not favour the Fersians; 

« Wheler*8 Travels, b. VI. p. translator of Strabo, t. III. p. 
466. Gell's Itinerary, p. 125. 428. 
See also a note by the French ^ Itiner. p. 125. 
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for whidi reason its territory was ravagied with fire 
and sword by their army. In the war carried on 
against the Thebans by the Lacedaemonians, Lysan- 
d», who commanded a body of the latter, was slain 
in an engagement which took place und» the walls 
of Haliartus. (Xen. Hell. III. 5, 12. Diod. Sic. XIV. 
439. Pint. Lysandr.) and was interred there, as we 
learn from Pausanias. (Bceot. 3S.) Haliartus, having 
favoured the cause of Perseus king of Macedon, was 
besi^red by the Romans, under the command of the 
praetor Lucretius, and, though obstinately defended, 
was taken by assault, sacked^ and entirely destroyed, 
the inhabitants being sold, and their territory given 
up to the Athenians. (Liv. XLII. 53. Pdyb. XXX. 
18. Strab. IX. p. 411.) Othier passages relating to 
Haliartus will be found in Thucydides, IV. 93. Dem. 
Phil. I. p. 44. Steph. Byz. v. 'Axiafro^, Eustath. ad 
II. loc. cit. 

'* The remains of Haliartos," according to Dod- 
well, " are situated about fifteen miles irom Libadea, 
and at nearly an equal distance from Thebes. The 
place is now called Mikrokoura. The acropolis 
occupies a low and oblong hiU, one side of which 
" rises from a fine pastural plain, the other from 
" the marshes, where the canes grew with which 
'^ the ancients made darts and musical pipes. Most 
*' of the walls which remain are probably posterior 
** to the time of Homer, but prior to its capture by 
" the Romans. There are also a few remains of the 
** second and third styles of masonry. At the foot 
** of the acropolis are some sepulchral krjrptae cut in 
the rock, similar to those at Delphi fi^." 

8 Travels, 1. 1, p. 248. 
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Sir W. Gell says, " The ruins of Haliartus lie just 
below the village of Maxiy on the road from 
^ Thebes to Lebadia. It stood on a rocky eminence 
^ between the foot of mount Idbethrius, a branch of 
^* Helicon, and the lake, and in fact defended a nar- 
^ row pass. There we many ruins ; and not only 
^ walls, some of which are in courses, and others of 
** polygonal stones, remain, but the direction of some 
^* of the streets and the^citadel may be traced. West 
*' of the ruins is a tumulus, perhaps that of Ly san« 
^ der, and many other tombs. The city, if not oc- 
cupying the whole intermediate space, has been 
united to the hill by walls ^.'^ 
. In the territory of Haliartus flowed the little river Lophis fl. 
Lophis, mentioned only by Pausanias, and which 
Dcklwell identifies with a fountain he remaiked near 
the ruins of that dty, ^* issuing from the ground in 
'^ seyeral small streams, and, after uniting their 
^ waters, entering the lake at the foot of the acro- 
^^ polis'. Plutarch, in his Life of Lysander, speaks 
of two rivers named Oolites and Fhilarius in the Ophites fl. 

... *^ Philariusfl. 

same vicmity. 

Alxmt thirty stadia beyond Haliartus, according 
to Strabo, was the Ocalea of Homer : Ocaieaurbs 

et fl. 
Toy iut^asj 'Exaepye, xal 'IlxaXfqv icoXuicupov — 

Hymn. Apoll. S4S. 

/ II. B. 601. 

faeneath its walls flowed a small rivulet of the same 
name. (Strab. IX. p. 410. Cf. ApoUod. II. 4, 11. 
Plin. IV. 7. Steph. Bye. v. *0#caAca.) It was de- 

h Itiner. p. 124. » Travels, 1. 1, p. 248. 
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pendent on Haliaitus. (Strab. loc. cit.) The ruins 
of this town are pointed out by sir W. QeU near the 
village of SragtamiotU, on the shore of the Copaic 
lake; he says the 'walls may be discovered among 
the bushes, and other ruins and foundations are ap- 
parent^. Advancing thirty stadia further in the 
Aiaicome- game direction we find Alalcomenae, celebrated for 
the worship of Minerva^ thence sumamed Alalcome- 
neis. (Strab. IX. p. 410. and 413.) The temple of 
the goddess was plundered and stripped of its statues 
by Sylla. (Fausan. Boeot. 33.) It is said that when 
Thebes was taken by the Epigoni, many of the in- 
habitants retired to Alalcomenae, as being held sa- 
cred and inviolable. (Strab. IX. p.. 413. Steph. Byz. 

" The ruins of this town," according to sir W. 
Ctell, ^^ are observable near the village of Sulinard, 
*^ on a projecting knoll, on which there is some little 
^^ appearance of a small ancient establishment or 
town; and higher up may be discovered a waU 
or peribolus, of ancient and massive polygons, 
founded upon the solid rock. This is probably 
the site of the temple of the Alalcomenian Mi- 
" nerval" 

The mountain, at the foot of which stood the 
Tiiphossus town, was named Tilphossus, and a small stream 

mons. ^ '■^ 

Tiiphossa which flowcd from it Tilphossa. This source is said 

tons* 

to have caused the death of the celebrated sooth- 
sayer Tiresias, in consequence of drinking its waters, 
which were extremely cold. Athenaeus, who relates 
the story, quotes this passage from Pindar : 

TiX(pdi(r(ra$ ccno xotXXmpYivou. 
^ Itiner. p. 154. » Itiner. p. 152. 
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(Cf. Horn. Hymn. ApoU. 344.) Near the fountain 
wad the tomb of the Theban augur, and probably a 
chapel dedicated to him, which was called Tilphos- TUphos. 
saeum. (IKod. Sic. IV. 187.) Demosthenes speaks 
of it as a fortress. (Fals. Legat. p. 385.) Steph. 
Sjz. erroneously ascribes it to Thessaly. (v. Ti^xftwr- 
acuov.) Pausanias says the fountain was fifty stadia 
from Haliartus, from whence it appears to have been 
situated between that city and Alalcomenae, and ten 
stadia |rom the latter. (Boeot. 33. Apollod. III. 7, 3. 
Strab. IX. p. 413.) 

Mount Tilphossus answers to the heights extend- 
ing from Corunies to SvMnara, in the direction of 
Haljartus, and is connected with the chain of Heli- 
con™. At the foot of a rock called Petra^ sir W. 
Oell points out close to the road a beautiful and 
copious source, which is doubtless the Tilphossian 
fount ; there are several blocks near it, and a tumu- 
lus, which is probably that of the Theban prophet. 
Ovk the summit of the lofty rock are remains of 
walls of polygonal blocks, as well as of regular 
courses ^ ; this was apparently the Tilphossaeum of 
Deoiosthenes. 

Near Alalcomenae Pausanias notices a small river 
called Tritonis. (Boeot. 33.) More to the west was Tnumis fl. 
Coronea, a city of considerable antiquity and im-ccmmea. 
portance, said to have been founded, together with 
Orchomenus, by the descendants of Athamas, who 
came from Thessaly. (Pausan. Boeot. 34. Strab. IX. 
p. 411.) 

07 TS Kopooveiav, xa) voiiggvi' 'Ax/aprov-— II. B. 503. 

Sevieral important actions took place at different 
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tiines in its vicinity. Tohnides, who commanded a 
body of Athenian troops, was here defeated and 
slain by the Boeotians, which led to the emancipa- 
tion of the whole province, which had been subject 
to Athens since the victory they obtained at (Eno- 
phyte. (Thuc. I. ll?. Diod. Sic. XII. 293.) The 
battle of Coronaea was gained by Agesilaus and the 
Spartans against the Thebans and their allies in the 
second year of the 96th Olympiad, 394 B. C. (Xen. 
HeB. IV. 3, 8. et seq. Diod. Sic. XIV. 442. Pint. 
Ages. c. 170 '^^^ town was also twice taken by 
the Phocians, under Onomarchus, (Diod. Sic. XVI. 
528. and 541.) and afterwards given up to the The- 
bans by Philip of Macedon. (Demosth. de Pac. p. 62. 
Philip. II. p. 69*) The Coroneans in the Macedo- 
nian war^ having adhered to the cause of Perseus, 
suffered severely from the resentment of the Ro- 
mans, (Polyb. XXVII. 1, 8, et 5, 2. Liv. XLII. 44. 
and 67. XLIII. Suppl. I. 2.) 
Tempium In the vlcinitv of Coronea was a celebrated temple 
itonidos. erected to Minerva Itonis, similar to that in Thes- 
saly. It was in this edifice that the general council 
of the Boeotian states assembled, until it was dis- 
solved by the Romans. (Pausan. Bceot. 34. Strab. 
IX. p. 411. Polyb. IV. 3, 5. IX. 34, 2.) 

It was reported that moles, though common in 
Boeotia, could not exist in this district. (Steph. Byz. 
V. Kopcwe/a, Antigon. Caryst. et Aristot. Mir. Au- 
scult.) 

The ruins of Coronea are observable near the vil- 
lage of Korunies^ on a remarkable insulated hill, 
where there are '^ many marbles and inscriptions. 
On the summit or acropolis are remains of a very 
ancient polygonal wall, and also a Roman ruin of 
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" brick®." The vestiges of the temple of Minerva 
must be lookec| for in the plain below, towards Ka^ 
lamachi. Sir W. Gell thought he had discovered 
the remains of the stadium, or hippodrome, used in 
the celebration of the Pambceotian games?. 

In the plain was a spot named Hermaeum, where 
an action was fought by the Coroneans against the 
Phodans under Onomarchus. (Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 
III. 8. See the comment of Eustratius.) 

At the distance of forty stadia to the south of 
Coronea rose mount Libethrius, one of the summits Libethnus 

moiis* 

of Helicon, dedicated to the Muses and the Nymphs, 
called Libethrides. There was also a fountain named 
Libethrias. (Pausan. Bceot. 34. Strab. IX. p. ^09^)uhe\iinvi& 
On this mountain was a village named Hippotes by Hippotes. 
Plutarch. (Amat. IV. p. 75.) In the territory of 
Coronea were two small rivers named Coralius, orCoraHus 
Cuarius, and Phalarus. The former flowed near therius. 
temple of Minerva Itonis. (Strab. IX. p. 411.) 
Pausanias says the latter came from mount Laphy- Laphystius 
stius^ about twenty stadia to the north of Coronea, 
and flowed into the Copaic lake. (Boeot. 34.) On 
mount Laphystius was a grove and altar consecrated 
to Jupiter. (Pausan. loc. cit.) 

In the same vicinity we must, with Tzetzes, place 
Leontame, a Boeotian town, named by Lycophron^ Leontarne. 
645«- 

(ad Lycophr. loc. cit. Cf. Eust. II. p. 204, 53.) 



^ Itiner. p. 1 50. Dodweli, t. shield on one side ; on the other 

I. Pi 247. The latter describes a fiiU faced mask in an indental 

a very rare coin> which he as- square. Inscrip. KOPO. Cf. Ses- 

cribes to this city. It is a silver tin. p. 45. 
hemidrachma, with the JBoeotian ^ Itiner. p. 149. 
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Nyaa. Njsa was a small town on mount Helicon^ ac- 

cording to Strabo (IX. p. 405.) and Stephanos Byz« 
(v. Hwrcu.) 

To the west of Coronea, and the borders of Pho« 

Lebadea. cis, wc find Lebadea, which derived its name from 
Lebadus, an Athenian, having previously been called 
Midea. This city was celebrated in antiquity for 
the oracle of Trophonius, situated in a cave above 
the town, into which those who consulted the Fates 
were obliged to descend, after performing various 
ceremonies, which are accurately detailed by Pau- 
sanias, who also gives a minute description of the 
sacred cavern. (Boeot. 39*) The oracle was already 
in considerable repute in the time of Croesus, who 
consulted it, (Herod. I. 46.) as well as Mardonius. 
(VIII. 134.) The victory of Leuctra was said to 
have been predicted by Trophonius, and a scdemn 
assembly was in consequence held at Lebadea, after 
the action, to return thanks. This was known, how- 
ever, to have been an artifice of Epaminondas. (Diod. 
Sic. XV. 486.) Strabo calls the presiding deity Ju- 
piter Trophonius. (IX. p. 413.) as well as Livy, who 
says the shrine was visited by P. iOmilius after his 
victory over Perseus. (XLV. 28.) The geographer 
Dicaearchus, as we are informed by Athenaeus, wrote 
a full account of the oracle. (XIII. 67.) He briefly 
alludes to it in his description of Greece, (v. 97.) 

rioXi; AsjSaSia xou Upov Tpofooviov 
*Otou to ftavrelov XiyoDcn yeyovevai. 

Below the cave were the grove and temple of Tro- 
phonius, the fountains of Lethe and Mnemosyne, 
and the temples of Proserpine, Ceres, Jupiter, and 
Apollo ; a chapel dedicated to Bona Fortuna ; all of 
which were filled with statues by the first artists ; 
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whence Pausanias observes that Lebadea was as 
ricMy ornamented with works of art as any city of 
Greece. (Bceot. 39.) It is however said to have been 
plundered by the troops of Mithridates. (Plut. Vit. 
SyU.) 

The river Hercyne took its rise, near the town, Hercyne fl. 
in a cave, from whence issued two springs, called 
Lethe and Mnemosyne, which, uniting, formed the 
stream in question. (Pausan. loc. cit. Plin. XXXI. 
2.) It is now called the river of Libadia. " The 
" sacred fountain," says Dodwell, " issues from the 
" rock by ten small spouts ; the water is extremely 
** cold and clear. On the opposite side of the chan- 
" nel is the source of the other fount ; the water of 
" which, though not warm, is of a much higher tem- 
" perature than that of the other spring ; it flows 
"copiously from the rock. The two springs, blend- 
" ing their waters, pass under a modem bridge^ and 
** immediately form a rapid stream, the ancient Her- 
" cyne. In its way through the town it turns se- 
" Tcral milfe ; and, after a course of a few miles, 
*• enters the Copaic lake**." The same antiquary 
reports that the modem castle occupies the site of 
the acropolis. The hill exhibits scarcely any remains 
of antiquity ; but in the castle walls are some large 
blocks of stone, which have descended from more 
ancient times. There are several inscriptions in the 
modem town of Uhadea which now gives its name 
to Boeotian 

To the north-west of Lebadea was Chaeronea, a chieronea 
city of some consequence, and celebrated in history ^"^ 

<i T. I. p. 217. Clarke's Tra- '^ T. I. p. 218. Clarke's, p. 

vel8» p. IL p. 126. Geirsltiner. II. p. 134. Pouqueville, t. IV. 
p. 178. p. 164. et seg. 

VOL. II. R 
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from the important military events which occurred 
in its territory, and also as being the birthplace . of 
Plutarch. Pausanias is inclined to look upon this 
town as the Boeotian Ame mentioned by Homer : 

II. B. 507. 

According to some traditions Ame and Midea had 
liowever both been swallowed up by the waters of 
the Copaic lake ; but others considered the town of 
Acraephium as the Arne of the poet. (Strab/IX. p, 
413.) Pausanias reports, on the authority of He- 
siod^ that the name of Chaeronea was derived from 
Chaeron, the son of Apollo. From Thucydides it 
would appear, that in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war this city was subject to Orchomenus. It had 
been previously taken by the Athenians, under Tol- 
mides, but regained its independence after the battle 
of Coronea, (I. 113. Diod. Sic. XII. 293.) the Athe- 
nians however kept up some communication with 
the democratical party in the town, and thence a 
plan was formed for admitting them within its walls 
about the time of the battle of Delium; but the 
scheme being discovered, through some Phocians of 
Panopeus, the enterprise was abandoned. (IV. 76. 
and 89') Chaeronea was occupied by Cleombrotus 
king of Sparta prior to his defeat at Leuctra. (Diod. 
Sic. XV. 485.) It was unsuccessfully besieged by 
Onqmarchus during the Sacred war, (Diod. Sic. XVI. 
527.) but was soon after taken by Phalaecus his son. 
(XVI. 530.) The celebrated battle of Chaeronea, 
gained by Philip over the Athenians and Boeotians, 
was fought in the third year of the 110th Olympiad, 
or 338. B. C. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 555. Dionys. Hal. in 
Isocr. p. 537. Plut. Vit. Demosth. c. 24. JEsch. in 
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Ctes. p. 57. Strab. IX. p. 414. Polyaen. Strat. IV. 
2, 2.^) Pausanias observes that no trophy was erected 
by Philip after this signal victory, as it was not the 
practice of the Macedonian kings. (Boeot. 40.) Se- 
veral years after, this town witnessed another bloody 
engagement between the Romans, under the con- 
duct of Sylla, and the troops of Mithridates, com- 
manded by Taxiles and Archelaus, 86 B. C. (Plut. 
Vit. Syll. Appian. BeU. Mithr. Strab. IX. p. 414.) 

Pausanias states that the trophies erected by 
Sylla on this occasion were visible in his time. The 
same writer informs us, that the greatest curiosity 
possessed by the Chaeroneans was the sceptre of 
Agamemnon, made by Vulcan, and transmitted from 
Pelops to the descendant of Atreus, as Homer re- 
lates. (Boeot. 40.) Chaeronea is now called Kaprena^ 
and is still a populous village, with many vestiges of 
the ancient town. 

" The Chaeroneian acropolis," says Dodwell, •^is 
^ situated on a steep rock, which is difficult of ac- 
'* cess ; the walls and square towers are in some 
places well preserved. Within the acropolis there 
is a large projecting wall, which has been built to 
support a terrace, where there is the place of an 
ancient temple. The theatre stands at the north- 
east foot of the acropolis, and faces the plain ; it 
'* is the smallest in Greece, except that near Misso- 
** longhi^ but it is well preserved." In the principal 
church {u*e several inscriptions and other monu- 
ments ^ Sir W. Grell points out a beautiful foun- 

• See Clinton's Fast. Hellen. Clarke's Travels, p. II. s. 3. 
Append, c. 16. p. 293. p. 138. 

t Dodwell, t. I. p. 220. 
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tain^ adorned with ancient marbles, among which 
one has the name XAIPPONEA^. 

Petrachus. Abovc the town was a steep rock named Petra- 
chus, with a statue of Jove on the summit. Here 
Saturn is said to have been deceived by Rhea, who 
presented him a stone to devour instead of his son. 
(Pausan. loc. cit.) Dodwell is of opinion that this 
was the highest part of the acropolis*. 

Thurium Thurfum was another hiU mentioned by Plutarch 

mons* • • . . 

m his narrative of the operations of Sylla against 
the forces of Mithridates; on the crest of which 
was a temple dedicated to Apollo Thurius, and at 

Moriusfl. the foot of it ran a small stream named Menus. 
(Vit. SyU.) 

Hedyiium. In the vicinity of Chseronea was Hedylium, where, 
during the Sacred war, the Phocians defeated the 
Boeotians. (Dem. de Fals. Legat. p. 887.) This spot 
was situated probably on or near mount Hedylius, 
and close to the confines of Phocis. 

Cephissis On crossiug the Cephissus a little before it empties 
itself into the Copaic or Cephissic lake, as it was 
sometimes called, we enter on the territory of the 

Orchome- aucicnt Orchomeuus, the second city of Boeotia, and 
at one time even rivalling Thebes itself in wealthy 
power, and importance. 

Its first inhabitants are said to have been the 
Phlegyae, a lawless race^ who regarded neither gods 
nor men. 



" Itiner. p. 221. scarce, have for epigraph the 

» T. I. p. 22 1 . The coins letter X within a circle. Sest. 
of Chseronea, which are very p. 45. c. 2. 
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0» Aid; oux aXiyoyTts iiA ^6ov) vmrtaatrxQV 

HoM. Hymn. Apojll. S7& 

(Cf. II. N. 302.) Fausanias, however, reports, that 
a city named Andreis existed before the time of 
Phlegyas, who is said to have been a son of Mars. 
(Boeot. 86.) The Phlegyae having been destroyed 
by the gods for their impiety, were succeeded by 
the Minyae, who came apparently from Thessaly, 
and are commonly looked upon as the real founders 
of Orchomenus, which thence obtained the surname 
of Minyan. 

Od. a. 288. 

Kapt<ruov vSaroov X«%oil- 

CMf al re va/srs xaXXiTrooAoy S- 

ipoLVf 00 XvKOLqoi^ kolh^uoi ^oktIXuoh 
Kiptre$ *Of%0|xevoO, 
HaPiatyivoov Mtvuav svfaxoTroi, 
KxOr , Iwel evp^oftai. Find. Olymp. XIV. 1. 

AIoA/Sijv Mivuijy, ev6ev fari^ 'Op^OfUBvolo 
A^ ^rore KaSjxe/oia'iv ofiovpiov ounv ifoXl<r<rat, 

Apoll. Rh. Abgon. III. 1094. 

(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 414. Pausan. Boeot. 36.) At this 
period Orchomenus was so renowned for its wealth 
and power, that Homer represents it as vying with 
the most opulent cities in the world : 

Ou8* 00"' eg ^Op^ofiifov iroTmo'a'BTaij ou8* Hera &v}fius 
Alyinnlasy SiJi vXaiirTa Wjxoij kv xrinuara xeTrai— 

II. I. 881. 

These riches are said to have been deposited in a 
building erected for that purpose by Minyas, and 
which Pausanias describes as an astonishing work, 
and equally worthy of admiration with the walls of 
Tiiyns or the pyramids of Egypt. (Boeot. 36.) 

R 3 
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Thebes was at that time inferior in power to the 
Minyeian city, and in a war with Erginus, king of 
the latter, was compelled to become its tributary. 
(Strab. IX. p. 414. Pausan. loc. cit.) As another 
proof of the wealth and civilization to which Orcho- 
menus had attained, it is mentioned that Eteocles, 
one of its early kings, was the first to erect and con- 
secrate a temple to the Grraces, (Strab. IX. p. 414. 
Pausan. Boeot. 35.) whence Orchomenus is desig- 
nated by Pindar as the dty of the Graces : 

To) xapa xaX>it^6po 
"SaloKn iriXei KeLplraov, 

IliOYoi ^opsuToiv ftiprvpts, Pyth, XII. 45. 

In a war waged against Hercules its power however 
was greatly impaired, (Diod. Sic. IV. 152. Pausan. 
Boeot. 37.) though at the period of the Trojan war 
it still retained its independence, since we find it 
mentioned by Homer as a separate principality, dis- 
tinct from Boeotia : 

0» 8* 'Ac^XijSova vaiov, 18* 'O^p^ojEtevov Mivt/fiov* 

II. B. 511. 
It appears to have joined the Boeotian confederacy 
about sixty years after the siege of Troy, (Strab. IX. 
p. 401.) and Thucydides informs us in his time it 
was no longer termed the Minyan, but the Boeotian 
Orchomenus. (IV. 76. Cf. Herod. VIII. 34.) It was 
occupied by the Lacedaemonians at the time they 
held the Cadmeian citadel, (Diod. Sic. XV. 477.) 
but joined the Thebans after the battle of Leuctra. 
(XV. 487.) The latter, however, being now in the 
height of their ascendancy, not long after made an 
expedition against Orchomenus, and, having seized 
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upon the town, put to death the male inhabitants, 
and enslaved the women and children. (Diod. Sic. 
XV. 498. Pausan. Boeot. 15. Andocid. de Pac. p. 25, 
Demosth. Leptin. p. 490.) During the Sacred war 
it was twice in the possession of Onomarchus and 
the Phocians, (Diod. Sic. XVI. 527. and 541.) but 
on peace being concluded, it was given by Philip to 
the Thebans. (Demosth. de Pac. p. 62. Phil. II. p. 
69.) Orchomenus was not restored to liberty and 
independence till the time of Cassander, when that 
prince rebuilt Thebes. (Pausan. Boeot. 3.) It is men- 
tioned by Dicaearchus as existing at this period. (Stat. 
Graec. 96. Cf. Plut. Vit. SyU. Arrian. Exped. Alex. 
I. 9.) Besides the temple of the Graces, Pausanias 
mentions those of Bacchus and Hercules ; the latter 
stood at the distance of seven stadia from the town. 
Here were also the tombs of Minyas and Hesiod, 
the remains of that poet having been conveyed thi- 
ther from Locris by the command of Apollo. The 
following lines are said to have been inscribed upon 
his monument : 

^Ao'xp) ftfv irarpis voXvkffiosj aXXoi 6oiv6vT0g 

'HcioSou, Tou vKfurrov kv 'EXAodi xu$o; apthai 
'Aii^goov Kpivofji^ivoov Iv fiatriveo (ro^/i}^« 

AF. Pausan. Bcbot. 38. 

According to the accounts of modem travellers 
the ruins of Orchomenus are to be seen near the 
village of Scripou. Dodwell says, " This celebrated 
dty still exhibits traces of its former strength, and 
some remains of its early magnificence. The acro- 
polis stands on a steep rock, rising close to the 
" west of the lower town ; the Cephissus winds at 
** its southern base. The walls, which extend from 
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<* the plain to the summit of the hill, enclose an ir- 
^^ regular triangle, the acuter angle of which termi- 
** nates at the summit of the rock, which is crowned 
^* with a strong tower, the walls of which are r^:u- 
** larly constructed. In the interior a large cistern 
<^ is formed in the solid rock ; ninety-one steps are 
cut in the rock, and lead up to the tower, the 
position of which is remarkably strong. It com- 
** mands an extensive view over Phods and Boeotia, 
'< while the distant horizon is terminated by the 
*^ mountains of Eubceay." 

At the eastern foot of the acropolis the same dili- 
gent antiquary observed some remains of the trea- 
sury of Minyas. '^ The entrance is entire, though the 
<^ earth, being raised above its ancient level, conceals 
** a considerable part of it, as only six large blocks, 
** which are of regular masonry, remain above 
ground. The whole building is of white marble, 
which must have been brought from a great dis- 
*' tance, as the nearest quarries are those of Pente- 
" likon." Mr. Dodwell found by approximation the 
diameter of the building to have been upwards of 
sixty-five feet, which shews it to have been far su- 
perior to the treasury at Mycenae. " The architrave 
" of that portion which remains is composed of a 
" single block, fifteen feet four inches in length, the 
" breadth six feet three inches, the thickness three 
•* feet three inches, and weighs at least twenty-four 
" tons^" 

Sir W. Gell says, " It has been a dome, formed 
** by approaching blocks, laid in horizontal courses, 
" which do not diverge from a centre like the prin- 

y T. I. p. 229. ' T. I. p. 227. 
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dple of an arch. The interior of the building'.was 
in the form of a cone, or rather bee*hive. There 
^* seem to be two other treasuries very near, but 
^^ buried. Hence there is a steep ascent to the dta- 
.** del, passing some huge blocks in the way*." In 
the monastery of SJcHpou are several inscriptions 
with the name of the city written Erchomenos^. 

Near Orchomenus flowed the small river Melas, MeUs a. 
which empties itself in the Copaic or Gephissian 
lake. (Pausan. Bceot. S8.) Plutarch says it rose 
dose to the dty, and very so<m became navigable, 
.but that part of it was lost in the marshes, ithe re- 
mainder joined the Cephissus. (Vit. Syll. Cf. Strab. 
IX. p. 415. and 407.) PUny remariss .of its waters 
that they had the property of dying the fleece of 
sheep. black. (II. 103.) In the marshes formed near 
the junction of this river with the Cephissus grew 
the reeds so much esteemed by the andent Gi^eks 
fcH* the purpose of making flutes and other wind 
instruments. 

AswToO SiaVKrcrojxsvov 
XaXxoD 4* a^a xa] Sovaxo^v, 
To) woLqaL xaXkiyifm 
'SoIquti xohgi Xa^/rcov, 

Ylk<rTo\ ^(jDpeuTav fjLapTVpH* 

PiND. Pyth. XII. 42. 

(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 407.) Theophrastus, who describes 
at length these reeds, and their different varieties, 

^ Clarke's Travels, p. II. s. 3. epigraph is £PX. in&tead of 

p. 15T). 'See also a paper by OPX. , In others of more recent 

ool. Leake, Class. Journ. No. date it is OPXOMENION. Ses- 

XXVI. p. 332. tin, p. 45. c. 2. See also Dod- 

^ Hiis appears also in the well, t. I. p. 232. 
coins of the city, where the 
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c^^ st^ys the fisest and most ▼aluaUe grew on the spot 

j^^"°^ named Oxeia Campe. The whole of tfak marahj 

^pp>^ tract was called Pelecama. He aho mentioDs two 

Probfltui fl. qi^Ij^ places termed Hippia and Boedria, and the 

river Probatia. (HisL Plant. IV. 12. Of. Plin. XVI. 

36.) Both these writers speak of floatii^ islands in 

the lake. 

It was said that formerly the Orchomenians had 
succeeded in draining the stagnant waters near its 
shores. (Strab. IX. p. 415.) But in the time of 
Pausanias the whole plain was subject to inundation 
in winter, when the south wind blew with violenoe. 
(Beeot. S8.) To the north of Qrchomemis rose a 
Aoantiiu mouutaiu Called Acontins, from which flowed a small 
river of the same name. (Plut. Vit SylL) The Acon- 
tius is connected with the mountains of Phocisy and 
to the north with those of the Locri Opuntii and 
Epicnemidii. Beyond the Melas, and twenty stadia 
Aspiedon, from Orchomenus, according to Strabo. was the As- 

po6tea£u- ' o 

dieioB. pledon of Homer : 

Oi S* *Aa^Ktfi6va vetiov^ IS* *Opp^oft.evcv Miviinov. 

II. B. 511. 

The name< of this town at a later period was changed 
to Eudielos, from its advantageous situation. (IX. 
p. 416.) but Pausanias affirms that in his time it 
was deserted on account of the scarcity of water. 
Its name was derived from Aspiedon the son of 
Neptune. (Bceot. 38.) 

'Ex 8e noereiSofiOvof, ayaxXstrf;^ re Mi^Eia^ 
'AcrgrXijScov yivsff vlog av evpu^opov wroXieipov— 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'AottXi^^w, ApoUod. ap. Etym. M.) 

Mr. Dodwell is of opinion that the site of Asple* 

don is marked by a tower, on an insulated hill^ about 

two miles and a half to the north-east of Qrchome- 
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nusy near the range of hills, whidi endose the lake 
and plain on that side^ 

In this vicinity was Tegyra, an ancient dty, the 
position of which is described by Plutarch in the 
Life of Pelopidas ; from his account we learn that 
it was at no great distance from Orchomenus, above 
the shore of the Copaic lake, where it receives the 
waters of the river Melas. Pelopidas had formed 
the design of surprising Orchomenus, at that time 
held by a Spartan garrison, and for this purpose had 
moved with a chosen force from Tegyra ; but find- 
ing tfa^ enemy had received reinforcements, he with- 
drew his troops along the shores of the lake, when 
he fell in with a Lacedaemonian division, whom he 
routed, after an obstinate conflict. There was a 
temple and oracle dedicated to Apollo, of some ce- 
lebrity at T^yra ; and, according to ancient tradi- 
tions, he was even said to have been bom there. 
Near the temple were two fountains called Phoenix 
and Elaea, and a mountain, to which the name of 
Delos had been given in honour of the god. (Plut.Deios 
Vit. Pelop. p. 519. De Orac Def. p. 274. Conf. Steph.""'"'^ 
Byz. V. TOyvpOy and Lycophroo, 645.) 

On the same shore of the lake, and more to the 
easty^^was Hyettus, a small town dependent on Or-Hyettos. 
chomenus, said to have been named after Hyettus, 
who fled thither from Argos, and was kindly re- 
ceived by Orchomenus son of Minyas, according to 
Hesiod, who is cited by Pausanias. (Bceot. 36.) 

*» T. 1. p. 233. There are l^end AXHA. Sestin. p. 45. 
some sc^ce silver coins be- c. 2. 
kmgiiig to Ai^ledon with the 
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Krtivaf ev fuyigoi$ fuyij^ hex i^s oA^oio, 
OIxov airoirpoknroov ^vy "Apygog imrojSoroio, 
^I£f y S* 'O^;^0|xeyoy Miyu^iby* xaS {uv Sy ijpwg 
Ai^arOj xa) xTsiveov [jLolpav xopev, cog hrieixig. 

Pausanias speaks of a temple of Hercules in this 
place. (Boeot. 24. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. ^TiyTroV-) About 
seven stadia to the east of Hyettus was another 

Hoimones. small town named Holmones, from Holmus the son 
of Sisyphus. (Pausan. Boeot. ^4. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 
"OXfjLom^ et^OXfjuov.) I am not aware that any tra- 
veller has visited this side of the Copaic lake, the 
remains therefore of Tegyra^ Hyettus, and Holmo- 
nes remain unexplored. 

On a lofty hill, about twenty stadia from Hyet- 
tus, Pausanias places Cyrtones, or, as the name was 

Cyrtone. anciently written, C3rrtone. It contained a temple 
and grove consecrated to Apollo. There was also a 
chapel dedicated to the Nymphs, and a fountain 
gushing from the rock remarkable for the coldness 
of its water. (Boeot. 24. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Kvprwe^.) 
On the opposite side of the mountain from that on 

Corsea vei which CyrtOHc was situated stood Corseae, cm* Cor- 
sea, which bordered on the territory of the Opun- 
tian Locri. From Diodorus we learn that it was 
occupied during the Sacred war by the Phodans. 
(XVI. 541. Cf. Demosth. de Fals. Legat. p^385. 

piatanius Plin. IV. 4. Stcph. Byz. V. Xopaia.) The river Pla- 
tanius emptied itself into the sea at no great dis- 
tance from thence. (Pausan. loc. cit.) At the mouth 
of this stream, which appears to have separated 

Haiae. Boeotia from the Opuntians, stood Halae, the last 
town of that province. (Pausan. loc. cit. Strab. IX. 
p. 405. and 425. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'AW.) Plutarch 
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informs us it was destroyed by Sylla in the war 
with Mitbridates. (Vit. Syll.) Its site is now occu- 
pied by the large village of Alachiy about four miles 
to the south-east of Talanti^, 

Continuing along the coast we find Larymna, Larymna. 
which, according to Pausanias, once belonged to the 
liocri Opuntii, but became afterwards included with-? 
in the limits of Boeotia by the desire of its citissens. 
(Boeot. 23.) Strabo, however, affirms that there 
were two cities named Larymna, one belonging to 
Locris, the other to Boeotia, the former being dis- 
tinguisfhed in the time of the Romans by the name 
of Larymna Superior. It was near this upper town 
that the Cephissus, or rather the. Copaic lake, dis-; 
charged its waten; into the sea by a natural canal, 
the length of which is estimated by Strabo at thirty 
stadia. The precise spot where the stream issued 
from under ground was named Anchoe; and nearAnchoe. 
it Was a very deep lake. (Strab. IX. p. 404.. and 
406. Pausan. Boeot. loc. cit. Plin. IV. 7.) The sub- 
terraQeou$ passages by which the Copaic lake com- 
municated . with the sea, and found vent for its 
waters, having in course of time become obstructed, 
an engineer of Chalcis, named Crates, was employed 
by the Boeotians, in the time of Alexander, to re- 
open them ; and it appears, from the letter he wrote 
to Alexander on the occasion, that he had succeeded 
in draining several districts which had suflfered frx)m 
inundation, when the factions by which Boeotia was 
then agitated put an end to the work. (Strab. IX. 
p. 407.^) 

^ Sir W. Gell's Itiner. p. editor on this passage. Ecdairc. 
230. No. XVI. t. III. p. 70. 

^ See the note of the French 
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Larymna is further noticed by Lycophron, (1146.) 
and Pliny. (IV. 7.) Pausanias states that it con- 
tained a temple of Bacchus^ and that the neighbour- 
ing mountains abounded in wild boars. (Boeot. loc. 
cit.) The ruins which Dodwell and sir W. Gell ob- 
served near Proschyna^ on the way to Talanta, 
probably mark the site of the upper Larymna. The 
latter says, *^ Here are the remains of a wall and gate 
^' of enormous stones, which defended the pass be- 
** tween the mountain and the sea. There were 
*^ two places called Larymna ; this seems the more 
" northern." The several streams noticed by the 
same antiquary as rising from the rocks in various 
places along the coast, are probably so many branches 
of the Cephissus®. The lower Larymna answers 
perhaps to the vestiges pointed out by sir W. Gell 
near Martini^ on a hill close to the sea, having a 
citadel on the top ^. Anchoe is probably Potzumadiy 
where he notices a fine port, and the fountains called 
Larymnes s. 

Leaving the sea in order to return to the Copaic 
Ptous lake, we have to cross the ridge of mount Ptoos, ce- 
lebrated in antiquity as the seat of an oracle and 
temple of Apollo. When consulted by Mardonius 
before the battle of Plataea, the god is said to have 
answered the emissary of that general, who was a 
Carian, in his native language. (Herod. VIII. 135. 
Pausan. Boeot. 23.) Pausanias affirms that the 
oracle ceased after the capture of Thebes by Alex- 
ander. (Cf. Alcaei Frag. ap. Strab. IX. p. 413. 
Plut. Vit. Pelopid.) In modem maps this moun- 

« Itiner. p. 229. Dodwell, t. II. p. b7. 
II. p. 57. ^ Itiner. p. 147. 

^ Itiner. p. 228. Dodwell, t. 
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tain retains the name of Ptoo. On its western slope, 

and near the shore of the Copaic lake, stood Acraj- -A^c"?p^ia 

* vel Acr»- 

phia or Acraephium, which belonged to the The-p^^iim. 
bans, and was said to have been founded by Atha- 
mas or Acraepheus, son of Apollo. (Steph. Byz. v. 
^hKfou^ia.) The latter form of writing the name is 
also used by Herodotus. (VIII. 135.) Strabo says 
that Acraephium was looked upon by some writers 
as the Arne o^ Homer. (IX. p. 418.) Paus.anias re- 
ports, that, on the destruction of their city by Alex- 
ander, most of the Thebans retired to Acraephium. 
(Bceot. 23.) Livy informs us, it was threatened 
with a siege from the Romans during an insurrec- 
tion of the Boeotians in the time of the Macedonian 
war. (XXXIII. 29.) It had a temple of Bacchus. 
(Pausan. loc. cit. Plin. IV. 7. Ptol. p. 87.) Dod- 
well says, ** the remains of this city are to be seen 
** on an eminence above the village of Kardit»a. 
" The walls are in most places level with the soil, 
but in some places enough remains to shew that 
they were of the third style of construction : in 
*^ the walls of the acropolis are the remains of a 
** small gate. The view from this spot abounds in 
^^ beauty and in interest. The plain of Thebes with 
** its capital is distinguished towards the south; while 
** the distance is closed by Pames and Cithaeron. Be* 
*< low the eye is the plain and lake Copais, termin- 
" ated by the towering heights of Helicon and Par- 
" nassus ^." 

Below Acraephium, towards the Copaic lake, was 
the Athamantian plain, where Athamas is said toAthaman. 
have once dwelt. (Pausan. Bceot. 24.) Copae, which f^! 

Cop». 
»» T. II. p. 54. Gell's Iliner. p. 143. 
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gave its name to the lake on which it stood^ was a 
small town of considerable antiquity, being noticed 
by Homer in the catalogue of ships. 

II. B. 502. 

Pausanias remarks here the temples of Bacchus, 
Ceres, and Serapis. (Boeot. 24. Cf. Thuc. IV. 98. 
Strab. IX. p. 406. and 410. Dicsearch. Stat. Gr. 96. 
Plin. IV. 7. Steph. Byz. v. KSveu.) 

Sir W. Gell points out to the north of Karditza 
or Acraephia, *^ a triangular island, on which are the 
** walls of the ancient Copse, and more distant dn 
another island the village of Toptdias, which gives 
the present name to the lake^" And Dodwell 
speaks of a low insular tongue of land projecting 
from the foot of Ptoon, and covered with the ruins 
of a small ancient city, the walls of which are seen 
encircling it to the water's edge. A summer road 
or causeway leads to this island through a shallow 
part of the lake ^. 
Copais pa. The Copais palus, by which name it is most com- 

1118 

monly known, received, as Strabo informs us, various 
appellations from the different towns situated along 
its shores. At Haliartus it was called Haliartius lacus. 
(IX. p. 410.) At Orchomenus, Orchomenius. (Plin. 
XVI. 36.) Pindar and Homer distinguish it by the 
name of Cephissus. (Cf. Pausan. Boeot. 24.) Steph. 
Byz. says it also bore that of Leuconis. (v. KSvai.) 
That of Copaic, however, finally prevailed, as Copae 
was situated near the deepest part of it. It is by 

' Itiner. p. 143. is the forepart of a bull with 

k T. II. p. 56. The same the inscr. KOnAION. On the 

antiquary speaks of some silver reverse, the Boeotian shield. 

dioboli of Copse. On one side (Cf. Sestin. p. 45. c. 2.) 
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far the most considerable lake of Greece, being not 
less than three hundred and eighty stadia, or forty- 
seven miles in circuit, accorcfing to Strabo. (IX. p. 
407.) Pausanias states that it was navigable from 
the mouth of the Cephissus to Copae. (Boeot. 24.) 
As this considerable extent of water had no appa- 
rent discharge, it sometimes threatened to inundate 
the whole surrounding country. Tradition indeed 
asserted, that near Copae there stood, in the time of 
Cecrops, two ancient cities, named Eleusis andEieusis. 
Athenae, the latter was situated on the river Triton, 
which, if it is the torrent noticed by Pausanias, was 
near Alalcomenae. (Strab. IX. p. 407. Pausan. loc. 
cit.) Steph. Byz. reports, that when Crates drained 
the waters which had overspread the plains, the 
latter town became visible, (v. 'Afl^va/.) Some writ- 
.ers have asserted that it occupied the site of the 
ancient Orchomenus. (Strab. loc. cit. Steph. Byz. v. 
rit.) 

Fortunately for the Boeotians, nature had supplied 
several subterraneous canals, by which the waters of 
the lake found their way into the sea of Eubcea. 
Strabo supposes they were caused by earthquakes. 
(IX. p. 406.) Their number is uncertain, but Dod- 
well, who seems to have inquired minutely into the 
subject, was informed by the natives that there were 
asmany as fifteen. He himself only observed four, 
one at the foot of mount Ptoos, near Acraephia, 
which conveys the waters of Copais to the lake Hy- 
lika, a distance of about two miles. The other, 
Katahothra as they are called by the modem 
Greeks, are on the north-eastern side of the lake ^ 

» T. II. p. 239. 
VOL. II. S 
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The Copais palus was espedally fained for its 
eels, which grew to a large size, and were esteemed 
by the epicures of antiquity. 

Ou jx^y aXXot, xXiog y aptrris y^oL xipra fipowri 
KooTraloHf xoH ^rpupuiviou* (iByi}iM xf yip tltri 
Kdi TO Tsae/og taeufta(riflt/— 

Abchesta. ap. Athen. VII. 53. 

We know from Aristophanes that they found their 
way to the Athenian market^ (Acham.) 

'Ixr/So; Ivci^ov; \yykktii KonratSa;. 

and we are informed by Mr. Dodwell, ^' that they 
, '^ are as much celebrated at present as they were in 
the time of the ancients^ and after being salted 
and pickled are sent as delicacies to various parts 
" of Greece "." Some which were extraordinarily 
large were offered up as sacrifices, and decorated 
like victims. (Athen. VII. 50. Cf. Pausan. Bceot 
24. J. Poll. VI. 63.) To the south-east of the Co- 
pais is another small lake now called Idkari, which 
HyKcepa. doubtless answcrs to the Hylice palus of Strabo. 
(IX. p. 407.) It derived its name from the small 
town of Hyle, celebrated by Homer in more than 
one passage. When speaking of Oresbius, a Boe- 
otian slain by Hector, he says, 

"Oj f |y*'TAjj va/saxe, (leya w^Aoyroio (JLefiriXdg, 

A/ftvi; xsxXiftfvo^ K)}^ior(rfSr rroip hi ol aXXoi 

NaTov Boicoro), jxaAa 'rtlova S^ftov Jp^ovrej. II. E. 709. 

and in describing the shield of Ajax, he observes, it 
was made by Tychius of Hyle. 

Alug 8* iyyviev ^Xflg, ^epcov (raxo$^ ijure irvpyoVy 
XaXxeov, CTrr«/3oeiov, o oi Tu^log xap^e Tsup^cov, 
SxuroTOjUrOJv 0^* apKTTog^ "'^^J? evi olxiu valwv 

II. H. 219. 

'" T. I. p. 237. 
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its name also occur3 in the catalogue; 

II. B. 500. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v/'TAoy. PUn. IV. 7.) 

Strabo states that the lake Hylice derived its 
waters from that of Copae by means of a subterra- 
neous channel. (IX. p. 407.) This last, as Mr. Dod- 
well reports, is sometimes called Senjena^ and is one 
hour and eleven minutes from Thebes. He ob- 
served ^^ several traces and some sepulchres in the 
** bank which rises from the lake : they probably in- 
" dicate the site of Hyle. The curving line of the 
'^ lake is prettily broken by abrupt and rocky pro- 
^' indntories and barren hills. Its length, including 
'' sinuosities, must be near five miles ^" 

We may conclude that Peteon, mentioned byPeteon. 
Homer in conjunction with Hyle, must have been 
in the same vicinity, as Strabo says it was situated 
on the road from Thebes to Anthedon. (IX. p. 410. 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v. nerewv. Plin. IV. 7. Eustath. ad 
II. loc. cit.) It is probable that the vestiges of walls 
and other traces of a town observed by sir W. Gell 
on his route from Thebes to the lake Liehari, may 
be referred to Peteon ®. 

Strabo places Schoenus, which is also noticed by Schcenus. 
Homer, 

II. B. 497. 

about fifty stadia from Thebes on the road to An- 
thedon ; a river of the same name ran through the SciueninBfl. 
town. (IX. p. 408. Cf. Pausan. Arcad. 35. Steph. 
Byz. V. Y%omv^. Plin. IV. .7. Eustath. ad II. loc. 

n T. I. p. 53, and 54. Cell's Itiner. p. 142. ° Itiner. p. 141. 

S 2 
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cit.) The site of which is probably occupied by the 

village of Marikios, near the lake lAiari, where 

some ruins are visible p. 

Somewhat to the souths and on the road from 

Thebes to Chalcis, was situated, according to Pau- 
Teumessus sanias, the small town of Teumessus with the hill of 
coiiis. the same name, celebrated by the poet Antimachus. 

(Strab. IX. p. 408. Aristot. Rhet. III. 6, 7. Steph. 

Byz. V. TcvfiwycrcroV.) 

It is mentioned by Homer in the Hymn to Apollo, 

(v. 224.) 

There were several traditions respecting Teumes- 
sus, which may be found in Pausanias, Boeot. 19- 
(Cf. Anton. Liber, c. 41. p. 285. Hesych. v. Tcv/xiyo-- 
o-oV. Poll. VIL c. 5.) Sir W. Gell notices on the 
road from Thebes to Chalcis, about an hour's dis- 
tance from the former city, a summit with several 
vestiges of antiquity, which ought to be referred to 
Teumessus*^. 

About seven stadia beyond, and somewhat to the 
Giissas. left, Pausanias places Glissas, enumerated by Homer 
in the list of Boeotian towns. 

II. B. 504. 

It was situated, as Strabo affirms, at the extremity 
of the plain of Thebes, which he calls Onius Cam- 

Aonius pus, (it should be Aonius ^) and on mount Hypatus. 

campus, ^j^ p 412.) Pausanias says it was at the foot of 
that mountain, and was in ruins when he visited 
Boeotia. (Cf. Herod. IX. 43. Steph. Byz. v. rxi<r<ra^. 

Hj-patus Plin. IV. 7.) Mount Hypatus is now called ICle- 



mons. 



P Cell's Itiner. p. 1 42. ^ See the French Strabo, t. III. 

n liiner,.p. 129. Ecclairc. No. XXVII. 
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phto vounL On its summit was a temple of Jupiter. 
(Pausan. Bceot. 19. Strab. IX. p. 412.) Below ran 
a little stream called Thermodon. (Pausan. loc. cit.) Thermo- 
Herodotus also mentions it as flowing between Glis- 
sas and Tanagra. (IX. 43.) 

Lycophe. 647. 

The Scholiast informs us the Hypsamus was also aHypsarnus 
Boeotian river. ^• 

Proceeding in a north-easterly direction towards 
Chalcis, Pausanias points out the ruins of Harma,Hanna. 
which is said to have derived its name from the fate 
of Amphiaraus, who disappeared on that spot, toge- 
ther with his chariot and horses. (Boeot. 19*) Strabo 
informs us, that it was situated in the district of 
Tanagra. ' (IX. p. 404. Steph. Byz. v. "ApfJM.) The 
reniains of Harma were observed by sir W. Gell in 
his route from Thebes to the Euripus ^. 

Beyond was Mycalessus, an ancient Boeotian town Mycaies- 

sus. 

known to Homer. 

II. B. 498. 

Hymn. Apoll. 224. 

We learn from Thucydides that in the Pelopon- 
nesian war Mycalessus sustained a most afflicting 
disaster, owing to an attack made upon it by some 
Thradan troops in the pay of Athens. These bar- 
barians, having surprised the town, put all the in- 
habitants to the sword, sparing neither women nor 
children,, since they savagely butchered a number of 
boys who were assembled in the public school be- 

» Itiner. p. 130. 
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longing to the place. The histcman affirms that 
this was one of the greatest calamities which ever 
befeU a city. (VII. SO. Pausan. Attia 23. Strab. IX. 
p. 404.) The only remarkable building which it 
possessed was a temple of Ceres. (Pailsan. Boeot. 19- 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v. MvKaXnitTdro^. Plin. IV. 7.) Sir 
W. Grell has the following note on the ruins of this 
ancient town. *' Blocks, and foundations of a temple, 
** and tombs, possibly the temple of Ceres Mycales- 
" sia. The wall of a dty on the left, about three 
" hundred yards. Many traces, probably of Myca- 
" lessus *.** ' 

HermuBum. The nearest picmit on the coast was Hernfiaenm, 
distant, according to Thucydides, sixteen stadia 
from Mycalessus. (VII. 30. Cf. Liv. XXXV. 50.) 

AuUs. More to the north was Aulis, so cdebrated in 

history as the rendezvous of the Grecian fleet, when 
about to sail for Troy. 

Tav xoXirwSij mjiquy Eu/3oiac, 
Ai5x*y axkvo'Tav — 

Eur. IpH. IN AuL. 120. 

''EjxoXoy ajx^l Trotgaxrlav 

^ufji,aiov Avkidog evakiasi 

EupiVou hoi ^eufJiMToov 

KeXcracra, (TTevovopifji^ov 

XaXx/Sa — Id. 164. 

II. B. 496. 

..... or* 1^ AvXiSa v^c; 'A^aiwv 
'HyepetovTOy kuxu ITpia/x-a) xa) Tpm) (pipovcruL 

II. B. 303. 

* Itiner. p. 130. There are Mycalessus, with the legend M. 
some silver coins belonging to and MT. Sestin. p. 45. 
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iEscH. Agam. 181. 

Strabo remarks, that as the harbour of Aulis could 
not contain more than fifty ships, the Gre^an fleet 
must have assembled in the neighbouring port of 
Bathys, which was much more extensive. (IX. p. 
403.) From Xenophon we learn, that when Agesi- 
laus was on the point of setting but for Asia Minor 
to cs^rry on the war against Persia, he had intended 
to offer up sacrifice at Aulis, but was opposed in this 
design by the Bceotarchs, who appeared in the midst 
of the ceremony with an armed force. (Hell. III. 4, 
4.) lavy says the distance between Aulis and Chal- 
cis waa three miles. (XLV. 27. cf. XXXV. 37. and 
50.) 

Pausanias reports, that the temple of Diana still 
exisited when he visited Aulis, but that its. inhabit- 
ants were few, and those chiefly potters. (Bceot. 19- 
Dicaearch. Stat. Gr. 88. Cf. Plin. IV. 7. Steph. Byz. 
V. AvA4.) 

The port which Strabo calls Bathys is also no-Bathys 
ticed by Diodorus Sic. (XVIII. 713.) it stiU retains ^'^ 
the name of Vathi ^. Sir W. Gell describes it as an 
excellent harbour formed by two peninsulas advanc- 
ing on each side, so as to render the entrance suffi- 
ciently narrow. Near it is a smaller port, probably 
that of Aulis itself, and there are vestige? of build- 
ings on one of the peninsulas, but the ruins upon the 
top of a mountain te the right, and a city running 
down the south side, are morie considerable \ 

° Spon. t. II. p. 319. Dodwell, t. II. p. 154. * Itiner. p. 133. 
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Cercas. Near AuUs, according to Suidas^ was Cercas^ the 

birthplace of the ancient historian Acusilaus. (Suid. 
V. ^Ajcovffi^og.)^ Beyond AuUs^ Dicaearchus speaks of 

Empere- a proHiontory called Emperesium. (Stat. Graec. p. 
■90.) 

To the north of this place, and nearly opposite to 

Saiganeus. Chalcis, was a town named Salganeus, so called, as 
tradition affirmed, from & Boeotian, who served as a 
pilot to the Persian fleet in its navigation along the 
Euripus, and who being suspected of treachery was 
put to deathj but the charge having turned out to 
be false, he was honourably interred on that spot. 
(Strab. IX. p. 403.) Saiganeus was considered as 
an important post from its commanding the passage 
of the Euripus. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 713. Liv. XXXV. 
38. and 51. Dicaearch. Stat. Oraec. p. 19* Steph. 
Byz. V. SaXyavciJ^. Ptol. p. 86.) The position of 
Saiganeus probably answers to that of Kara-BahOj 
a modern Turkish fortress, near which sir W. Grell 
observed a very ancient citadel y. Li vy states that 

Emdpi cas- there was likewise another fortress on the Euripus. 
(XXXV. 51.) 

Anthedon. Anthcdou WHS, accordiug to Dicaearchus, about 
seventy stadia to the north of Saiganeus, along a 
smooth and soft road by the coast, partly inclining 
towards the sea, and partly on the slope of an incon- 
siderable hill planted with trees, and well watered. 
(Stat. Graec. p. 19.) The same writer informs us, 
that from Thebes to Anthedon the distance was 160 
stadia by a cross road open to carriages. The city, 

^ As Acusilaus was an Argive, read v^fiatw NaMrXia^. 
there must be some error in the v Itiner. p. J 33. Dodwell, t. 

text of Suidas; and for wXojer/ov II. p. 149. 
At/X/$o(, we ought pefhaps to 
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which is not extensive, is situated on the Euboean 
coast. This fact is also apparent from a fragment 
of Theolytus of Methymna, quoted by Athenaeus. 

(VII. 47.) 

'AvQrfioov v6 Tt$ kfTTiv em wXeupoio dotXacrcriig 

'AvTiov Eu/So/ij; (T^i^ov EupiVoio ^oacpv* 

"Eivisv lym yivog elfjil' Trar^p Se /xe yeivuro Koovev^. 

The poet is here speaking in the person of Glaucus, 
the marine god, who was said to be a native of this 
town. (Cf. Pausan. Boeot. 22.) 

riovTOu 8* iuirvog htrapovfiivos fJt^v^olsy 

'AiTTco (Tuvoixo^ 0goixla$ 'AvtifiovoSf 

"Ea-Tut — Lycophe. 754. 

NWav Ts t^a$6v^Vj *Avit]l86voi t e<r^aToco(rav. II. B. 508. 

The market-place," says Dicaearchus, " is planted 
with trees, and surrounded with a double porch. It 
is well supplied with wine and provisions, but is de- 
^* fident in corn, from the soil being poor. Nearly all 
" the inhabitants are fishermen, who derive their sub- 
sistence from trading in hooks, fish, purple, and 
sponges. They grow old in their huts on the sea- 
'^ shore in the midst of sea-weeds, and are all thin, and 
** red in the face. The very tips of their nails are 
worn away in their seafaring employment. The 
greatest part of them are mariners and shipwrights. 
So far are they from tilling the ground, that they 
are possessed of none at all. They affirm that they 
are descended from Glaucus, the sea god, who is 
** said to have been a fisherman." This place was 
celebrated for its wine, of which an ancient oracle 
delivered this opinion : 

Iliy' olvoy Tpvylav m) ovx, 'Av9)]Sov« va/ei$, 
068* Updv 'Tnipavy oil y irpuyov olvov ijrive$, 

Athen. I. 56. 
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Pausanias informs us that the Cabiri were worship- 
ped at Anthedon ; there was also a temple of Pro- 
serpine in the town, and one of Bacchus without the 
walls. Near the sea was the spot called the leap of 
Glaucus. (Bceot. 22. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 404. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'AvftySwv. Plin. IV. 7.) Sir W. GeU reports, 
that the ruins of this city are under mount JSjtypa, 
about seven miles from Potxumadij and six from 
Egripo^. 

Above Anthedon, towards the interior of Bceotia, 

Messapius riscs mouut Ktypiu^ the ancient Messapus, so 

called, as it was reported, from Messapius, who 

afterwards headed a colony, which established itself 

in lapygia. (Strab. IX. p. 405. Pausan. Bceot. 22.) 

Meo'(rair/ou fvXot^i crij/xa/vei (Mkiv* 

Macn. Ag. 284. 
Stephanus improperly assigns it to Euboea. (v. Mccr- 

isos sive Strabo notices a spot near Anthedon named Isos, 
"** with some vestiges of a city, which was looked upon 
by many of the commentators of Homer as answer- 
ing to the Nisa of the poet. 

II. B. 508. 
Others, however, identified that town with Nysa on 
mountHelicon. (Strab. IX. p. 405. Cf. Dicaearch. 
Stat. Graec. v. 102.) This site is now probably occu- 
pied by the small town of Lokisi^ somewhat north 
of the ruins of Anthedon ^. 



^ Itiner. p. 147. The ge- Goltzius, are suspected, 
nuine coins of Anthedon are * Gell's Itiner. p. 1 47. 

extremely rare, the inscription 
is A. Those with the legend 
ANeHAONION, published by 



^ Melet. Geogr. p. 340. c. 1 . 
Geirs Itiner. p. 148. 
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We must now return to the south of Boeotia, in 
order to describe what remains of the province in 
that direction, and which wiH be comprehended in 
the districts of Tanagra and Qropus. 

Tanagra was a considerable town situated, in a Tanagra. 
rich and fertile country on the left bank of the Aso- 
pus. Its more ancient appellation wafi said to be 
Orsea: 

®i^icuaVy Tpaiiv re, xal evpv^opov MuxaXij(r(rov. 

II. B. 49*. 
"Aprfj^ TcakonoLi yivvu^ TsjXfuxflov irpifjuiHj 
TpxiSiv xo9o0vT6^— Lycophr. 644. 

(Pausan. Boeot. 20. Cf. Eustath. ad II. loc. cit.) 
though Stephanas asserts that some writers consi- 
dered them as two distinct cities, and Strabo also 
appears to be of this opinion. (IX. p. 403.) Ari- 
stotle affirmed that Oropus ought to be identified 
with Graea. Others again observed^ that in the 
Theban territory there was a spot called rpaia^ Ue^, 
or Tpcudi (fTffioii which might be the place allnded to 
by Homer. (Steph. Byz. v. TA^exypa. Cf. Polyaen. 
Strat. II. 1. Xcha. Hell. V. 4, 50.) Pannftndria was 
another name borne by Tanagra in distant ag^, as 
we learn from Strabo, (loc. dt.) and Stephanns^ who 
quotes fifom Lycophron. (326.) 

Hi^rodotus informs us, that at an early period the 
district of Tfifnagra was occupied by the Oepfayrflei, 
Phoenicians who had fdlowed Cadmus, and from 
thence afterwards migrated to Athens. (V. 57. 
Steph. Byz. v. r€4niprj.) 

An obstinate battle was fought between the Athe- 
nians cind LacedaBinonians in the vidnity of Tanagra, 
prior to the Peloponnesian war, when the former, who 
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had endeBTonred to intercept the lacedflemcniiaiis 
on tfaeir return from an expedition into Phocis, were 
fioroed to jkHA to the superior courage and diacipline 
of their enemies. (Thnc. I. lOB. Diod. Sic: XI. S8S.) 
Not long after, Myronides, the Athenian general, 
having defeated the Boeotian forces at -djuopfaytae, 
in the territorjr of Tanagra, seised upon the latter 
town, and rased it to the ground. (Diod. Sic. XI. 
285. Thuc. I. 108.) The Athenians were again 
suooensful in a minor action fought here during the 
Peloponnesian war. (Thuc. III. 91.) The following 
description of this city is to be found in Bicaearchus. 
** The town itself is situated on a lofty and rugged 
eminence, it is wldte and chalky in appearance, but 
the houses are beautifully adorned with handsome 
porticoes, painted in the encaustic style. The sur- 
rounding country does not produce much cam, but 
it grows the best wine in Boeotia. The inhaint- 
ants are wealthy, but frugal, being for the most 
part landholders, not manufacturers ; they are ob- 
servers of justice, good faith, and hospitality, giv- 
ing freely to such of their fellow-citizens as are in 
^ want, and also to necessitous travellers ; in short, 
^ they seem to shun every thing which looks like 
" meanness and avarice. There is no city in all 
Bceotia where strangers can reside so securely ; for 
there is no exclusive and over rigid pride exhibited 
towards those who have been unfortunate, owing 
^ to the independent and industrious habits of the 
<* citizens. I never saw in any town so little ap- 
" {>eance of any inclination to profligacy, which is 
^' the most frequent source of crime amongst men. 
" For where there is a suflSdency, the love of gain 
" is not ^harboured, and vice is consequently en- 
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*' eluded." (Stat. Graec. p. 12L) Strabo reports, that 
in his time Tanagra was one of the few Boeotian 
towns which preserved any appearance of prosperity 
and opulence. (IX. p. 403.) Pliny styles it a free 
dty. (IV. 7.) 

Pausanias speaks of a temple of Bacchus, in 
which was a celebrated statue of Parian marUe by 
Calamis, and a triton still more remarkable. . There 
were also temjdes sacred to Themis, Venus, and 
Apollo ; two were dedicated to Mercury Criophorus, 
and Promachus, and it is noticed as a circumstance 
peculiar to the Tanagrad, that these edifices were 
placed apart ifrom buildings appropriated to civil 
purposes, and remote frt>m the usual haunts of men. 
In the forum was a statue of the poetess Corinna, 
who was a native of their city. (Cf. iEllian. Var. Hist. 
XIII. 25.) Tanagra, as Pausanias further reports, 
was £^med for its breed of fighting cocks. (Boeot. 20. 

Cf. Hesych. v. Kokoi(f}pv^. Suid. Toawtypeuot okeKTOpio-xoi.) 

The ruins of this town were at first discovered, I 
believe, by Mr. CodLerell, at Gr€Bmada or Grimathi^ 
near the village of Skoimandari; he found there 
vesdges of its walls and theatre ^. Mr. Hawkins, in 
. a letter to Dr. Clarke, gives the following accurate 
account of its topc^raphy. '* The Asopus is in 
winter a muddy torrent, and for eight months of 
the year wholly dry. Joumejdng frt>m Pames 
towards Thebes, soon after leaving the banks of 
this river, the plain ceases, and you reach a 
gently undulating territory, in which is situ- 
ated the Albanian village of SSkaimtUafi^ inhabited 
by forty £Eunilies. The ruins of Tanagra are at a 
spot called Grimaiha, about three miles to the 

^ Gell's Itiner. p. 134. 
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^* south-west at the end of a ridge of hills^ which 
^ .extend from thence several miles towards Thebes. 
The ground too has a gradual ascent from these 
ruins towards the Asopus, and the great plain be- 
yond it, which it proudly overlooks^ and which I 
have no doubt it formerly commanded. There 
are no well preserved remains of pubUc edifices or 
^' walls at Ghimathi ^." Tanagra possessed a consi- 
derable extent of territory, and had several smaller 
^^^' towns in its dependence; among these was Eleon, 
noticed by Homer, 

II. B. SOO. 

Strabo says it was so called from its marshy situa- 
tion. (IX. p. 404, 5. Cf. Herod. 43. Eustath. ad II. 
loc. cit. Plin. IV. 7.) 

Phane. Pharae, according to Strabo, was another Tana- 

graean borough % (IX. p. 405. Cf. Steph. Byz.v.^a- 

Hyria. ^^^^^ ^s Well as Hyria, mentioned by Homer in con- 
junction with Aulis, 

II. B. 496. 

whence it was supposed to be situated near that 

town. (Strab. IX. p. 404. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'Tpla. 

Eustath. ad II. loc. cit.) Near Hyria we must place 
ChaUa. Chalia, a maritime town of Boeotia, mentioned in 

conjunction with the former by Theopompus, who 

is quoted by Steph. Byz. (v. XaA/a.) 
Deiium. In the same district was Delium, celebrated for 

d Clarke's Travels, P. II. s. graph is ^J — ^TANA. — and TA- 

3. p. 45. The coins of Tana- NArPAION.* Sestin. p. 45. 
gra are abundant, from the early c The inscription on the coins 

autonomous to the late imperial ^f ^hzx^ is *A. and *E. Ses- 

ones of M. Aurehus and Com- ^^j^^ ^ 4^ 
modus : in the former the epi- 
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its temple dedicated to Apollo, and also for the 
battle which took place in its vicinity between the 
Athenians and Boeotians, when the former were 
totallj routed. It was in this engagement that So- 
crates, according to some accounts, saved the life of 
Xenophon, or, according to others, of Alcibiades. 
(Strab. IX. p. 403. Diog. Laert. II. 22. Thuc. IV. 
96.) The Athenians, who had seized upon the 
temple, and fortified it, were soon after besieged by 
the Boeotians, and compelled to evacuate the place 
precipitately, on their rampart, which was con- 
structed of wood, being set on fire by an ingenious 
contrivance of the enemy. (Thuc. IV. 100.) Hero- 
dotus reports that -Delium was opposite to Chalds. 
(VI. 118.) Livy also states that it is close to the 
sea, and five miles from Tanagra ; the strait of the 
Euripus being in that place less than four miles 
broad. The troops of Antiochus here attacked and 
surprised a Roman detachment at the commence- 
ment of the war with that monarch. (XXXI. 45. 
and XXXV. 51. Diod. Sic. Excerpt. 297.) Strabo 
says Delium was thirty stadia from Aulis. (IX. p. 
40. Cf. Paudan. Boeot. 20. Steph. Byz. v. AijAiov.) 
Some vestiges of this ancient town have been ob- 
served by modem travellers near the viUage of Dror- 
I9im^ on'the Euripus ^ 

Iir the Tanagrsean district we must also place CEno- (Enophy. 
phytae, where the Athenians gained a signal victory ""' 
over '' the Boeotian forces a few years before the Pe- 
loponnesian war. (Thuc. 1. 108. Diod. Sic. XL 283.) 
V(Aoaioxk, a viUage which was said to have been the Poioson. 

' GelPs Itiner. p. 134. Dod- to Delium by numisinatical 
welly t. II. p. 155. Some coins writers. Sestin. p. 45. c. 2. 
with the inscr. AE. are ascribed 
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Cerycius abode of Atlds ; and mouDt Cerycius, the reported 

birthplace of Mercury. (Pausan. Bceot. 20.) 
Oropus. From Tanagra to Qropus^ situated on the right 
bank of the Asopus, Dicaearchus reckons thirty sta- 
dia. *^ The road lies through olive plantations^ and 
a weU wooded country, where the traveller is free 
from all apprehension of robbers." He. styles Oro- 
pus ^Hhe dwelling-house of Thebes, the traffic of 
'^ retail venders, the insurpassable avarice of exdse- 
" men versed in excess of wickedness for ages, ever 
^' imposing duties on imported goods. The gene- 
rality are rough in their manners, but courteous 
to those who are shrewd; they are repulsive to 
*^ the Boeotians, but the Athenians are Boeotianse^.** 
Xeno, a comic writer, thus satirized the Oropians : 

Harrss rekowaty vivres sMv eipiraytr 
KuMV Wxo^ yevoiro rolg 'Opoovloig, 

(Dicaearch. Stat. Graec. p. 11.) Oropus, from its si- 
tuation on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, was a 
continual subject of dispute between the two people. 
(Pausan. Attic. 84.) In the Peloponnesian war we 
find it occupied by the Athenians, (Thuc.II.) but 
towards the close of that contest we hear of the 
town being surprised by the Boeotians, who retained 
possession of it for many years. (VIII. 60.) In con- 
sequence of a sedition which occurred there, the 
Thebans changed the site of the town, and removed 
it about seven stadia from the sea. (Diod. Sic. XIII. 
404.) After the overthrow of Thebes, Oropus was 
ceded to the Athenians by Alexander. Hence Livy, 
Pausanias, and Pliny, place the town in Attica. 

s The meaning perhaps is, the BcBOtians as to have lost 
that the Athenians on this bor- their usual characteristics of 
der were so much mixed with acuteness and intelligence. 
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(Liv. XLV. 27. Pausan. Attic. 34. Plin. IV. 7.) 
but Strabo, (IX. p. 404.) Dicaearchus, (v. 85.) and 
Stephanas Byz. (y. 'Qfoffwo^) ascribe it to Boeotia. 
Thucydides says the district in which it was si- 
tuated was named Piraice, (II. 23.^) but Stephanus 
appears to have read Grai'ce ; and it is certain that 
Aristotle and others assigned Graea to the territory 
of Oropus. (Cf. Strab. IX. p. 404.) Oropus is fur- 
ther mentioned by Herodotus, VI. 100. Demosth. 
de Pac. p. 63. Diod. Sic. XVIII. 714. Pausan. Ach. 
11. Polyb. Frag. XXXIII. Cic. ad Att. XII. 23. 
Ammian. Marcell. XXX. 

" Oropus,*^ says Dodwell, " is now called Rapo, 
^* and contains only few and imperfect ruins. Some 
** architectural fragments in marble are dispersed 
** about ; and the traces of the acropolis wall may 
** be discovered on a neighbouring hill *." 

Amphiaraus was said to have been swallowed upAmphiand 
by the gaping earth, together with his chariot, near*^™^^""* 
that city ; and he afterwards received divine honours 
from the Qropians, who erected a temple to him on 
the spot, and a statue of white marble. (Pausan. At- 
tic. 84.) The Thebans, however, maintained that 
the event above mentioned took place in their ter- 
ritory» on the spot caUed Cnopia; and Sophocles, 
who is quoted by Strabo, (IX. p. 404.) seems to 
favour this opinion : 

^ If the reading Uei^liaiv is less attempt upon the island of 

right, it 18 probable we ought Melos, sailed afterwards to O- 

to substitute in another pas- ropus, which could not with 

sage of Thucydides Tijf OefpaiK^f any truth be described as op^ 

for T^c 9€peaf ffii, (III. 91.) It posite to Melos. 
being there stated that an Athe- ^ T. II. p. 156. Spon. t. II. 

nian fleet having made a fruit- p. 482. Gell's Itiner. p. 06. 
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TStj^mn fmfamm ^tfiaim Msmg 

The temple of Amphjarans, acccndiiip to Piwiimi^ 
wn twehre stadia from Oropns, and not £b* fnaam, 
the sea, as we are inforiBed bjr Dic c ar d iug, Tie 
fiaad finm AtJens to Onafms pmnsd dcse to k; Ae 
same wtiler afirms diat k was wdl fii oq » cmto d» and 
pniryed with maiqr Kstiog pilaD»» and good sho; 
which ppevLBlid the tavieHer £nom feeiiD^ tuti^oKt 
aflber hn jonnKf . j(Stat. Gxa^:. pu 11. and v. 854 
The OKade of Amphiaraos was of oonsdenlile anti- 
quity and reputatioD ; it was amsoked hy Cnemm^ 
Its ^«witf jdaitted. (Hend. L 4S.) Mnrdo- 
sooght aho an assirar from the faenu {VZII. 
VMu) JJwj ^eriEB oi the temple of Aiajthiiwiig 
■ear Onpus, mfiring prdmiAy that of AmphisimiiL 
(XLV.27.) Bnt it wouU oeem from Faasamas thitf 
AmphilodnB sfaaied the faoooms paid to the latter. 
(Attic loc cit.^) 
AmpbiaTBi Near the temple were a fountain and baths 

ions. 

named abo after Amj^iiaraus. (Athen. IL 25. £u- 
pbor. ap. Steph. Bjrz. v. Clpanto^,) 
Delphi- At the mouth of the Asopus was the port, some- 

mum, qtu . o 

et portuB times termed Sacred, but more commoidy known by 
the name of Delphinium. Strabo says it was opposite 
to Eretria in Cubcea, and about twenty stadia from 
Oropus^ 

A few names yet remain to be added to our list 
of Boeotian towns. 



*^ Gell'fi Itioer. p. 66. Men- bably stood at Calamo^ accord- 

tion is made of a source in a ing to inscriptions found there, 

well with ancient blocks near ' Gell's Itiner. p. 66. 
the coast ; but the temple pro- 
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fiileshiiii, mentiooed by Hotn^ in the catalogue Uesium. 
of riiips: 

II. B. 499. 

(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 406. Steph. Bjz. v. Elkeo-iw, Ku-^ 
stath. ad IL loc. cit.) — Zaea, a very ancient town ofzaa. 
BoBotia, according to Herodian, dted by Stephanus 
Byz. (v. Z«ua.)— -Eleutheris, near Oropus, founded Eieuthens. 
by Cothus and .£clus, as Theopompus reported, (ap. 
Bteph. Byz. v. 'EXei/flep/r-) — Ismene, a Boeotian vil-imume. 
lage. (Steph. Byz. v. 'Icr/x^™.) — ^Aracynthus, a 
movntain of Boeotia, whence Minerva was named 
Aracynthia. (Shian. ap. Steph. Byz. v. ^ApascwBo^.) — Amcyn- 
Celiedira, situated near Ame« (Steph. Byz. v. Kc- Ceiasthra. 
Ao^bo.)— Metach<Bum, a fortress between CoroneaMeta- 
and Qrchomenus, noticed by Ephorus, who is cited 
by Stephanus Byz. (v. Meraxfliov.) — ^Nicaea, in theKicsa. 
yicinity of Leuctra. (Steph. Byz. v. Niicoio.) — Pro- PronastB. 
nafftup, a people of Boeotia. (Id. v. Tlpovda-Tai.) — Sar-S*'"^"™ 
damm, a mountain near the Asopus. (Id. v. Jldipieuov.) 
— Traphia, a town of Boeotia, abounding in flocks. Trapiua. 
(Id. V. Tpeufmei) — Philenorium, in the district of Piujeiio- 
Ame, so called from Philenor an JCtolian. (Id. v. 
^ikjpnpiouJ) 

We may conclude our account of this Grecian 
province with the following extract from Dicaear- 
chus.- *' The Boeotians thus notice the defects which 
prevail in each of their cities. They affirm that 
avarice dwells at Oropus, envy at Tanagra, con- 



num. 



6( 



*" Sestini cites an unique coin with the epigraph ISMHNION. 
p. 45. 
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** tenticm at Theiqnse, insolence at Thebes^ covet- 
** ousness at Anthedon, idleness at Coronea, arro- 
** gance at Platsea^ fever at Onchestus, stupidity at 
'^ Haiiartus. These evils have come upon Boeotia 
** from all the rest of Greece ; hence Pherecrates 
** says, ' 



SECTION XII. 



ATTICA 



Origin and history of the Athenians — ^Boundaries of Attica — ^To- 
pography of Athens, with its harbours and surrounding district 
— Description of the coast and islands — ^Interior of the pro- 
vince. 

Xbadition derived the name of Attica from 
Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, one of the earliest 
kings of the country, as we are informed by Pau- 
sanias, Attic. 2. Strabo, IX. p. 397. and Apollodo- 
rus. III. 13, 5. It is acknowledged, hoiyever, that 
previous to the reign of Cranaus this portion of 
Greece was called Acte, either from Actseus, one of 
its most ancient chiefs^ or, as Strabo is willing to 
suppose* from its maritime situation, and great ex- 
tent of coast. (IX. p. 391- Cf. Harpocrat. v. ^Axryj, 
ApoUod. ap. Steph. Byz. ead. v.) Its more obscure 
appellation of Mopsopia was deduced from the hero 
Mopsopus, or Mopsops. (Strab. IX. p. 397*) 

Koi TcSurav 'Axr^v e^svipdnffav $og}, 

Lycophr. 1389. 

(Cf. Schol. ad loc. Steph. Byz. v. Moipov/a.) 

It is well known that the Athenians especially 
prided themselves on the great antiquity of their 
race, and their vanity indulged itself in the hjrper-^ 
bplical assertion of being sprung from the earth, 
universal parent of all things. 

T 3 
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fflvtt/ fa<Fi Ta^ auri^fiovag 

Eur. Ion. 589. 

(Cf. Isocr. Paneg. Demosth. Fun. Orat. Plat. Me- 
nex. Menand. B|iet. I. 15.) By this expression we 
are probably to understand that they were unable 
to name the period when their progenitors first set- 
tled in the country of which they had so long re- 
tained possession; and assuredly the silence of all 
'ancient writers on the subject of their origin must 
be considered as a corroboration of the antiquity to 
which they laid claim. Thucydides contents him- 
self with saying that Attica, in consequence of the 
poverty of, its soil, never changed its inhabitants. 
(I. 3.) But who were these in the first instance? 
Herodotus asserts, that, when the Pela^ prevaited 
in Greece, the Athenians^ then named Cranai^ formed 
part of that widely diffused race; under Cecrops 
they were called Cecropidae, and it was not till the 
reign of Erechtheus that they assumed the appel- 
lation by which they are now known in history. 
(VIII. 44. Cf. Scymn. Ch. v. 568. Eustath. ad Die 
nys. Perieg. v. 423.) This account would make 
Cranaus, from whom the name of Cranaus is said to 
be derived, anterior to Cecrops, whereas Strabo, (IX. 
p. 397.) Pausanias, (Attic. 2.) and ApoUodorus, (III. 
14, 5.) regard the latter hero as the more ancient of 
the two; and yet ApoUodorus terms Cranaus ai^ 
Tojc^ccv, as well as Cecrops. Isocrates also seems to con- 
firm the opinion of Herodotus. (Orat. Panath.) Upon 
the whole then I have no hesitation in preferring 
the account of that historian, since the very fact of 
Cecrops having introduced a greater degree of civi- 
lization among the Athenians would lead us to as- 
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sign a less remote period to his reign. It is agreed 
on all sides that he was the first to collect his scat* 
tered subjects, harassed by the incursions of the 
Aones, Cares, and other neighbouring barbarians, 
and to establish them in townships or districts. (Phi- 
lochor. ap. Strab. IX. p. 897. Plut. Vit. Thes.) Pau- 
sanias intimates that there were two princes of this 
name, (Attic. 5.) but we have no further evidence 
in sapport of this fact. 

- ' It has been asserted also that Cecrops was not a 
native of Greece, but that he came from Sais in 
Mgy-pU whence he imported the worship of Neith, 
a goddess of that country, who thus became known 
to the Grreeks under the name of Athena, or Mi- 
nerva. Let it be observed, however, that this state- 
ment rests only on the testimony of such late writers 
M Suidas, Tzetzes, and the Scholiast to Aristopha- 
nes; and though earlier and far more respectable 
authors seem to establish the fact of the worship of 
Minerva being derived from Sais, (Plat. Tim. Diod. 
Sic. I. 25.) it will not follow from thence that Ce- 
crops was an Mgyptian. Herodotus certainly in- 
forms us that the Pelasgi borrowed the names of 
their gods .from Mgypty (II. 51.) and why then 
may we not suppose that Cecrops was a Pelasgian 
chief? assuredly the form of his name, like those of 
Dryops, Dolops, Mopsops, Ellops, and many others 
of that very early age is truly Ghrecian ; and this is 
perhaps a safer criterion than the assertions of late 
flcholiasts and grammarians^. But whoever Cecrops 

* Mr. Mitfordy however, id and he quotes several modem 

his Grecian History is inclined writers who are of the same 

to give implicit credit to the opinion. T. I. c. 1. p. 53. 

Egyptian origin of Cecrops, 8vo. 

T 4 
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was, it seems universallj acknowledged, that Athens, 
under the name of Cecropia, was indebted to him 
for her foundation and earliest political institutions : 

Avrov T^ ivaxra^ iraT^a xXeTvov Aiyieeg 

Eur. Suppl. 

hence also the whole of Attica was at one time 
called Cecropia, (Eur. Hipp. S4. Ion. 1571. Apol- 
lod. III. I4s, 1. Plin. IV. 7*) and the Athenians Ce- 
ropidse : 

OS xotXXivlxov^ KsxpOTriiag Utix lyi, 

Eur. Phcen. 862. 

Tairnf^v intpae KtKpoviiaig xoivco ^opL I ON. 296. 

Homer makes no mention of Cecrops, but seems 
rather to ascribe the foundation of Athens to the 
earthborn Erechtheus, whom other writers name 
Erichthonius : 

Oi 8* oig *A$Yiyag slp^ov, luxT/jxsvoy irroKU^pov^ 

Ai5|xov *Ep8p^fl^oj pt^eyoiXfiTopog^ ov wot *Ad^v>j 

0pi^e^ Aios ivyarrigy rixs 8s l^etdoopos "A^ou^a, 

K«8 8* 6V 'AQYjvria el<rev^ kw fw vlovt vijd* 

*Eviah fjnv TuupOKTi xoi) otpvetolg i\aovTai 

KoOgoi *A6>jva/cov, wspiTeXkof/Leveov hiaurm. II. B. 547. 

^X2f apu ^vy^atT* oati^r^ yXavxwTFig 'Adijvij 

UovTOv ew arpuyerov AiVe 8g S;^f^/i]y egaxstvrjV 

"Ixsro 8' Ic Mapaicovay xa) evpv&yvtav 'Afl^vijv, 

AOvs 8* *E^e;^6^o^ wuxivJv 8ojxoy. Od. H. 81. 

Agreeably to this statement Herodotus aflSrms that 
it was not till the reign of Erechtheus that his sub- 
jects took the name of Athenians. (VIII. 44.) I 
pass over the reigns of Amphictyon, Pandion, and 
iEgeus, since they appertain rather to mythology 
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than history ; and it is only from Theseus, the son 
of the latter, though he too belongs doubtless to the 
heroic age, that the political existence of Athens 
begins to assume a more definite character. Attica, 
which, according to the arrangement introduced by 
Cecrops, was divided into twelve small districts, in- 
dependent of each other, and therefore constituting 
a weak and inefficient state, received a new and far 
better form of government under the direction of 
this wise and energetic prince. He abolished all 
subordinate magistrates and courts of justice through- 
out the several districts of Attica, and concentrated 
the whole of the legislative and judicial power into 
one focus. Athens thus became the seat of empire 
and commerce, for which it was so well calculated 
from its advantageous position. Theseus, in order 
to strengthen the civil bond of union by which his 
subjects were now united, further established a reli- 
gious festival, named Panathenaea, in honour of Mi- 
nerva, which was celebrated in the capital, and be- 
came the means, of bringing together all the inha- 
bitants of Attica at one stated period of the year. 
(Thuc. II. 15. Plut. Thes. Xenoph. Cyn. 1. Strab. 
IX. p. 897.) Thus Athens, though possessing a ter- 
ritory far inferior in extent and fertility to Thes- 
saly^ Bceotia, and many of the Peloponnesian states, 
through the judicious measures adopted by Theseus, 
became at this early period one of the chief powers 
of Gh*eece, surpassing all the rest in civilization and 
refinement. (Thuc. 1. 6.) The successor of this prince 
was Menestheus, who commanded the Athenians at 
the si^e of Troy, and is celebrated by Homer as 
the best tactician of the age : 
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Koo'/t^ai 7irgrou$ r£ xai avepag acrvihMTot;. II. B. 55SL 

ESp* uioy UfTfoio, MevM'd^ ^Aili^anrov^ 

'KvraoT* Afifi S' 'A0i|Va'Oi, /x^rcdpi^ atiri%. II. A. 327. 

Sometimes the poet designates the Athenians by 
the name of lonians : 

"Evtu Si BouoTo)y xa\ *lio¥€s ikxi^iranuf. II. N. 685. 

This appeUation was derived, as it is said, from Ion, 
the grandson of Hellen, and was more usually ap- 
plied to the great Hellenic family, of which they 
only formed a part. (Thuc. III. 104. Herod. I. 148. 
Strab. IX. p. 891.) 

The line of Athenian monarchs terminates with 
Codrus, the son of Melanthus, a Messenian chief, 
whose services in war had procured for him the 
throne of Athens ; and thenceforward the govern- 
ment of chief magistrates, named Archons, was 
adopted. Medon, the son of Codrus, first assumed 
that office, which lasted for life ; while his brothers, 
Androclus and Neleus, were appointed to establish 
in Asia Minor a colony, which extended the name 
of Ionia to the shores of that rich and fertile 
country, B. C. 1044. (Herod. I. 142. Thuc. I. 12. 
Pausan. Ach. 2. Strab. XIV. p. 632.) The success- 
sion of perpetual archons lasted for 315 years, ter* 
minating with Alcmaeon, the thirteenth from Me- 
don. On his death it was decreed that the magi- 
stracy should be held for ten years only; after it 
had been enjoyed, however, under this limitation by 
six archons, another change was effected, by which 
the period was reduced to one year, the number of 
magistrates being then raised to nine. Of these the 
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first was properly the archon, or, as he was some- 
times called, eponymus; the second was distin- 
guished by the title of king, and presided more 
especially over religious matters, while the archon 
eponymus undertook to discharge the civil func- 
tions of the state. The third archon, as his name 
of polemarch implies, had the sde management of 
military ^airs, and the supreme command when 
the army took the field. The remaining six, who 
were distinguished by the title of thesmothetaB, like 
the praetors at Rome, watched over the administra- 
tion of justice, and pronounced judgment in all 
causes of a criminal nature. The power of making 
laws was vested in the assembly of the people, con- 
voked by the council of archons, who might pro- 
perly be said to constitute the executive govern* 
ment. The laws of Draco, which were not long 
after introduced, are supposed to have been directed 
solely to the improvement of the penal code at 
Athens, but their excessive severity appears to have 
rendered them of little avail in removing the evils 
which they were designed to remedy. Discontent 
and discord increased, and Athens had become a 
prey to faction, when Solon appeared, by whose su- 
perior wisdom in legislation peace and tranquillity 
were restored to the state. Having first relieved 
that portion of the population most burdened with 
penury and debts by new financial arrangements, 
and repealed the laws of Draco, he proceeded to 
institute a new classification of all the inhabitants 
of Attica, subordinate however to the old division 
into four tribes, established under the dominion of 
kings. Each tribe was now divided into three 
curiae, and each curia again into thirty families. 
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This arrangement, it should be observed, was quite 
distinct from that of the tribes into demi or villages, 
which was rather a local than a political distinction. 
Again, Solon instituted a census of the whole popu- 
lation of Attica, by which it was divided into four 
classes, the three first of which were made up of 
those citizens who possessed a certain income, and 
from which alone the annual magistrates and officers 
of the state could be chosen. Of these the first class 
was composed of such persons as possessed a revenue 
arising from land produce of 500 Attic medimni, 
the second of 300, the third of between two and 
three hundred. The military service of the two first 
classes was confined to the cavalry, and each indi- 
vidual was expected to maintain a horse at his own 
expense; hence the name of 'Iworc??, which is fre- 
quently assigned to them. The third class, who 
were designated as Zeugites, were obliged to serve 
as heavy-armed infantry, or ovXitm, for which pur- 
pose they were bound to furnish themselves with 
the necessary arms and accoutrements. The re- 
maining citizens, whose revenue fell short of '200 
medimni, were included in the fourth class, under 
the name of thetes, and were called upon to serve 
either the army or fleet as occasion required. The 
right of election belonged to all in common, as weU 
as a free and equal vote in the general assembly of 
the people ; and as the fourth class was by far the 
most numerous, this privilege produced a decided 
preponderance in favour of the democratic party. 
Solon next formed a council, consisting at first of 
four hundred members, which was subsequently 
raised to five hundred, under which name it is 
better known in history. The individuals who com- 
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posed this assembly were to be chosen by lot ; they 
were bound also to submit to a rigid scrutiny of 
their previous conduct and character on the part of 
the electors. When the tribes had been increased 
to ten^ each furnished fifty members to the council, 
and these for the space of thirty-five days assumed 
in turn the title and office of prytanes, or presidents 
of the council. It was the chief business of this 
state assembly to discuss and propose measures, 
which afterwards became subjects of debate, and 
were, approved or rejected in the general meeting 
of the people. The business of the latter assembly 
was regulated in some degree by the superintendence 
of nine Proedri, one of whom was called Epistates, 
or president ; besides these, there were eleven officers, 
named nomophylaces, or guardians of the laws, 
whose office was to point out to the assembly what- 
soever might have a tendency to subvert the con- 
stitution and existing laws. 

Solon fully restored to its former power the an- 
cient court of Areopagus, and in some instances 
even increased it : hence he is said by some to have 
been the founder of this tribunal, the members of 
which were chosen from those who had served the 
office of archon without reproach : when elected, 
they retained their functions for life. 

The jurisdiction of this court appears to have 
been partly of a judicial and partly of a censorial 
nature. It took especial cognizance of capital of- 
fences ; and its authority exceeded in some cases even 
that of the popular assembly, since it possessed the 
power of pardoning or condemning those on whom 
the people had passed a contrary sentence. The 
Areopagus presided over the morality, industry, and 
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good conduct of all the members o^ the state ; but 
its vigilance was more particularly -directed to the 
education of the youthful members of the comma- 
nity, all parents being compelled by its authority to 
educate their children in a manner suited to theri^ 
condition in society ^. Such were the principal fea- 
tures of the new regulations and legislative enact- 
ments framed by Solon ; under which Athens might 
have risen to prosperity and greatness, had not the 
baneful influence of tjrranny, as it were, diecked id 
the germ the prospect of that rich harvest wbiob the 
Athenian sage might have hoped to reap from hid 
prudent and « well-digested plans. Attica was at 
. this time divided into two parties, that of the mari-« 
time county, headed by Megacles, chief of the Alo^ 
mseonid family, and that of the plains, commanded 
by Lycurgus, son of Aristolaidee. The amUtiow 
Pisistratus took advantage of this state of affairs tb 
place himself at the head of a third division, com- 
posed of the inhabitants of the highlands, and, hav- 
ing imposed upon the credulity of the people by a 
feigned story of an attack made upon him by his 
adversaries, from which he nanx)wly escaped with 
his life, obtained a body guard, and seized upon the 
citadel. Athens was thus deprived of its liberty, 
and Pisistratus became the tyrant or sovereign of 
his country. (Herod. I. 59. Plut. Vit. Solon.) We 
are assured, however, that he effected no change in 
the constitution formed by Solon ; the same magi- 
strates, councils, and courts of judicature were at 
least nominally, if not effectually retained, and the 

^ The above slight sketch of Ubbo Emmius and Potter, to 
the Athenian republican con- whom the reader must be re- 
stitution is chiefly taken from ferred for authorities. 
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Athenians themselves are said to ha^e been so well 
pleased with the usurper's rule, that all the argu- 
nients and entreaties of Solon were ineffectual in 
rouang them to attempt the recovery of their li- 
berty, (Plut. et Diog. Laert. Vit. Solon.) 

After the death of this great legislator, Pisistratus 
experienced a temporary reverse, and was banished 
from Athens in consequence of Megacles and Ly« 
cuigus, the leaders of the two other factions, having 
united dgainst him. Not long after, however, a r^ 
conciliation took place with Megacles, and by his 
assistance he was enabled to return to the city, 
where he was received with acclamations, and re^ 
inrtated in all 'his power. (Herod. I. 60.) But on 
a second quarrel with that individual, whose daugh-» 
ter he had married, and had treated, as it is said, 
with disrespect, Pisistratus was again compelled to 
leave his country, and retire to Euboea: there he 
remained for ten years, during which time, he em-' 
ployed himself in forming alliances and connections 
with different states, especially Thebes and Argos, 
by which he was enabled to raise a force sufficient 
to overpower his adversaries, and to recover his lost 
dominion, which he now retained for the remainder 
of his life, having conciliated the esteem and favour 
of all parties by the mildness and wisdom of his 
administration, which in many instances might be 
€X>n8idered as highly beneficial to his country. (Plut. 
de Ser. Num. Vind. p. 551.) 
■ His sons Hippias and Hipparchus succeeded ap- 
parently without opposition to the power and in- 
fluence so long enjoyed by their father, and which 
they now shared between them. Hipparchus is stated 
by Plato to have been the eldest of the brothers. 
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while Thucydides affirms that he was the youngest. 
Herodotus calls him the brother of the tyrant Hip- 
pias. (Plut. Hipparch. Thuc. I. 20. VI. 54. Herod. 
V. 55.) He possessed many of his father's virtues, 
and, like him, was a great patron of science and li- 
terature. Hippias also was diligent and assiduous 
in the administration of affairs, and in watching 
over the interests of the state. Thucydides com- 
mends both for the encouragement they held out to 
every kind of moral and intellectual improvement. 
(IV. 54. Plut. Hipparch. Mim. Var. Hist, VIII. 2.) 
Herodotus, however, affirms that their government 
was decidedly a tyranny, though he allows that its 
^ severity and restraint upon liberty increased much 
more after the death of Hipparchus, which, as is 
well known, occurred by the hands of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, though the motives and circum- 
stances of the act are variously reported by the 
writers of antiquity. (Herod. V. 55. Thuc. VI. 54. 
Pint. Hipparch. Aristot. Polit. V. 10. Pausan. Attic. 
23.) 

Not long after this event, the Lacedaemonians, at 
the instigation of the oracle of Delphi, over which 
the Alemaeonidae exercised considerable injQuence, 
invaded Attica for the purpose of expelling the fa- 
mily of Pisistratus. Hippias, however, secure within 
the walls of Athens, would have braved all the at- 
tacks of the enemy, if his own children, and those 
of his kinsmen, had not accidentally fallen into their 
hands. It was this unforeseen^ accident which com- 
pelled Hippias to surrender Athens to Cleomenes 
king of Sparta, and to evacuate its territory. He 
himself retired to Sigeium, which had been for some 
time in the possession of his family. (Herod. V. 65.) 
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Athens was now restored to independenoe, but 
remained still a prey to civil dissensions. At the 
bead of one party was Cleisthenes, chief of the Alc- 
mdeonid family, who always favoured the democracy, 
and had for that purpose caused the tribes to be 
increased from four to ten ; while the other, which 
might be called the aristocratical faction, was led 
by Isagoras, who was openly supported by Oeome- 
nes and the Lacedaemonians. By their aid Isagorai 
obtained a temporary advantage over his adversary^ 
and forced him to withdraw from the dty ; but 
whendeomenes proceeded to banish several Athe^ 
man&milies, and even to abolish the council of Five 
Hiimdred, a tumult was raised^ which ended in his 
being compelled to evacuate the Attic territory with 
his Spartan followers, together with Isagoras, leav- 
ing- Cleisthenes and the Alcmaeonidse in quiet pos^ 
session of the influence and authority which had 
been the object of their contention. (Herod. V. 66. 
et seq.) fVom this period Herodotus dates the 
commencement of all the greatness of Athens. The 
eneigies of the republic, which had so long lain dor- 
mant, were now suddenly called forth, upon finding 
itself threatened on one side by an irruption of the 
liaredymonianff and their allies, headed by Cleome- 
nes, who thirsted for vengeance ; on another by the 
Bioieotians ; and, lastly, by the Chalcidians of Euboea. 
Fortunately the representations of the Corinthians, 
supported by Demaratus, the colleague of Cleomenes, 
induced the Spartans to withdraw, which left the 
Athenians at liberty to turn their arms against the 
Boeotians, whom they defeated in battle ; then, cross- 
ing over into Euboea on the same day, they vanquish- 
ed the Chalcidians, and occupied their territory with 

VOL. II. u 
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torn thousand Athenian citizens. (Herod. V. 7- 8.) 
It was. at this juncture that Aristagoras arrived at 
Athens to solicit the aid of the republic in behalf of 
the Ionian colonies^ then in an open state of revolt 
against the Persian monarch. He succeeded in ob- 
taining for this purpose twenty galleys, which, as 
Herodotus emphatically observes, proved the occa- 
sion of that destructive war which afterwards arose 
between the Greeks and Persians. (Herod. V. 97.) 
The burning of Sardis was the only exploit in which 
the Athenians contributed to the support of the 
Ionian cause, being soon after driven back to their 
ships by the superior forces of the enemy, and com- 
pelled to reimbark with loss. {Herod. V. 102.) When 
Darius had effectually quelled the revolt in Ionia, 
and the other provinces of Asia Minor, he directed 
all his thoughts to avenge this flagrant aggression 
on the part of the Athenians and Eretrians. An 
immense armament was in consequence fitted out, 
under the command of Datis and Artaphemes, with 
orders from the Persian king to destroy the offend-^ 
ing cities, and to bring away their inhabitants in 
chains. The fleet accordingly sailed from Ionia, and, 
having, during its passage through the Mgssan^ re- 
duced the Cyclades under the dominion of Darius, 
arrived off the coast of Euboea. Eretria, after a 
resistance of some days, fell into the hands of the 
Persians, who, after burning the temples, and re- 
ducing the inhabitants to slavery, crossed over to 
the coast of Attica, and disembarked their troops 
at Marathon, under the direction of Hippias, who 
accompanied the expedition, with a view of regain- 
ing, through the powerful intervention of Darius, 
the sovereignty of his native city. These hopes 
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were however rendered vain by the splendid victory 
of Marathon, which must ever stand unrivalled in 
the annals of history for the daring and patriotic 
courage which urged to the enterprise, and the spirit 
and prowess with which it was achieved. This bril- 
liant success obtained by the Athenians not only 
served to rescue their city from all dread of the in- 
vaders, but set an example to Greece, which was 
not foi^otten in the momentous struggle in which 
it was soon after engaged with the more formidable 
armament of Xerxes. (Herod. VI. 119.) But the 
obnduct of the Athenians towards their general Mil- 
tiades, who led them to battle and victoiy on that 
great day, must ever tarnish the fame they then so 
justly acquired : this trait, together with others of 
a similar nature, compels us to form a very unfa- 
vouraUe estimate of the character of that people in 
ri^ard to generous feelings and gratitude for ser- 
vices received^ (Herod. VI. 182. Com. Nep. Vit. 
Miltiad.) The preparations made by Xerxes to ef- 
fect the complete subjugation of Greece, soon called 
fi>r fresh exertions on the part of Athens. The at- 
tention of the state was now, by the able advice of 
Theinistodes, more especially directed to naval af- 
fiirs, in which they had as yet but little experience. 
The only power they had hitherto been engage 
with in maritime warfare was the small island of 
iEgina, whose fleets had on mor^ than one occasion 
obtained decisive advantages over the less skilfully 
directed galleys of Athens. In order to cope with 
tins enemy, Themistocles, who had risen to consi- 
derable distinction among his countrymen, proposed 
that the sums arising from the silver mines of Lau- 
rrom should be appropriated to the construction of 
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M# taBBBKB; jmd duB meanK, ^winA tfaad teen 
jipgomiQEad of and CBcried into ^esBoiitian, j|» uwud in 
ifif#. -the flafi^uand of Gobbbcr, wont sdie iflnot 'Of 
Atiiens became the snlhriiic oHiiiit amand wc^ncb idH 

YBdatuB indeed idaid^ dfidaeeB, dHit, 3iBd 3t 1^ 
£Dr Adtens, O b pobc sBBt AuBFe teen ikst, snoe no 
»iiu*mjri i«pDiild iume Ikcb amde tO'egoipHe like mmima^ 
hg^ JOB, if ^fliat tfBfdtfir Ind not set sadi m Emflfle 
#'««Mq ibfc to liie atfaer -ff tft***^ JJleKt to 'flue igndBy 
therelGDre, it iis to (fiie AiiihfffnianB» s^ tbe Miiiii'ianj 
loiat iflie dcDsat (cf tibe Pcsnuiui miifiiiii'i 'ti iPiMwi ve Ji^ 
ttamtad. (VXL US.) JBgnr anndi tin wstany ikbb 

flf the 'confadpratc Greeios, who fiwandad to Inm die 
pafan e£ inerit, and ^fcrai the pecnfiBr ihanflos lie- 
fltowed uBon Inm bv lihe LaoedBmfiBnBs. (S cw i d * 
VJlI. 123.) Well theFefare might an Atheman am- 
hassadar boast, in addressing a PeloponneBian as- 
sembly, that they had fmnished three of the most 
essential regmsitefi far the victary of Salanus : ihe 
greatest number of ships ; the readiest ^eal and con- 
rage ; and Themistodes, who might be fairly said to 
be the chief instrument of their success. (Thuc. I. 
7S.) Nor was their conduct less noble and magna- 
nimous, wben m^ged by Mardomus to submit to the 
powerful army under his command, upon terms suf- 
ficiently advantageous and honourabk te all bnt the 
conquerorB of Salamis. Notwithstanding the little 
hope they possessed of making any effectual de- 
fence, or of obtaining aid from the rest of Greece, 
they boldly answered the Persian, that as long as 
the sun proceeded on the same course, t^iey would 
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Bever come to any arrangement with Xerxes, but, 
relying on the assistance of their gods and heroes, 
whose temples and images he had profaned and 
burnt, would persist in avenging their wrongs and 
resisting his agressions. (Herod. VIII. 143.) 

Compelled once more to abandon their city, they 
retired to Salamis, where they again rejected the 
last offers of Mardonius, and from whence they sub- 
mitted to behold the total destruction of whatever 
Iwildings either sacred or profane had been spared 
by Xerxes in the former capture of Athens. (Herod. 
IX. 13.) But the day of retribution came, and the 
victories of Plataea and Mycale added fresh glory to 
that which had already been so plentifully earned 
by the Athenian soldiers. The last of these en- 
gagements wrested the Ionian colonies from the 
grasp of Persia ; and by the exertions of the confe- 
^rate fleet, led by the Athenians, the islands and 
the cities of the Hellespont soon recovered their 
fireedcNBQ. (Herod. IX.) The supineness of the La- 
cedemonians in abandoning to the Athenians the 
final prosecution and termination of the war, tc^e- 
ther with the zeal and perseverance of the latter, 
are justly looked upon by Thucydides as having 
paved the way for their subsequent maritime ascen- 
dency. (I. 75. et seq.) A naval confederacy was 
formed, of which Athens naturally took the lead, 
fyr mutual defence and protection against the com- 
mon enemy ; and an annual sum was agreed to be 
raised throughout the different allied states for the 
purposes of war ; a certain contingent in men and 
ihipB was also to be furnished by each island or re- 
public ; and, as in process of time the latter service 
became irksome and oppressive to the listless islanders 
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and lonians, they preferred commuting their quota 
of galleys and sailors into one of money, and thus 
became in fact the tributaries of Athens, instead of 
independent associates and allies. (Thuc. I. 96. et 
seq.) Hence arose also that powerful dominion 
which awakened at length the jealousy of the Lace- 
daemonians, and finally led to the desperate struggle 
for ascendency between the two states, usually termed 
the Peloponnesian wan Following Thucydides in 
his rapid but most instructive sketch of the events 
which intervened between the conclusion of the his- 
tory of Herodotus and the commencement of his 
own, we view Athens, by the masterly policy and 
counsels of Themistocles, effectually baffling the art- 
ful designs and machinations of Sparta to check its 
restoration, and proudly rising from a ruined and 
defenceless state to one of strength and importance. 
This was the last, and perhaps the most beneficial 
service which that great man was enabled to render 
to his country. (Thuc. I. 89. et seq.) By the va- 
lour and able conduct of Cimon the Persians were 
driven from the Thracian Chersonnese, and van- 
quished by sea and land near the river Eurymedon 
in CiUcia. (Thuc. I. 100. Plut. Vit. Cimon.) The 
Naxians, who attempted to detach themselves from 
the confederacy, were besieged, and compelled to 
surrender, and thus became subject to Athens. Tha- 
sus was in like manner conquered. (Thuc. I. 99. et 
seq.) Eion, on the Strymon, was also taken, and a 
colony established in the country of the Edones. 
The failure of the expedition undertaken to support 
the rebel Inarus in Egypt, was the only interrup- 
tion to this series of successes. The loss of the 
Athenian fleet on that occasion was however after- 
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wards compensated by a complete victory gained over 
the .Slginetans, their early rivals, which led to the 
final subjugation of the island. The Corinthians too, 
in an attempt to make a division in favour of .^Bgina, 
w«re routed with considerable loss. (Thuc. I. 102. 
et seq.) The Athenians, though defeated at Tana«- 
gra iti a general engagement with the Lacedaemo>- 
mans,^.were completely successful against the Boe- 
otians at CEnophytse, under the command of Mjrro- 
nides, which victories placed the whole of the 
^lemy's territory for a time at their disposal, (Thuc 
I. 108.) Naupactus was now wrested from the L6^ 
cri Ozoke, and received a colony of the Messenians, 
who had capitulated at Ithome ; and Delphi, which 
had been alienated from the Phocians by a decree 
of the Lacedaemonians, was restored by force of 
arms to that people. (Thuc. I. 112.) The Athenian 
Tepublic may be looked upon as having at this pe- 
riod attained the summit of its power and influence 
in Greece, as its sway extended over Boeotia, Pho- 
CIS, Megaris, and Locris ; all Eubcea, and the islands 
of the jffigsean, with scarcely any exception, owned 
its authority. The cities of Asia Minor, of the Hel^ 
lespont and Chersonnese, had long been tributary, 
-and, together with the mines of Thasus and Thrace, 
XMToved the most valuable source of revenue to the 
commonwealth. 

Under the administration of Pericles, who was 
left without a rival by the death of Cimon, the 
energies of the Athenian government were fully, de^ 
Teloped, without giving occasion to those excesses 
which so often arise where the democratical prin^ 
tciple is carried to its height ; but this result is solely 
to be attributed to his superior management, and 
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the influence he exercised over the minds of his 
GOtintrynien by the superiority of his genius and 
talents. ' Such was the art with which he governed 
the fickle and turbulent populace of Athens, that, 
when seeming to bow to the sovereignty of the 
people, he in fact retained aU the power in his own 
hands, and really led, when he only appeared to fol- 
low. As during his administration Athens MM - be- 
come the most powerful state in Greece, so was it 
Tendered by his taste and magnificence the fairest 
of cities, and its inhabitants the most refined and 
civilized people of the andent world. His discern- 
ing mind foresaw the only danger which threatened 
the prosperity of his country. He felt that Athens 
could only be great and powerful to a certain ex- 
tent, and that extent he was aware it had already 
reached. From the Peloponnesian confederacy he 
apprehended no serious evil, but he dreaded rather 
the ambitious views of the Athenians, and their 
thirst for universal empire, which nature had de- 
nied to them. Pericles, now perceiving that war 
was inevitable, prepared his fellow-citizens for the 
struggle in which they were about to be engaged, 
and, after lapng before them the extent of their 
resources, assured them they must finally prove vic- 
torious, if they avoided all conflict with the enemy 
by land, and were careful to preserve the empire of 
the sea, their proper element. (Thuc. I. 40. et seq.) 
At this period, according to his own statement, the 
annual revenue of Athens amounted to 600 talents 
from their tributary states alone. In addition to 
which, there was in the treasury the sum of 6000 
talents of silver in coined money, and about 500 
talents of uncoined gold and silver, which might, in 
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case of necessity, be collected from public and pri- 
yate offerings, and from the spoils taken from the 
Medes. The statue of Minen^a, which was cased 
in solid gold, could also furnish foi*ty talents weight 
of that metal, the value of which may be estimated 
at more than 150,000 pounds sterling of our money. 
The military force of the republic consisted of 
18,0a|p heavy-armed soldiers ready for active service, 
besides 16,000 who were to be employed in man- 
mng the walls of the city, and in the defence of the 
different fortresses throughout Attica. The cavalry 
amounted to 1200 horsemen ; there were also 1600 
bowmen, who fought on foot. Of ships they had 
SOO triremes fully equipped and fit for sea. Such 
.were the resources of the commonwealth at the 
commencement of the war, (Thuc. II. 13.) which 
was hastened by the alliance of Athens with Cor- 
cyra, and the pretended injury sustained by the 
Corinthians in regard to Potidaea ; but these events 
aze jusdy considered by the great cotemporary his- 
torian as being rather pretexts for the jealousy of 
the Lacedaemonians, than the real causes of hosti- 
lity. (Thuc. II. 118.) Attica, as Pericles had pre- 
dicted, was soon invaded by a numerous Peloponne- 
sian army; and the Athenians, who beheld from 
their wa^ the ravages committed by the enemy, 
wei^ loud in their complaints against Pericles for' 
restraining their impetuosity and thirst for ven- 
geance. The plague, with all its horrors, was soon 
added to the evils of war, and increased its calami- 
ties in a tenfold degree. The Athenians in their 
distress would gladly have submitted to the enemy, 
but the firmness of Pericles, who, conscious of his 
integrity and the wisdom of his plans, braved all 
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the fierceness of their anger, preserved the state 
in that hour of peril. This consummate statesman 
was cut off in the midst of his glorious career, and 
in the prime of life, by the pestilent disorder which 
desolated Athens ; but he had the consolation of bid- 
ding farewell to his country while -its honour was 
yet unsullied, and with the cheering hope of ultimate 
success and victory. 

In vain did the Peloponnesians repeat their at- 
tacks; they could neither shake the constancy of 
the Athenians, nor detach any of their allies or de^ 
pendants from their alleficiance. The Athenian eal- 
^s, in return, laid wa^ the Peloponnesian co^. 
and often succeeded in routing parties of the inha- 
bitants who were sent out to oppose them. The Spar- 
tans, it is true, effected the destruction of Platasa, 
but they met with signal defeats in Acamania and 
Amphilochia; and in the Crissaean gulf their attempts 
to cope with the more experienced fleets of the rival 
city were attended with no better success. (Thuc. 
II. et III.) These repeated disasters, added to those 
of a later peraod at Pylos and in the island of Spha- 
cteria, decidedly turned the scale of war against them, 
and they were at length forced to sue for peace. 
(Thuc. IV.) Although the valour and success of 
Brasidas, and the defeat of the Athenians in Boeotia, 
restored in some degree the balance between these 
two contending powers, the Spartans gained no 
ground in their great object of crushing, or, at least, 
humbling their powerful rival, for, if we except Am- 
phipolis and some of the Chalcidic towns, Athens 
had not lost a single dependency, but seemed rather 
to have established her empire more firmly by the 
conflict. (Thuc. IV. et V.) 
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While Sparta was involved in a fresh war with 
its former allies and dependants, the Eleans and 
Mantineans now leagued with Argos ; Athens^ herself 
contributing but a small force to the formidable coa- 
lition she had created, enjoyed a perfect state of 
tranquillity and repose, which soon repaired the losses 
occasioned bv war and disease. The gigantic pro- 
jects of conquest, however, with which Alcibiades, 
now rising to eminence and fame in the republic, in- 
flamed the minds of his countrymen, led them to re- 
new a war which might still have terminated fa- 
vourably, had they adhered to the policy recom- 
mended by Pericles and Nicias. But Sicily proved 
a rock against which their resources and efforts were 
fruitlessly expended. And Sparta, who furnished 
but a commander and a handful of men for the de- 
fence of Syracuse, soon beheld her antagonist re- 
duced by a series of unparalleled misfortunes to a 
state of the utmost distress and weakness. 

The accustomed procrastination of the Spartans, 
and the timid policy to which they ever adhered, 
alone preserved Athens in this critical moment, or 
at least retarded her downfall. Time was allowed 
for her citizens to recover from the panic and con- 
sternation occasioned by the news of the Sicilian 
disaster, and, instead of viewing the hostile fleets, as 
they . had anticipated, ravaging their coasts and 
blockading the Piraeus, they were enabled still to 
dispute the empire of the sea, and to preserve the 
.most valuable of their dependencies. (Thuc. VIII.) 
Alcibiades, whose exile had proved so injurious to 
his country, since it was to his counsels alone that 
the successes of her enemies are to be attributed, 
jiow interposed in her behalf, and by his intrigues 
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prevented the Persiaii satrap, Tiasapberaes, from 
placing at the disposal of the Spartan admiral that 
superiority of force which must at once have termi- 
nated the war by the complete overthrow of the 
Athenian republic. (Thuc. VIII.) 

The temporary revolution which was effected at 
Athens by his contrivance also» and which placed 
the state at variance with the fleet and army sta- 
tioned at Samos, afforded him another opportunity 
of rendering a real service to his country by mode- 
rating the violence and animosity of the latter. 
(Thuc. VIII.) The victory of Cynossema and the 
subsequent successes of Alcibiades, now elected to 
the chief command of the forces of his country, once 
more restored Athens to the command of the sea, 
and, had she reposed that confidence in the talents 
of her general which they deserved, and her necessi- 
ties required, the efforts of Sparta and the gold of 
Persia might have proved unavailing. But the se- 
cond exile of Alcibiades, and still more the iniqui- 
tous sentence which condemned to death the gene- 
rals who fought and conquered at Arginusse, sealed 
the ruin of Athens, and the battle of ^gos Potamoi 
at length terminated a contest which had been car- 
ried on with scarcely any intermission, during a pe- 
riod of twenty-seven years, with a spirit and animo- 
sity unparalleled in the annals of warfare. Peace 
was now granted to the Athenians, on condition 
that their long walls should be demolished, their 
ships of war given up to the victors, with the excep- 
tion of twelve, that they should recall all their exiles, 
and take part in all the Lacedaemonian expeditions. 
(Xen. Hell. II.) The tyranny of the Thirty, esta- 
blished and upheld by Sparta, completed the miser- 
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aUe degradation to which Athens was now reduced ; 
her most illustrious citizens were put to death, or 
tmced to fly, and cruelty and iniquity seemed to 
have established their abode in this once flourishing 
city, when the bold enterprise of Thrasybulus crushed 
these oppressors of his country, and raised once 
more his native city to independence, if not to her 
former rank, among the states of Greece. (Xen. 
HeU. 11.) 

A formidable coalition was now formed in Greece, 

■ 

against the supremacy of the Lacedaemonians, by 
the intrigues and gold of Persia, whose fleet, com- 
manded by Conon, in one decisive victory destroyed 
the Spartan navy, and thus afforded Athens the 
means of again acquiring its former maritime ascenr 
dency^ (Xen. Hell. IV. 4, 6. Isocr. Evagor. p. 806.) 
By the influence of Conon over Pharnabazus, the 
Persian satrap, the long walls of the city were re- 
built, and its dominion over the islands of the 
MffBELU reestablished. Thus, restored to dignity 
and empire, we find Athens successfully maintain- 
ing the balance of power between the contending 
states of Boeotia and Sparta, uniting her arms with 
erther party, as each seemed to require her aid, by 
which means both were prevented from becoming 
formidable to the liberties of Greece. She could still 
boast of brave and able commanders, such as Iphi- 
crates, Chabrias, and Timotheus, who maintained 
the feme of their city both by land and sea, and 
rendered its alliance or enmity equally to be desired 
and dreaded. (Hell. IV. V. et VI.) Pressed by the 
Boeotians in Peloponnesus itself, the power of Sparta 
was now fisist declining, and, after the erection of Me- 
galopolis, the restoration of Messene, and the defeat 
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of Mantinea^ it sunk never to rise again. Boeotia 
likewise, which owed all her momentary strength 
and power to the abilities and conduct of Epami- 
nondas, being left by the death of that great com- 
mander without a pilot, soon returned to that ob- 
scurity from which she had but lately emerged. 
Athens was thus left apparently in possession of the 
field, and might perhaps have regained that proud 
eminence which she had occupied in the days of her 
greatness, if a more formidable antagonist, destined 
to be the arbiter of Greece, had not now entered the 
lists against her. This was Philip of Macedon, 
whose extraordinary talents and rising power soon 
attracted the attention off all Greece. Exhausted as 
that country was by internal warfare and civil dis- 
sensions, never was there a more favourable oppor- 
tunity for an ambitious mind to aim at universal su- 
premacy, than that which now presented itself to 
the Macedonian king; but Athens, roused by the 
vehemence and energetic eloquence of Demosthenes, 
alone ventured to oppose this formidable foe, and to 
contend, not for dominion only, but for independence. 
Noble and generous, however, as was the attempt, 
it was destined to prove unsuccessful ; the days of 
Athenian greatness were gone by, the resources of 
the state were impaired, the energy of the govern- 
ment weakened, and Athens possessed neither states- 
men to direct her counsels, nor captains to lead her 
armies to battle'. Corruption and the seeds of de- 
cay had already penetrated to the heart of the tree, 
and caused it to wither. Stripped of all her best 
possessions in Thrace and the Chersonnese, her navy 
gone, and her treasury exhausted, Athens beheld 
the enemy approaching her territoiy; but the spirit 
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of her citizens was yet unbroken, and as the voice 
of Demosthenes thundered in their ear, hurling 
defiance on the foe, they manfully obeyed their 
country's call, and marched to battle. The day of 
Ghseronea decided the fate of Athens ; but still the 
struggle was glorious, and it may be said to shed a 
parting lustre over the fall of the liberties of Greece, 
which thenceforth became enslaved by Macedon. 
The death of Alexander indeed once more roused 
the spirit of the Athenians, and, had they been scr 
conded by the other states, the whole country might 
have been freed from the Macedonian yoke, since it 
ig to their exertions that the first brilliant successes 
of the Lamiac war are mainly to be attributed. 
Antipater, however, finally prevailed, and, on the 
termination of hostilities in Thessaly, advanced to 
Athens, which surrendered without resistance. 

The clemency and conduct of the Macedonian 
general on this occasion was worthy of his high cha- 
lacter^ He is said to have restored the laws of So* 
Ion to their ancient form, with such alterations only 
as were calculated to moderate the democratical 
spirit of the constitution. Those who possessed 
more than 2000 drachmae were admitted to vote at 
elections, and were themselves eligible to the diflfer- 
ent magbtracies ; while those who had less than 
that sum were considered as turbulent and disor- 
derly persons. Of this description there were about 
£2,000, who were allowed to migrate, and withdrew 
to Thrace. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 637.) After the 
death of Antipater an attempt was made by Poly- 
^perchon to restore the constitution to its former 
state, but he was soon expelled from Athens by Cas- 
sender, who formed a nominal alliance with the 
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Athenians, though in fact he held them in complete 
subjection by placing a garrison in Munychia. The 
census of Antipater was then changed to ten minae, 
or 1000 drachmse. Cassander now appointed De- 
metrius Phalereus as chief magistrate or governor 
of the city, a man of noble birth, and deservedly 
esteemed for his great talents and virtues. He is 
said to have so ingratiated himself with the people 
during his administration, that no less than 300 
statues were erected in his honour. (Strab. IX. p. 
898.) 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, then at war with Cassan- 
der, arrived, however, not long after with a consider- 
able fleet off the Pir^us, which he entered without 
resistance, and having issued a proclamation^ in 
which he declared that his sole object was to restore 
liberty to Athens, he was greeted Mdth acclamations 
by the people as their deliverer and benefactor. 
Statues of gold were voted to him, as well as to his 
father Antigonus, which were placed next to those 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton, while such as had 
been erected in honour of Demetrius Phalereus, who 
had fled from the city during the tumult, were 
broken in pieces, and he himself was condemned to 
death. It was decreed also that two tribes, named 
Antigoneis and Demetrias, should be added to the 
ten already existing. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 757.) 

But when the good fortune of Demetrius seemed 
to have deserted him and his father Antigonus, who 
lost his life and crown in the battle of Ipsus, the 
Athenians, who had so meanly flattered, now as 
basely and ungratefully abandoned his cause, and 
refused to admit him within their city. This war- 
like prince was soon however in a condition to be 
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aveDged on this wicked and degenerate people. 
He closely blockaded their ports, and finally com- 
pelled the city, when reduced to the last extremity, 
to surrender at discretion. 

The Athenians now expected to be treated ac- 
cording to their deserts, with the utmost rigour and 
severity, but the generous Demetrius freely forgave 
their treachery, supplied them with provisions, and 
restored them to his favour. He placed, however, a 
garrison in Piraeus and Munychia, to act as a check 
upon their future conduct. (Plut. Vit. Demetr.) 
Athens, after his death, remained subject to his suc- 
cessorSj Antigonus Gonatas and Demetrius. (II.) 
On' the decease of the latter, they were induced to 
join the Achaean league, then rising in extent and 
iniSuence under the direction of Aratus. (Plut. Vit. 
Arat.) The last accounts we have of Athens, before 
the annexation of Greece to the Roman empire, are 
derived from Livy, who informs us, that two Acar- 
nanian youths, having intruded themselves during 
the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, were 
put to death by the Athenians. This roused the 
vengeance of the Acamanians, who, having obtained 
the assistance of Philip king of Macedon, invaded 
Attica,' and advanced to the walls of its capital, 
l9ying. waste the surrounding country with fire and 
sword. ^ The Athenians received timely aid from a 
Roman fleet which appeared off the Piraeus, and also 
fihom.the forces of king Attains stationed at iEgina; 
it- is from this event that the Macedonian war, ac- 
cording to the Roman historian, may be said to date 
its commencement. (Liv. XXXI. 14. et seq.) 

• At a later period Athens sustained a memorable 
si^e, when in the occupation of Archelaus, general 
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of Mithridates^ against Sylla, who, after great exer- 
tions, succeeded in storming the city, which was re- 
duced to the last extremity by famine; he restored the 
inhabitants to their liberty, but destroyed their walls 
and fortifications, which were not rebuilt till the 
reign of the emperor Valerian. (Appian. Bell. Mi- 
thridat. c. 38. et 39- Plut. Vit. SyU. Liv. Epit. 
LXXXI. Cf. Freinsh. Suppl.) Athens, however, 
flourished as a city of importance under the Roman 
emperors, many of whom treated its inhabitants 
with peculiar favour. (Strab. IX. p. 398.) And we 
know from the Acts of the Apostles that it was still 
the resort of learning and philosophy when St. Paul 
was arraigned before the Areopagus, and preached 
the doctrines of Christianity. (Acts xviii.) 

Attica may be considered as forming a triangle, 
the base of which is common also to Boeotia, while 
the two other sides are washed by the sea, having 
their vertex formed by cape Sunium. The prolonga- 
tion of the western side, till it meets the base at the 
extremity of Cithaeron, served also as a common 
boundary to the Athenian territory, as well as that of 
Megara. (Strab. IX. p. 390, 391 .) The whole surface 
of the country contained within these limits, accord- 
ing to the best modem maps, furnishes an area of 
about 730 square miles, allowing for the very hilly 
nature of the ground. It appears that the whole 
population of Attica about 317. B. C, at which time 
a census was taken by Demetrius of Phalerum, was 
estimated at 528,000 ; of these, 21,000 were citizens, 
/ who had a vote in the general assemUy of the 

people. The f^iroiKoi, or residents, who paid taxes, 
but had no vote, amounted to 10,000, and the slaves 
to 400,000, which, with a proportionate allowance 
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of women and children, furnishes the number of 
souls above mentioned ^. 

The whole of Attica had been divided as early as 
the time of Cecrops into four tribes or wards, (</>t;Aa},) 
but these were afterwards increased to ten by Cleis- 
thenes, which were severally named after some 
Athenian hero, who was considered as its apyvfyog or 
apy^yfftnjg. (Demosth. Epitaph, p. 749- et Macart. p. 
609. Hesych. v. apy^^^ireu.) Each tribe had also its 
president or chief, distinguished by the title of Phyl- 
arch ; these commanded also the cavalry. (Suid. et 
£tym. M. v. <ffvkafrxpi.) The word (frvXhrig denoted 
an individual belonging to one of the ten tribes. 

The names of these wards we collect from ancient 
writers to have been as follows : 

1. Erechtheis, CEpcxfcy/^,) named after Erechtheus. 
(Demosth. de Cor. p. 167. J. Poll. VIII. 111.) Its 
members were called 'Ep6%$6?$0t/. 

2. JSgeis, (Aiyiyiv,) from .^eus, father of Theseus ; 
the pexi^e Aiyaieu. (.^chin. in Timarch. p. 187. 
Steph. Byz. v. Alyyitgy Harpocrat. v. A/yrfJo/.) 

3. Pandionis, (Ilayhmg,) from Pandion, son of 
Erechtheus ; the ((wXerai, Ilayhoviicu. (Demosth. de 
Cor. p. 138. Harpocrat. v. UccyhovU') 

4. Leontis, (Ae^yrif,) after the three daughters of 
Leos^ who were said to have devoted themselves to 
avert a pestilence from their country. (Demosth. de 

Cor. p. 149- Pint. Symp. I. 10.) <^vAeta/, A^ovrilou. 

B. Acamantis^ (A/caimvrigf) from Acamas^ son of 
Theseus. (Demosth. Boeot. p. 579- Harpocr. v. 'A#fa- 

fjLeafTif.) (jwXeraif ^A/cafiavri^aiy this was the tribe of Pe- 

;. (Hut. Pericl.) 

* Clinton's Fast. Hellen. p. 168. Append, p. 387. 
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6..(Eneis, (Oiwj^f,) from (Eneus, grandson of Cad* 
mus. (Demosth. de Cor. p. 158. <f>v>J^aij Olv^ltat. 
Harpocrat. v. Olwfg.) 

7. Cecropis, (Kcicpow/^,) from Cecrops. (Hyperid. 
ap. J. Poll. VIII. lll.^i/XeTOi, Keitpow/SflM. Steph. Byz. 
in V.) 

8..Hippothoontis, (^hnFoOomri^^) from Hippothoon, 
son of Neptune and Alope. (Demosth. deCor. p. 148. 
Pausan. Attic.) The people ^ImFoOownHeu. (Harpocr: 

• 9. -^Eantis, (AiWi^,) from Ajax, the son of Tela^ 
iQon. (Demosth. de Cor. p. 170. Pint. Symp. I. 10.) 
AioatTiiat. (Steph. Byz.) . 

10. Antiochis, (AvTiQ^if,) from Antiochus the son 
of Hercules. (Plut. p. 458. J. PoU. VIII. 111.) 'Amo^ 
Xsiai. (Harpocr.) 

Antigonis and Demetrias. were added to the num-^ 
ber, as we have already stated, in honour of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes and his father Antigonus. (Diod. 
Sic. XX. 782. J. Poll. VIII.) But the names of 
these two tribes were afterwards changed to those of 
Attalis and Ptolemais, in compliment to kings Attains 
and Ptolemy son of Lagus. (J. Poll. VIII. 111.) 

Each Athenian tribe was again subdivided into 
demi or boroughs, the head officer of which was 
called demarch ; (Soy/xapxof ;) this arrangement is by 
some ascribed to Solon, but by others, to Cleisthenes, 
the demarchs were previously termed naucrari, the 
origin of which word has not, I believe, been ascer- 
tained. (J. Poll. VIII. 109. Hesych. v. A'^impxoi. Cf. 
Herod. V. 71.) 

The number of the Attic demi is stated to have 
been 170 or 174. (Strab. IX. p. 396.) and most of 
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their names are preserved to us by the orators and 
lexicographers of antiquity \ 

ATHENiE. 

BefOTe I proceed to enter upon the description of 
-Attica, it seems necessary to give some account of 
the topography of Athens, as regards its extent and 
circumference, its principal buildings, both within 
the walls and in the suburbs, and, lastly, its ports 
and other dependencies. But as this subject has 
been discussed at length, and with great research 
and accuracy, by modem antiquaries and travellers, 
I shall endeavour to present the reader with a sum- 
mary account of their detailed observations ®. Those 
writers have for the most part followed Pausanias, 
who himself visited Athens, and in his first book de- 
scribes its antiquities and most remarkable edifices 
and curiosities. It is however justly observed, that 
he has n^lected to notice several remarkable build- 
ings pointed out by other authors, which omissions 
-are supplied by Meursius in his Treatise entitled 
Athenae Atticae, and other antiquaries ; so that, with 
their assistance, we shall be enabled to form a pretty 
accurate list of all the principal edifices and monu-^ 
ments of this celebrated city. 



^ Meursius, in his Treatise 
de Populis Atticse, has given a 
complete list of the demi ; but 
it seems that many of those he 
bfu cojilected ought not really 
to be reckoned as such. See 
the notes of Spon to this dis- 
sertation of Meursius in Grono- 
viu8*8 Thesaurus, t. IV. p. 682. 
Thltt antiquary has corrected 
^e catalogue given by the for- 



mer in many instances. 

® Stuart*s Antiquities of A- 
thens. Dodwell, in his Classi- 
cal Tour, t. I. A Dissertation 
on the Topography of Athens by 
Mr. Hawkins in Walpole*s 
Memoirs, vol. I. p. 480, but 
more especially col. Leake, in 
his v(?ry learned and accurate 
work on the Topography of 
Athens, 8M 821. 

X3 
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We imve fittk or ao inibrBidaDB Tes^^eetsng the 
fflse df Athens under its eai&si kifigB ; it is geDerwiBj 
supposed, howerer, that even as late as the time of 
Theseus the town was ahnost entirely confined to 
the acrc^Kdis and the adjahmig hill of Mais. Sub- 
sequently to the Trojan war, it appears to have ib- 
€3i^sed considerably, both in populatioii asd exteiit, 
once Homer applies to it the epithets «f eiicrlfs^^ 
and eifvayimf. l^ese improvements cootinsed- pro- 
bsAjty dfEHBg liie reign of Ksistratus, imd as it was 
aUe to stand a siege against the LaoedHiioHaiis 
under his fion Hi^ias, it mwt evidently have pes- 
seBsed WB&fi and lort&katioBS of suffici^t b^ght and 
atimgtii to ensure its safely. 

The invasion cf Xerxes, and the subseqaent irnip- 
tum of Mardomus, effiected die entire destmction of 
the ascient city, and reduced it to a heap of xodns ; 
witii the exception only ci sndi temples and bvSd- 
ings as were enabled, from the solidity of their ma- 
terials, to resist the action of fire and tlie work of 
demolition. Whoi, however, the battles of Salamis, 
PkitsEA^ and Mycale had av^ted all danger of inva- 
sion, Athens, restored to peace and security, soon 
rose from its state of ruin and desolation. And, 
having been furnished by the prudent foresight and 
energetic conduct of Themistodes with the military 
works requisite for its defence, it attained, under the 
subsequent administrations of Cimon and Perides, 
to the highest pitch of beauty, magnificence, and 
strength. The former is known to have erected the 
temple of Theseus, the Dionysiac theatre, the Stos, 
and Gymnasium, and also to have embellished the 
Academy, the Agora, and other parts of the dty at 
his own expense. (Plut. Vit. Cimon.) Perides com- 
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jdeted the fordficatioDS which had been left in an 
unfinished state by Themistocles and Cimon; he like- 
wise rebuilt several edifices destroyed by the Per- 
siansy and to him his country was indebted for the 
temple of Eleusis^ the Parthenon, and the Propylaea, 
the most magnificent buildings, not of Athens only, 
but of the world. 

It was in the time of Pericles that Athens at- 
tained the sunmiit of its beauty and prosperity^ both 
with respect to the power of the republic and the 
extent and magnificence of the architectural decora- 
tions with which the capital was adorned. 

At this period the whole of Athens, with its three 
ports of Peiraeus, Munychia, and Phalerum, con- 
nected by means of the celebrated long walls, formed 
one great dty enclosed within a vast peribolus of 
massive fortifications. The whole of this circumfer- 
^ice, as we collect from Thucydides, was not less than 
174 stadia. Of these, forty-three must be allotted to 
the circuit of the dty itself ; the long walls taken toge- 
ther supply seventy-five, and the remaining fifty-six 
are furnished by the peribolus of the three harbours. 
Xenophon reports that Athens contained more than 
10,000 houses, which, at the rate of twelve persons 
to a house, would give 120,000 for the population of 
the dty. (Xen. Mem. III. 6, 14. (Econ. 8, 22.0 

From the researches of col. Leake and Mr. Haw- 
kins, it appears that the former city considerably ex- 
ceeded in extent the modem Athens, and though 
little remains of the andent works to afford certain 
evidence of thdr circumference, it is evident from 
the measurement furnished by Thucydides, that they 

' See Clinton's Fasti Hdl. Append. Population of Ancient 
Greece, p. 395. 
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must have extended considerably beyond the present 
line of wall, especially towards the north. ' Col. 
X<eake is of opinion that on this side the extremity 
of the city reached to the foot of mount Anchesmus, 
and that to the westward its walls followed the small 
\iroqk which terminates in the marshy ground of the 
Academy, until they met the point where soriie of the 
ancient foundations are still to be seen near the gate 
Dipylum; while to the eastward they approached 
close to the Ilissus, a little below the present church 
of the MologitadeSf or confessors. The same an- 
tiquary estimates the space comprehended within 
the walls of Athens, the longomural enclosure, and 
the peribolus of the ports, to be more than sixteen 
English miles, without reckoning the sinuosities of 
the coast and the ramparts ; but if these are taken 
into the account, it could not have been less than 
nineteen miles fi^. We know from ancient writers 
that the extent of Athens was nearly equal to that 
of Rome within the walls of Servius. (Dion. Hal. IV. 
p. 670.) Plutarch (Vit. Nic.) compares it also with 
that of Syracuse, which Strabo estimates at 180 
stadia, or upwards of twenty-two miles. (VI. p. 271.) 
The number of gates belonging to ancient Athens 
is uncertain ; but the existence of nine has been as- 
certained by classical writers. The names of these 
are Dipylum, (also called Thriasiae, Sacrae, and 
perhaps Ceramieae,) Diomeiae, Diocharis, Melitides, 
Piraicae, Acharnicae, Itoniae, Hippades, Heriae. 
Dipyiiim. The Dipylum, as we learn from Livy, was the 
widest, and led directly to the Forum. Without the 
walls, there was a path from the Dipylum to the 

« Topography of Athens, p. 362. et seq. 
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Academy, a distance of nearly one mile. (Liv. XXXI. 
24. Cicer. de Pinib. V. 1.) It was also called Thria- 
sian, and deemed sacred from its lying in the direc« 
tion of the Thriasian plain and Eleusis. (Pint. Pericl. 
Harpocrat. v. 'AvOcfioKpiTo^. Polyb. Excerpt. XVI. 25, 
7.) There are still some traces of the Dipylum on 
the north-west side of the acropolis \ The Diomeiae Diomei» 
were probably so called from Diomeia, one of the^*^^ 
Attic demi, which itself received that name from the 
hero Diomus. (Steph. Byz. v. AiofjLeta. Hesych. v. 
Aifjiuaai.) We learn from Stephanus that it was 
close to the Cynosarges, a place dedicated to Hercu- 
les, (Steph. Byz. v. KwoVapye^,) and situated to the 
north-east of Athens; the Diomeian gate must 
therefore have been on this side of the town. 

The gate of Diochares was opposite to the en-Diochans 
tnince of the Lyceum, and near the fountain of Pa-^ 
nops. (Strab. IX. p. 397. Plut. Lys. t. II. p. 203.) 
The Melitensian gate was to the south, towards MeUUdes 
the sea and Phalerum. Near it was the monu- 
ment of Cimon and the tomb of Thucydides. (Pau- 
san. Attic. 33. Marcell. Vit. Thuc.) Col. Leake 
observes that there are some remains of this gate, as 
well as of the Piraicae, which led, as the name suf- Piraic» 
fidently implies, to the Piraeus*. (Plut. Vit. Thes. et^'^' 
SylL) 

The Achamicae doubtless were so named fromAchamic» 

portse. 

Achamae, one of the most considerable of the Attic 
demi, and therefore must have been in that direc- 
tion. (Hesych. v. 'Axapvai.) The situation of this 
gate is thus easily ascertained from that of Achamae, 
which antiquaries agree in fixing near the modem 

»» Hawkinses Topogr. of A- p. 488. Col. Leake, p. 370. 
thens in Walpole*s Mem. t. I. * Topogr, of Athens, p. 370. 
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it«M» village of Menidi. The Itonian gate, mentioned in 
the Dialogue of Axiochus, is placed by col. Leake 
about half-way between the Ilissus and the foot of 
the hill of Museium ; it seems to have been on the 
road to Phalerum^. 

Hippades The gate called Hippades is conjectured by the 
same antiquary to have stood between Dipylum and 
the Piraicae, and he thinks that some vestiges of it 
exist on the north side of mount Lycabettus. Plu- 
tarch is the only writer who mentions the Hip- 
pades ; he states that the tombs of the family of the 
orator Hyperides were situated in his vicinity. (Plut. 
in Tract, de Dec. Rhet. Vit. Hyperid.) 

Herias. The HerlsB was so called from its being usual to 

convey corpses through it to the burying-ground. 
(Etym. M. v. 'Hp/ai.) Its precise situation cannot 
now be discovered, since, as col. Leake observes, 
*^ Athens was on every side surrounded with an im- 
mense cemetery, there being a continued succes- 
sion of sepulchres on the fiorth-west and north 
from the northern long wall to mount Anches- 
" mus ; and there were burjdng-grounds also on the 
" outside of the southern long wall^" 

Pompeium. Pausauias begins his description of Athens appa- 
rently from the Peiraic gate. On entering the city, 
the first building which he notices is the Pompeium, 
so called from its containing the sacred vessels (t^o/a- 
veTa) used in certain processions, some of which were 
annual, while others occurred less frequently. (Attic. 2. 
Cf. Demosth. in Phorm.) These vessels, together with 
the Persian spoils, were estimated, as we know from 
Thucydides, in the beginning of the Peloponnesian 

^ Topogr. of Athens, p. 371. ^ Ibid. p. 374. 
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war, at 500 talents. (II. 13. Cf. Harpocr. v. Ilopreia.) 
In the Pompeium was also a statue of Socrates, by 
Ljsippus, and several paintings; among others, a 
portrait of Isocrates. (Diog. Laert. Vit. Socrat. Plut. 
Vit. Isocr. in Dec. Rhet.) 

Near this was a temple of Ceres, containing sta« Tempium 
tues of that goddess, of Proserpine, and of Inachus, ™* 
by Praxiteles. (Pausan. Attic. 2.) Beyond were se*- 
veral porticoes leading from the city gates to the 
Ceramicus; within these were some temples, the 
gymnasium of Mercury, and the house of Polytion, 
where some Athenian nobles are said to have cele- 
brated mysteries similar to those of Eleusis. Allu- 
sion is here probably made to the affair of Alcibia- 
des and his companions. (Plut. Vit. Aldb. Thuc. 
VI. 27- Andocid. de Myst.) 

Pausanias next visits the Ceramicus, which was Ceramicus. 
one of the most considerable and important parts of 
the dty. Its name was derived from the hero Ce- 
ramus, (Pausan. Attic. 3.) or perhaps from some pot- 
teries which were formerly situated there. (Herod. V. 
88. Suid. V. KepafJLeig.) It included probably the 
Agora, the Stoa Basileios, and the Poecile, as well 
as various other temples and public buildings. An- 
tiquaries are not decided as to the general extent 
and direction of this part of the ancient city, since 
scarcely any trace remains of its monuments and 
edifices ; but we may certaitily conclude, from their 
researches and observations, that it lay entirely on 
the south side of the acropolis ^ ; in this direction it 
must have been limited by the city walls, which, as 
we know, came close to the fountain Callirhoe or 

™ Leake's Topogr. of Athens, p. lOh 
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Em^acrounos. (Thuc. II. 15.) The breadth of the 
Ceramicus, according to Mr. Hawkins, being thus 
confined on one side by the walls of the city, and 
on the other by the buildings immediately under the 
acropolis^ could not have exceeded one half of its 
length. It was divided into the outer and inner 
Ceramicus. The former was without the walls, and 
contained the tombs of those who had fallen in 
battle, and were buried at the public expense. 
(Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 772. Plut. SyU, Hesych. v. 
KepafjLeiKo^.) From Plutarch it appears that the com- 
munication from the one Ceramicus to the other 
was by the gate Dipylum. (Cf. Lucian. Dial. Meretr.) 
Pfailostratus, however, speaks of the Ceramic en- 
trance ; and though I think it probable that he al- 
ludes to the Dipylum, I would not look upon this 
as certain'^. We shall now give some account of 
the buildings of the inner Ceramic, reserving the 
outer portion for our description of the suburbs of 
the city. 
stoaBasi- The first edifice mentioned by Pausanias is the 

leios* , , 

Stoa Basileios, so called because the archon Basi- 
leus held his court there. Its roof was adorned 
with statues of baked clay ; and adjoining it were 
statues of Conon, and Evagoras king of Cyprus. (At- 
tic. 3. Harpocr. v. BaaiXaog Y.roa.) Col. Leake places 
this Stoa at the western end of the Areopagus. Be- 
hind that portico was another, containing paintings 
of the twelve gods, and of Theseus and democracy ; 
thus implying that he was the first to establish equal 
rights among the citizens of Athens. There is also 
a picture representing the achievements of the Athe- 

» Hawkins's Topogr. of Athens in Walp. Mem. p. 485. 
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nian cavalry sent to assist the Lacedaemoiiians at 
the battle of Mantinea. All these paintings were 
by Euphranor.- (Cf. Plut. de Glor. Athen. Plin. 
XXXV. 11.) 

The portico here described by Pausanias is pro- 
bably that which Harpocration calls the Stoa of Ju- 
piter Eleutherius, since Pausanias ^ himself places a 
statue of this god in the immediate vicinity. He 
next mentions the temple of Apollo Patrous, in^desA. 

. pollinis 

which was a statue by Euphranor, two other sta-Patroi. 
tues by Leochares, and Calamis adorned the front : 
this latter temple was dedicated to Apollo Alexica- 
Gus, as having put an end to the pestilence which 
caused such a dreadful mortality during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The Metroum was a temple con-Metromn. 
secrated to the mother of the gods, whose statue 
was the work of Phidias. Here the archives of the 
state were deposited ; it served also as a tribunal 
for the archon eponymus. (Athen. V. c. 14. Liban. 
Dedam. XIII. 16. Harpocrat. v. Mip-pSov, Suid. v. 
"Apxf^.) Adjacent to the Metroum was the senate- Cunasive 
house (fiovXevr^piov) of the Five hundred who formed Hon. 
the annual council of the state. It contained statues 
of Jupiter Counsellor, {/SovXaTo^,) of Apollo, and the 
Athenian demos. (Pausan. Attic. 3. iBschini in Cte- 
siph. p. 576. Harpocr. v. Bot/W<x, Antiph. de Chor.) 
Close to the council-hall stood the Thblus, where Thoius vei 
the Prytanes held their feasts and sacrifices ; this 
building was also called Scias. (Pausan. Attic. 5. 
Harpocr. et Suid. v. GoAof.) Somewhat above were 
the statues of the eponymi, or heroes who gave their 
names to the Athenian tribes ; also statues of Am- 
phiaraus, Lycurgus the orator, and Demosthenes. 
Near the latter was a temple of Mars, having se- 
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yeral sitatues within, and around it those of Her-^ 
cules, Th^seus^ and Pindar^ who was thus honoured 
for the praise he bestowed on the Athenians. Near 
these stood the figures of Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton. All the statues here mentioned were carried 
away as spoils by Xerxes, when he possessed himself 
of Athens^ but they were -afterwards restored by 
Antiochus. (Pausan. Attic. 8. Cf. Arrian. de Exp. 
Alex. III. 16.) 
^desVui- Above the Stoa Basileios, Pausanias notices a 

cam. 

temple of Vulcan, containing statues of that god 
jEdes Ye- and of Minerva, (cf. Plut. Crit«) also the temple of 
^jjJJra- Venus Urania, with a statue of the goddess in Parian 
marble, the work of Phidias. These buildings stood 
probably towards the western end of the ridge of 
Areopagus^. 
Stoa Pee- The Stoa Pcecile was so called from the celebrated 
paintings it contained ; its more ancient name is said 
however to have been Peisianactius. (Diogen. Laert. 
Vit. Zenon. Plut. Vit. Cimon.) The pictures were by 
Polygnotus, Micon, and Pamphilus, the most famous 
among the Grecian painters, and represented the bat- 
tles of Theseus against the Amazons, and that of Ma- 
rathon and other achievements of the Athenians. (Pau- 
san. Attic. 15. Diogen. Laert. loc. cit. Plin. XXXV. 
9. Aristoph. Lysistr. 681. JElian. Hist. An. VII. 28. 
Pausan. Eliac. I. 11.) Here were suspended also 
the shields of the Scionaeans of Thrace, and those of 
the Lacedaemonians, taken in the isle of Sphacteria. 
(Pausan. Attic. 15.) It was in this portico that 
Zeno first opened his school, which from thence de- 
rived the name of Stoic. (Diog. Laert. loc. cit.) No 

° Leakeys Topogr, of Athens^ p. 117. 
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less than 1500 citizens of Athens are said to have 
been destroyed by the thirty tyrants in the PcEcile. 
(Diogen. Laert. loc. cit. Isocr. Areop. .^chin. de 
Fals. Leg.) Col. Leake supposes that some walls 
which are stiU to be seen at the church of Panaghia 
Fanarameni are the remains of this celebrated por- 
tico p. 

Near the Stoa PcEcile was a statue of Mercury 
Agoraeus, which, from its position close to a small 
gate^ was sometimes termed 'Epjx^^ vpo^ vji vokiiu 
(Demosth. in Evarg. Philochor. ap. Harpocr.) From 
the name of Agoraeus we must conclude also that 
this brasen figure stood in the ancient Agora, which ^sota ve- 
IS known from various passages in classical writers 
to have formed part of the Ceramicus. (.^chin. in 
Ctesiph. p. 458. Lucian. Piscat. Mnesim. ap. Athen. 
IX. p. 402.) Xenophon also informs us, that at 
certain festivals it was customary for the knights to 
make the circuit of the Agora on horseback, beginning 
firom the Hermes, and, as they passed, to pay ho- 
mage to the temples and statues around it. (Xenoph. 
Hipparch. c. 3.) The Agora was afterwards re- 
moved to another part of the town, which formerly 
belonged, according to Strabo, to the demus of Ere- 
tria, (X. p. 447.) and where it still continued to 
be held in the time of Pausanias. (Attic. 16.) Mr. 
Hawkins conceives that this change took place sub- 
sequently to the siege of the city by Sylla, since, 
after ^Hhe Ceramicus had been polluted with the 
** blood of so many citizens, the Agora was removed 
to a part of the city which was at this period in 
every respect more central and convenient for it, 



P Topogr. of Athens, p. 118. 
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^ and where it is remarkable that the market of the 

^* modem Athenians still continues to be held at the 

** present day ^.'* Col. Leake also observes, " that 

as the city stretched round the acropolis, the 

Agora became enlarged in the same direction, 

until at length the best inhabited part of the city, 

being on the north side of the acropolis, the old 

** Agora having been defiled by the massacre of 

Sylla, and its buildings falling into decay, the 

Agora became fixed, about the time of Augustus, 

in the situation where we now see the portal of 

'' that Agora V 

HernuB. There was a street lined with Mercuries in the 

Agora, which communicated between the Stoa Ba- 

sileios and the PcEcile. (Harpocr. v. 'Epfieu.) The 

Macra Macra Stoa was a range of porticoes extending from 

the Peiraic gate to the Poecile. (Pausan. Attic. 2.) 

Coionus Behind it rose the hill called Colonus Agoraeus, 

AgorsBus. , 

where Meton erected a table for astronomical pur- 
poses. (Schol. Aristoph. Av. 999.) At a later period 
it was the resort of labourers, who came there to be 
hired. (Poll. VII. c. 29. Harpocr. v. KoXwv/Ta^.) We 
hear also of an altar consecrated to the twelve gods 
in the Agora. (Herod. VI. 108. Thuc. VI. 54. Plut. 
Leoco- Demosth. in Dec, Rhet.) The Leocorium, which 
probably no longer existed in the time of Pausanias, 
since he has omitted all mention of it, stood also in 
the Ceramicus. It was a monument in honour of 
the daughters of Leos, who had devoted themselves 
for their country. Near this spot Hipparchus was 
slain by Harmodius and Aristogiton. (Thuc. I. 20. 
Strab. IX. p. 396. Harpocr. v. AecoKopiov.) 

*i In Walp. Mem. t. I. p. 490. ' Topogr. of Athens, p. 105. 
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The Ceramicus contained also the Agrippeium A^rip. 
or theatre of Agrippa, (Philostr. in Alex. Soph, ej^®*^^' 
Phikgr.) and the Palaestra of Taureas. (Plut. Char- Paiastra 
mid. Liban. Declam. IX.) The Stoae of the Thra- stoa Thra. 
dans and of Attain^ were likewise in the same quar-stoaAt- 
ter. (Harpocr. v. 'Epfmi, Athen. V. c. 13.) - **^* 

The Agora was divided into sections, distin- 
guished from each other by the names of the se- 
veral articles exhibited for sale. One quarter was 
called Cyclus, where slaves were bought, and also 
fish, meat, and other provisions. We hear of the 
ywMxeia ayopa, where they sold women's apparel, 
(Theophr. Eth. Char.) the lyfivoTrooXt^ ayopa, or fish- 
market, (Plut. Vit. Hyperid. in Dec. Rhet.) the 
llMTiciroXig arfopoLy clothes-market, (J. Poll. VII. c. 18.) 
also the a/yopa ^Apyeiwf QeZv, KepKoovoov ; in the latter 
stolen goods were disposed of. (Hesych. et Eustath. 
ad Od. B.) A peculiar stand was allotted to each 
vender, which he was not allowed to change. (Plat. 
de L^. XI.) 

In the Ceramicus was the common hall of the 
mechanics of Athens. (Philostr. Vit. Sophist. Phi- 
lagr.) This quarter was also much frequented by 
courtesans. (Hesych. v. KepafMiKog, Schol. Aristoph. 
Equit. Lucian. Dial. Meretr.) 

In the New Agora Pausanias notices the altar of 
Pity, worshipped by the Athenians alone. (Attic. 16. 
Cf. ApoUod. III. 8. Diod. Sic. XIII. c. 22. Stat. 
Theb. XII. 481.) Not far from thence was the 
Gynmasium, called Ptolemaeum, from its founder 
Ptolemy, son of Juba the Libyan*. Cicero speaks of 
another Gymnasium also named Ptolemaeum, which 

" Stuart*s Antiquities of Athens, vol. III. c. 1 . 
VOL. II. Y 
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is supposed to have been established by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. (Cicer. de Fin. V. 1.) Col. Leake 
thinks there are some remains of the former to the 
northward of FanaromeniK 
Theseium. Near it was the celebrated temple of Theseus^ 
erected to that hero after the battle of Marathon^ 
when Cimon was sent to Scyrus to convey his re- 
mains from that island to Athens, where they were 
received with great pomp, and games and festivals 
were celebrated in his honour. (Plut. Vit. Thes.) 
This great edifice, which was held by the Athe*- 
nians in the highest veneration, and possessed an 
inviolable sanctuary, (Diod. Sic. IV. c. 62. Plut. 
Par. Vit. Thes.) was built about 465 years befisce 
the Christian era, under the direction of Cimon. 
(Plut. Vit. Cim.) Its precincts were so extensive 
as to contain on certain occasions a large military 
assembly. (Thuc. VI. 61.) In the interior it was 
decorated with pictures, representing the achieve- 
ments of Theseus, his battle with the Amazons, and 
the fight of the Centaurs and Lapithae. (Pausan. 
Attic. 17.) The sculptures on the frieze and me- 
topes of this temple, so well known to all admirers 
of ancient art, represent the exploits of Hercules 
and Theseus". This noble structure, which has suf- 
fered but little from the injuries of time, has been 
converted into a Christian church. It is formed en- 
tirely of Pentelic marble, and stands upon an arti- 
ficial foundation formed of large quadrangular blocks 
of limestone*. 

*Topogr. of Athens, p. 119. Athens, and col. Leake's To- 

« For an account of these pogr. of Athens. Addit. Not. 

sculptures, and other architec- p. 392. 

tural details of the temple of ^ Leake*s Topogr. p. 393. 

Theseus, see Stuart's Antiq. of 
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Pausanias next passes on to the Anaceium, orAnaoeium. 
temple of the Dioscuri^ a building of great anti- 
quity, and containing paintings of Polygnotus and 
Micon. (Attic. 18.) The name of Anaceium was 
derived from that of "AvaKe^^ applied by the Athe- 
nians to Castor and Pollux. (Plut. Vit. Thes. Mhaxi. 
Var. Hist. IV. 5. Harpocr. v. 'Ava/fcibv, Polyaen. 
Strat. I. 21. Lucian. Piscat.) 

Above the Anaceium, which, from the passages 
referred to, must have stood at the foot of the acro- 
polis, was the sacred enclosure of Aglaurus, byAgiaums 
which the Persians ascended to the citadel, and 
scaled its ramparts. (Herod. VIII. 52. Pausan. At- 
tic. 18. Polyaean. Strat. I. 21.y) Near this spot was 
situated the Prytaneium, where the written laws of PiTta- 
Solon were deposited. Here were several statues, 
among others that of Vesta, before which a lamp 
was kept constantly burning. (Plut. Vit. Demosth. 
in Dec. Rhet. Theocr. Idyl. XXI. 36. J. Poll. I. 1.) 
There were also the statues of Good Fortune, (M- 
lian. Var. Hist. IX. 39.) of Miltiades, and of The- 
mistodes. (Pausan. Attic. 18.) Pausanias then pro- 
ceeds to notice the temple of Serapis, whom Pto- ^des Sera. 
lemy had introduced among the Athenian deities. ^'^■* 
(Attic. 18.) Some remains of this building are sup- 
posed to exist near the church of Panaghia Vltt' 
stUki. Not far from it was another temple, conse- 
crated to Lucina. He next points out several build- 
ings erecited in this part of the city by Hadrian, 
which from that circumstance, as we learn by an 
inscription, was sometimes called Hadrianopolis'.Hadriano- 

polls.* 

7 On the situation of the 126. et seq. 
chapel of Aglaurus, see col. « Leake's Topogr. of Athens, 
Leake's Topogr. of Athens, p. p. 135. 
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Cf. Spartian. Vit. Hadrian.) Among the buildings 
ascribed to this emperor may be noticed a triumphal 
arch, the remains of which, containing the inscrip- 
tion above alluded to, are still to be seen near the 
peribolus of the Olympeium. 
oiym- The Olympeium was one of the most ancient of 

^^^' the sacred edifices of Athens, since it is said to have 
been originally founded by Deucalion. (Pausan. At- 
tic. 28. Thuc. II. 15.) A more magnificent structure 
was afterwards raised by Pisistratus on the site of 
the old building ; but he did not live to accomplish 
his undertaking ; and during the numerous wars in 
which the Athenians were afterwards engaged, it re- 
mained in a neglected state. Several centuries after^ 
we learn that Antiochus Epiphanes determined upon 
its completion, when a splendid design of the Corin- 
thian order was furnished for the purpose by the 
Roman architect Cossutius. (Vitruv. Proem. L VIJ. 
Liv. Hist. XLI. 20. VeU. Paterc. I. 10.) A great 
portion of this new building had been already exe- 
cuted, when a fresh interruption arrested the pro- 
gress of the work, and, on the capture of Athens 
several years afterwards by Sylla, the columns which 
had been prepared for this temple were removed to 
Rome, where he caused them to be erected in that 
of Jupiter Capitolinus. (Plin. XXXVI. 6.) In the 
reign of Augustus it is said that the different kings 
in alliance with that emperor had jointly undertaken 
to complete the unfinished structure of the Olym- 
peium. (Sueton. Aug. c. 60.) But it is certain that 
it was not finally terminated until the time of Ha- 
drian, who, as we learn from Spartianus, (Vit. Ha- 
drian,) was present at the dedication. Pausanias 
also acquaints us that he dedicated the temple of 
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Jupiter Olympius, and likewise the statue, which was 
not so remarkable for its size, since the Colossi at 
Rome and at Rhodes were much larger, as from the 
circumstance of its being composed of ivory and 
gold : the workmanship, considering the dimensions 
of the statue, was sufficiently skilful. 

The whole peribolus was four stadia in circuit, and 
was crowded with statues of Hadrian, each of the 
Grecian cities having supplied one ; but the Athe- 
nians surpassed all in the very remarkable Colossus 
they had raised behind the temple. In the peri- 
bolus were several antiquities, such as a Jupiter in 
brass, the temple of Saturn and Rhea, the temenus 
of Olympia, and the chasm through which the 
waters of Deucalion's flood are said to have retired. 
To Deucalion is attributed the most ancient temple 
of Jupiter Olympius ; and his tomb was shewn not 
far from the present building. Hadrian also embel- 
lished Athens with other edifices ; namely, a temple ^des Ju. 
of Juno, another of Jupiter Panhellenius, and a iEdes' Jo- 

vis P&n^ 

temple common to all the gods. But the most re- heUemi. 
markable of these was a building in which were 120 Pantheon. 
columns of Phrygian marble. The walls of the por- 
ticoes being also of the same material; these had 
buildings attached to them, the roofs of which were 
adorned with gilding and alabaster as well as with 
statues and paintings ; there was likewise a library 
belonging to it. (Fausan. Attic. 18.) This great 
work of Hadrian corresponds perhaps with some 
extensive ruins which now form part of the church 
ot Megdli Panagkia\ There was also a gymna- 
sium erected by that emperor, in which were to 

■ Leake*s Topogr. of Athens, p. 120. 
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be seen 100 columns of African marble. (Pausan. 
loc. dt.) The site of this building is now occupied 
probably by the church of Panaghia Gorgopiko^. 
A*™^Sr ^^ *^^ vicinity of the Olympeium was a temple 
Pythii. gacred to Apollo Pythius, to which Thucydides pro- 
Ten^ium bably alludes, (VI. 54.) and another to the same 
Deiphinii. god uudcr the title of Delphinius ; this was said to 
have been founded by .^eus. (J. Poll. VIII. c. 10.) 
From the Prytaneium another street led towards 
U« CH^peium after dive-^-g » the we., ef th« 
Via Tripo. edifice ; it was called the Street of the Tnpbds, from 
the circumstance of its being lined with small tem- 
ples, where prize tripods were usually deposited : of 
this descriptL was^Tbeautiful Uttie ch^ mo- 
nument of Lysicrates, vulgarly called the Lantern 
of Demosthenes^ which serves as an excellent illus- 
tration of this passage of Pausanias, and points out 
accurately the site and direction of the street to 
which he refers. One of the temples contained a 
satyr, which was regarded by Praxiteles himself as 
his chefd'oeuvre. 
LeiuBum. Near this quarter was the Lenaeum, a most an- 
cient sanctuary of Bacchus, and probably the same 
to which Thucydides alludes as the temple of that 
god in Limnis. (Thuc. II. 15. Athen. XI. 3. Ari- 
stoph. Ran. 218. et Schol. Demosth. in Neaer. Steph. 
Byz. et Harpocr. v. Ai[xvat.) Within the enclosure 
of the Lenaeum were two other temples, similarly 
dedicated, with two statues, one of which was sur- 
named Eleuthereus, the other was wrought in gold 
and ivory by Alcamenes. Here were also several 
pictures representing different events in which Bac- 
chus was said to have taken a part. 

^ Leake*8 Topogr, of Athens, p. 124. 
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Near the Lenseum stood the celebrated Dionysiac Theatr 
theatre, in which, as we learn from Pausanias, were cu^^^ 
many statues of tragic and comic poets ; among the 
latter, Menander is the most celebrated. Here were 
also the effigies of the famous tragic writers Euri- 
pides, Sophocles, and .^chylus ; that of the latter 
was done long after his death. In this theatre, 
which, according to Dicaearchus, was the most beau- 
tiful in existence, dramatic contests were decided. 
(Stat. Graec. p. 8.) From Plato we may collect that 
it was capable of containing 80,000 spectators. (Con- 
vir. t. III. p. 175. Sen*. Cf. Demosth. Mid. p. 606. 
et 612. Pausan. Attic. 21.) The situation of the 
Dionysiac theatre is a disputed point among the 
wiitets 4»n Athenian topography ; but col. Leake, I 
thinly has satisfactorily proved that it must have 
stood near the south-eastern angle of the acropolis. 
Like the other theatres of Greece, its extremities 
were supported by soUd piers of masonry, while the 
middle of it was excavated on the side of the hill^ 
Not fiar from thence was the Odeium of Pericles, Oddmn 

. • « Pencils. 

Kdd to have been constructed in imitation of the 
tent of Xerxes. Plutarch informs us it was richly 
decorated with columns, which terminated in a 
posst. (Vit. Pericl. Cf. Theophr. Char.) Xenophon 
states, that during the tyranny of the Thirty the 
Odeium was generally occupied by their satellites. 
(Hell. II. 4, 6. et 15.) It was afterwards set on fire 
by Aristion, general of Mithridates, who defended 
Athens against Sylla. (Appian. Bell. Mithr. c. 38.) 
We learn however from Vitruvius, and an inscrip^ 
tioQ cited by col. Leake, that the building was 

^ Topogr. of Athens, p. 54. 
Y 4 
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jtHe n y ar dE restored at tiie expense of Ariobarzaiies, 
kiii^ of Ci^padocia. (Vitruv, V« 9-) No vestiges 
have yet beoi discovered wfaidi can be ascribed to 
this building, nor are tbere any remains of the lie- 
Bflsum and the temples which it once enclosed ; but 
this may be accounted for by the evident accunmla- 
tion of scSL whicli has taken place under this end <tf 
the acrop(^^. 
jEdeB M~ Proceedinir towards the citadel, Pausanias nofaoes 

sculapu* 

a temple of JELscuIapius, with a fountain* It con- 
tained also some remarkable pictures and statims. 
jEdes The- (Attic. 21.) Beyoud were the temples of Themis, 
Venus Pandemus, and Persuasion, and the monu- 
jEdee TeU jBcnt of HippoljTtus ; also the temple of TeQus Gou- 
rdes Ce. rotrophos and Ceres Chloe, (Attic. 22. C£ ScboL 
Soph. (Ed. C!oL 1600.) some remains of whidi are 
supposed to exist at the foot of the acrc^oHsy and 
near the ascent which formerly led up to it^ 
Acropolis. The Cecropian citadel, which forms so conspi- 
cuous a feature in the topography of Athens, was 
situated on an elevated rock, abruptly terminating 
in precipices on every side, with the exception of its 
western end, from whence it was alone accessible. 
PpopyiiBa. Here stood the magnificent Propylaea of the acropo- 
lis, erected by Pericles, which, though intended only 
as an approach to the Parthenon, were supposed to 
rival that edifice in beauty and dimensions. This 
work was probably designed as well for the purposes 
of security and defence as that of ornament, from 
the massive solidity of its construction. The whole 
was of Pentelic marble, and, as Pausanias informs us, 
the size of the blocks surpassed all that he had ever 

'^ Leake's Topogr. of Athens, p. 1 62. « Id. p. 1 72. 
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seen. It consisted of a great vestibule, with a front 
of six Doric columns ; behind which was another, 
supported by as many pillars of the Ionic order; 
these formed the approach to the five gates or en- 
trances to the citadel. On each side were two wings 
projecting from the great central colonnade, and pre- 
senting a wall simply adorned with a frieze of tri- 
glyphs. This great structure is said to have been 
five years in prepress, and to have cost 2000 talents. 
(Heliod. ap. Harpocrat. v. TIptmkoua. Cf. Thuc. II. 
ISJ) Pausanias informs us that the Propylaea were 
omam^ited with equestrian statues. On the right 
stood a temple of Victory Apteros. On the left a ^des Vic- 
building containing several paintings representing 
different events which occurred at the si^e of Troy. 
Near the entrance to the acropolis were the statues 
of Mercury Propylaeus, and the three Graces, said 
to be the work of Socrates. 

The Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, was placed Parthenon. 
on the summit of the acropolis, being far elevated 
above the Propylsea and the surrounding edifices. 
It occupied apparently the site of an older temple 
called Hecatompedon, also dedicated to Minerva, 
and which had been destroyed in the Persian inva- 
moD. (H^ych. et Harpocr. v. 'EKarofMreiov.) In beauty 
and grandeur it surpassed aU other buildings of the 
kind, and was constructed entirely of Pentelic mar- 
ble. The architect was Ictinus. (Strab. IX. p. 396.) 
Those who have studied its dimensions inform us 
that it consisted of a cell, surrounded with a peri- 
style^ having eight Doric columns in the two fixints, 

' For a full description and must consult Leake*s Topogra- 
phn of the Propylsea the reader phy of Athens* p. 1 76. et seq. 
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and. seventeen in the sides. These were six feet 
two inches in diameter at the base, and thirty-four 
feet in height, standing upon a pavement, to which 
there was an ascent of three steps, the total elevation 
of the temple being 65 feet from the ground ; the 
length was 228, and the breadth 102 feet. It was 
also enriched both within and without with match- 
less works of art by the first sculptors of Greece, We 
learn from Pausanias, that those which decorated 
the pediment in front related to the birth of Mi- 
nerva, and those behind to the contest between the 
goddess and Neptune for Attica. The statue of Mi- 
nerva was of ivory and gold. On the summit of Idie 
helmet was placed a sphinx, with griffins on each of 
the sides. The statue itself was erect, and clothed in 
a robe reaching to the feet. On the breast was a head 
q£ Medusa wrought in ivory, and a figure of Victory 
about four cubits high. She held a spear in her hand, 
and a shield lay at her feet ; near the spear was a 
serpent, which might be supposed to represent that 
of Erichthonius. According to Pliny the figure was 
twenty-six cubits high. The whole was executed 
by Phidias, who had further contrived that the gold 
with which the statue was encrusted might be re- 
moved at pleasure. (Plin. XXXVI. 5. Thuc. II. 13.) 
The sculpture on the pedestal represented the birth 
of Pandora. Pausanias also notices the statues of 
Iphicrates, Pericles, and his father Xantippus, Ana- 
creon, and a brasen Apollo, by Phidias. On the 
southern wall were sculptured the war of the giants 
who inhabited Pallene, and the battle of the Athe- 
nians and Amazons ; also that of Marathon, and the 
defeat of the Gauls in Mysia, presented by Attalus. 
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Here was likewise the statue of Olympiodorus, who 
£reed the Athenians from the Macedonian yoke in 
the time of Cassander. (Pausan. Attic. 25.) 

On the northern side of the acropolis stood the 
Srechtheium, or temple of Erechtheus, a building Erech- 
of great antiquity^ since it is alluded to by Homer, 
(IL B. 546.) and adjoining it was the temple of Mi- Tempium 
nerva Polias, the tutelary deity of the city, whose PoUados. 
statue is said to have been a common offering of the 
demi before they were collected into one metropolis 
by Theseus. The lamp which was suspended in the 
sanctuary was never suffered to be extinguished. 
Another part of this compound building was the 
Pandrosium, or chapel, sacred to Pandrosus, one of Pandro- 
the daughters of Cecrops. The Erechtheium con- 
tained the olive tree, and the well of salt water, 
produced by Minerva and Neptune during their 
contest for Attica, (Herod. VIII. 55.) also the ser- 
pent of Erichthonius. (Plut. Themist. Philostr. Icon. 
II. Etym. M. v. ApaKavXo^.) In the temple of Mi- 
nerva Polias was a wooden Hermes, said to have 
been presented by Cecrops, a chair, made by Daeda- 
lus, and some spoils of the Medes, such as the silver- 
footed seat of Xerxes, the sword of Mardonius, and 
the breastplate of Masistius. (Demosth. in Timocr. 
Pausan. Attic. 27.^) Cecrops was said to have been cecropium. 
buried in the acropolis ; and it is probable that a 
chapel was consecrated to him under the name of 
Cecropium. (Clem. Alex, Cohort, ad Gent. p. 13.^) 
We are informed by Xenophon that the temple of 

s See a description of the re- vol. II. and Leake*s Topogr. of 

mains of the Erechtheium, and Athens, p. 257. 
the other buildings connected ^ See an inscription quoted 

with it» in Stuart's Antiquities, by col. Leake, p. 264. 
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Minerva was burnt in the twenty-third year of the 
Peloponnesdan war, (Hell. I. 6.) but it is not known 
by whom it was subsequently restored. Near this 
ancient edifice were several works of sculpture, de- 
scribed by Pausanias, such as two colossal figured of 
Erechtheus and Eumolpos, the combat of Hercules 
and Cycnus, Theseus subduing the Marathonian 
bull, and a colossal statue of Minerva Promachus in 
brass, by Phidias; also another called Lemnia, an 
offering of the Lemnians, by the same admirable 
sculptor, which was esteemed the finest of his works. 
^J^^ There were likewise several sanctuaries, such as that 
sSodium ^^ Jupiter Polieus, Diana Brauronia, and the Cre- 
^^j^jjjjj^ nius of good men. (Attic. 26.) The whole of the 
acropolis was surrounded by walls raised on the na- 
tural rock, of which the entire hill is composed. 
The most ancient part of these fortifications was 
Pdasgi- constructed by the Tyrrheni Pelasgi, who, in the 
course of their migrations, settled in Attica, and, 
being probably skilled in works of this nature, were 
employed by the Athenians in the erection of these 
walls. Pausanias mentions the names of Agrolas 
and Hyperbius as being probably the chiefs of the 
colony. (Attic. 28.) The rampart raised by this 
people is often mentioned in the history of Athens 
under the name of Pelasgicum, which included also 
a portion of ground below the wall at the foot of 
the rocks of the acropolis. This had been allotted 
to the Pelasgi whilst they resided at Athens, and, 
on their departure, it was forbidden to be inhabited 
or cultivated. (Thuc. II. 17. J. Poll. VIII. 102. 
Myrsil. ap. Dion. Hal. 1. 19. Thuc. IV. 109. Herod. 
II. 51. VI. 137. Hesych. v. neXaayiKov.) It was 
apparently on the northern side of the citadel, as 
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we are informed by Plutarch that the southern wall 
was built by Cimon, from whom it received the 
name of Cimonium. (Vit. Cimon.) Another portion cimoninm. 
appears from Thucydides to have been constructed 
under the administration of Themistocles ; and there 
is still great evidence of the haste with which the 
historian describes that work to have been performed 
on the termination of the Persian war. (I. 93.) 

The rocks on the north-western side of the acro- 
polis were named Moucpai Uerpaiy and amongst them Macne Pe- 
was a grotto sacred to Apollo and Pan. (Pausao. Pa^os an> 
Attic. 28.) *™"- 

03 isoLiS ^Kpe^ieeos <i>oi/3o^ el^sv^ev ycifAOis 
B/^ Kpiou<rav, Svia vpocr^p^vs verpag 

Maxpas xaXova^i yrjs ayaycres 'AtSiSo^. Eur. Ion. 8. 

^Qi Iloevo^ iaxYjfiaTU xu) 

IlapauKil^ov(ra vsTpa 

Mup^arftieri Maxpal^^ 

"Iva XPpohg (TTelfiovtrt vodolv 

'ApyavKov xopon rplyovoi — Id. 492. 

From the acropolis Pausanias proceeds to the Areo- Areopagus. 
pagus, or hill of Mars^ which rises at a little dis- 
tance from thence to the north-west. It was so 
called in consequence, as it was said^ of Mars hav- 
ing been the first person tried there for the murder 
of Halirrhothius son of Neptune. 

This celebrated court consisted only of an open 
space, in which was an altar dedicated to Minerva 
Areia, and two rude seats of stone for the defendant 
and his accuser. From Vitruvius we learn, that at 
a later period this space was enclosed^ and roofed 
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with taes. (II. 1. J. Pofl. VIII. 10.) Near this spot 
stood the temple of the Furies. 

"KoTM ie 7C0U TO Xoivov Alyicp arpaTcp 

Atev otiexa(rTOV tovto fiov\6VTi}piov 

Hiyov 8* '^Apeiov tov8* * AfjLoil^oveov Ugav 

2xi]v<x^ ff OT '^>Jiov Qyjireoos xaroi (piovov 

'SrgoiTriXoirova'aif xai v6x,iv veoTrroXtVf 

T^vS* v^iiTjpyov oLVTSfripyayrav wore* 

"Apei 8* iivovy iv$ev ear brcivvfios 

UeTpa, wiyos r^Apeiog — iEscHYL. EuM. 680. 

According to Herodotus the Persians were stationed 
on the Areopagus when they made their attack upon 
the western side of the acropolis. (VIII. 52.) 
Pnyx. The Pnyx was, in the days of Athenian great- 

ness, the usual place of assembly for the people, 
especially during elections. (Aristoph. Ach.20. Equit. 
746. et pass. J. Poll. VIII. 10.) It appears to have 
been situated on rising ground opposite the Areopa- 
gus, and in a line with the Propylaea of the acropo- 
lis, which faced it to the east. (Lucian. Bis. Aceus. 
Harpocr. v. UpoTrvXaia.) It was also close to the 
walls of the city, as we learn from the Scholiast to 
Aristophanes. (Av. 998. Cf. Suid. v. Mirm.) The 
celebrated Bema, from which the orators addressed 
the people, was a simple pulpit of stone, which at 
first looked to the sea, but in the time of the Thirty 
Tyrants it was turned towards the interior of the 
country. (Aristoph. Pac. 659. ubi et Schol. Plut. 
Themist.) Some traces of this ancient structure are 
still to be seen on a hill, the situation and bearings 
of which answer perfectly in all respects to what 
has been collected from ancient authorities relative 
to the Pnyx^ The range of hills which rises to the 

^ Col. Leake's Topogr. of Athens, p. 40. 
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south-west of the citadel seems at some distant pe- 
riod to have borne the name of Lycabettus. Plato Lycabettui 
says it was opposite to Pnyx, (in Crit.) and Antigo-"^*^ 
BUS Carystius relates a fabulous history which would 
lead us to imagine it was close to the acropolis. 
(Hist. Mirab. 12.) Statins alludes to its olive plan- 
tations : 

et pingui melior Lycabessus oliva. 

Stat. Theb. XII. eSl.^ 

The Museium was another elevation in the same Musdnm. 
vicinity, to the south-west of the acropolis, and, like 
the Pdyx, included also within the ancient peri- 
phery of the city wall. It is said to have been 
named from the poet Musaeus, who was interred 
there. At a much later period a monument was Phiiopappi 
erected here by Philopappus, a descendant of the men^ 
kings of Commagene, and who, having been consul 
under the reign of Trajan, retired to Athens, as we 
learn from the inscription on this structure. Pau- 
sanias, who cursorily notices the monument, simply 
says it belonged to a Syrian. (Attic. 25.) 

After speaking of the Areopagus, the same writer 
pffoceeds to mention some other courts of judicature 
of less note. The Parabystum, where petty causes Paraby- 
were tried : the Trigonum> so called from its shape : Tngonum. 
Batrachium and Phoenicium^ from their colour. The du^. 
Helioea^ a tribunal of much greater importance, which dv^' 
is often alluded to by Aristophanes and other clas- ^®^"^ 
sical* writers, was situated near the Agora, and so 
named from its being held in the open air. (Eust. 
Od. B. p. 74. Galen, in Hippocr. Epidem. III. 3.) 
The Palladium was a court in which persons ac- Palladium. 

^ Leake*s Topogr. p. 70. 
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cused of murder were tried ; those who confessed 
its perpetration, but were prepared to defend the 

Delphi, act, were judged in the Delphinium, which tribunal 
was probably near the temple of Apollo Delphinius. 
(Demosth. in Aristocrat, p. 643. Cf. J. Poll. VIII. 
lO.J) 

Having now noticed the principal buildings and 
monuments within the city, we must proceed to re- 
mark upon those in its suburbs and environs. 

Cede. The quarter called Coele was appropriated to se- 

pulchres, and consequently must have been without 
the town, since we are assured that no one was al- 
lowed to be interred within its walls. (Cicer. de Leg. 
II. 23.) Cimon and Thucydides were both entombed 
in this quarter. (Herod. VI. 103. Plut. Vit. Cimon. 
Pausan. Attic. 23. Marcell. Vit. Thuc.) Coele is 
classed by Hesychius among the Attic demi. (v. KoiXrj. 
^sch. in Ctesiph. p. 80. 'ApyTvog o U KoiXvj^. De- 
mosth. in Androt. AeTrriv^v tov c/c KoiXvjg.) Col. Leake 
places with great probability this hollow way or 
valley " to the south of the acropolis, near the gate 
" of Lumbardhariy which answers to the Portae 
" Melitenses. There are indeed some remarkable 
sepulchral grottoes just without the site of the 
gate, and the place is contiguous to the quarter of 
** Pnyx where Cimon dwelt™." 

MeUte. Melite, of which Pausanias makes no mention, is 

supposed by the same judicious antiquary to have 
been principally within the walls. We know indeed 
from Demosthenes that it was not far from the Leo- 



^ See other authors cited by an inscription cited by Spon 

Meursius, Areopag. c. 1 1 . we learn that Coele belonged 

"^ Topogr. of Athens, p. 106. to the tribe Hippothoontis. 

Dodwell, t. I. p. 401. From Itin. t. II. p. 426. 
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corimn, (in Conon. p. 1259.) and it seems from other 
accounts to have been populous and well-frequented, 
since it contained the house of Phocion, (Plut. Vit. Domus 
Phoc.) a temple of Diana Aristobula, erected by ^des pia. 
Themistocles. (Plut. Themistocl.) and another of buiae. 
Hercules Alexicacus, with a celebrated statue bycuUsA. 
Geladas, the master of Phidias. (Tzetz. Chil. VIII, ®"***"' 
Hist. 192. V. 326.) Here also was the place of re- 
hearsal for the tragic actors, (Hesych. Mekirevv oTko^^) 
the Eurysaceum or sanctuary of Eurysaces son of Eurysa- 
Ajax, and the temple of MenaUppus. (Plut. Vit. So- Men^p. 

_ ^^ » y / p6Uin. 

Ion. Harpocrat. v. EvpvardKaov et MeyaXi^nre/ov.) 

Melite 'was a demus of the tribe CBneis, (Steph. 
v.. MiXm^,) hut, according to Harpocration, of the 
Cecropian. (ead. v.) 

Colyttus was another suburban demus, and, as it Coiyttus. 
appears from Strabo, contiguous to Melite. (I. p. 65.) 
It was remarked that the children of this place were 
very precocious in their speech. (Philostr. Sophist. 
11. TertuU. de Anim. c. 20. Xen. HeU. V. 1, 23.) 
Tlato, according to some writer quoted by Dic^. 
Laert. in his Life of the philosopher, (III. c. 111.) 
was a native of Colyttus, as also Timon the man- 
hater. (Lucian. Tim.) ^schines the orator was said 
to have resided herd for forty-five years. (-3Esch. 
ETpist. ad Ctes. Harpocr. v. ''I<rxav^po^.) It is some- 
times written C!ollyttus, as may be seen from some 
inscriptions cited by Spon, t. II. p. 427. 

The lUssus, from which Athens was principally nissus a. 
supplied with water, is a small brook rising to the 
north-east of the town, and losing itself, after a 
course of a few miles, in the marshes to the south 
of the city. Every one is acquainted with the beau- 

VOL. 11. z 
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tiful passage in which Plato alludes to it in the 
Phaedrus, p. 229.) 

Socr. Aei/p' eKTpoarofJLeitoi Kara rov 'lAiO'O'oy Mfxev eJra 
onov av ^o^')^ €y iicrvy^ia KoBi^rjarofJLeia. 

Phaedr. E/V Koupw, i^ coixev, annroiiJTo^ en trvyfiw' av 
jxcv yap ovi ae/. paarov ow '^f^iv Kara to vbariov ppe)(flVO'i 
TQvg iTOOag i€vai9 kcu ovk ai^be^, oaam^ re Kai ripfOc rrpf wpa» 

Tov €TOV( T€ Kai TTJ^ ^[Jicpa^ ^jxpievTa yow Kai KoBoLpa 

Ka] ha(l>av^ ra viaria (fMiverai, Kai hsmitua KOpcuf To/^civ 
Trap avra. 

From which it appears then to have been a peren- 
nial stream, whereas now it is almost always dry, 
its waters being either drawn off to irrigate the 
neighbouring gardens^ or to supply the artificial 
fountains of Athens ^ 
Caiiirrhoe The fountain of CalUrrhoe, or Enneacrounos, was 
CTounM the only spring-water used for drinking by the Athe- 
nians, all the rest being too salt and brackish for 
that purpose. (Pausan. Attic. 14.) From Thucydi- 
des we learn that it was situated on the south side 
of the city, and close to the temples of Bacchus and 
Jupiter Olympius. (II. 15.) Other authors state 
that it rose near the Ilissus, (Etym. M. v. ^Eweoucpov- 
vagy) and here in fact when Spon and Wheler visited 
Athens they observed a fountain a little below the 
south-eastern angle of the Olympeium, to which the 
natives still applied the name of Kalliroi^. Col. 
Leake observes " it now forms a pool, which in the 
" drought of summer becomes muddy and very scanty, 
" but which is still resorted to, as the only place in 
" the neighbourhood furnishing sweet water p." 



" Leake's Topogr. p. 49. Spon, t. II. p. 122. 

« Wheler's Travels, p. 376 ; p Topogr. of Athens, p. 47. 
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Near this source stood another Odeium, as Pau-Odeium. 
sanias informs us, which was adorned with various 
statues of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, as well as 
of Philip and Alexander, Lysimachus and Pyrrhus. 
(Attic. 14.) This was apparently one of the minor 
theatres, and probably erected by some prince of the 
Macedonian dynasty. 

In the same vicinity was the Eleusinium, orEieun- 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine, set apart for the'^'^" 
celebration of the lesser Eleusinian mysteries. (Pau- 
san. Attic. 14. Thuc. II. 17. Polyaen. Strat. V. 7.) 
It stood probably in an island formed by the Ilissus, 
which is well adapted for so sacred and retired a 
sanctuary, and where the foundations of an ancient 
building are still observable ^. 

. Near the Eleusinium, and on the left bank of the stadium. 
Ilissus, was the stadium erected for the celebration 
of games during the Panathenaic festival by Lycur- 
gus, the son of Lycophron, as we find in Plutarch's 
life of that orator. We learn from Philostratus that 
the seats were afterwards covered with Pentelic 
marble by Herodes Atticus. (Vit. Herod.) Pausa- 
nias confirms this account, and describes it as an as- 
tonishing structure rising in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre above the Ilissus, and extending to the banks 
of that river. (Attic. 19.) Antiquaries affirm that 
the area of this building remains entire, together 
with other vestiges'. Herodes is stated to have 
been interred within the stadium. (Philostr. Vit. 
HerodO On the same bank of the Ilissus was a 
small temple dedicated to Triptolemus. (Pausan.iCdesTri. 
Attic. 14.) Its probable site is indicated by some^^ ^^ 

^ Leake's Topogr. p. 1 15. ' Leake*s Topogr. p. 52. 
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vestiges on the spot where in Stuart's time stood a 
little Ionic temple, of which he has given a repre- 
sentation. He says it was then used as a church K 
Lower down the river, Pausanias notices a temple 
sacred to Diana Eucleia, which is now perhaps the 
church of Agia Marina, a little to the left of the 
place where the modem road from Athens to Sunium 
crosses the Ilissus^ 
Agne. Higher up the river was Agrae and the temple of 

dSm^'^ Diana Agrotera, (Pausan. Attic. 19- Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 
^^ "*' p. 229. Steph. Byz. v. "Aypa,) also an altar dedicated 
to Boreas, on the spot where he was said to have 
carried off Orithya. 

N«p$e ysfu^v lerd/xoio irpos auyoi$ 'Arrixoy ou^a^, 
ToO diet Se(nre(rlov ^eperai ftoog 'IXMreroio, 
"Eviev xai Bopsi]^ tot av^^aa-ev *Q,pii6metv. 

Dion. Pebieg. 424. 

(Cf. Plat. Phaedr. loc. cit.) Herodotus reports that 
a temple was erected to Boreas by the Athenians, to 
commemorate the storm which destroyed so many of 
the Persian ships on the coast of Magnesia. (VII. 
189. Pausan. Attic. 19.) There was also an altar 
sacred to the Musae Ilissiades on the banks of the 
river. (Pausan. loc. cit.) 

Horti. Pausanias speaks of some gardens which must 

have been situated in the same vicinity, and where 

Tempium was a temple of Venus. The statue of the sroddess 

Veneris -^ o 

was a celebrated work of Alcamenes, a pupil of Phi- 
dias. (Attic. 19. PUn. XXXVI. 5.) Beyond wa$ 
Lyceium. the Lyccium, a sacred enclosure dedicated to Apollo, 
where the polemarch formerly kept his court. It 

' Antiq. of Athens, vol. I. c. vol. III. p. 5. Leake's Topogr. 
2. p. 116. 

* Stuart's Antiq. of Athens, 
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was decorated with fountains, plantations, and build- 
ings by Pisistratus, Pericles, and Lycurgus, and be* 
came the usual place of exercise for the Athenian 
youths who devoted themselves to military pursuits. 
(Pausan. loc. cit. Xenoph. Hipparch. Plut. Lycurg. 
in Dec. Rhet. Harpocrat. et Suid. v. AvKeiov.) Nor 
was it less frequented by philosophers and those ad- 
dicted to retirement and study. We know that it 
was more especially the favourite walk of Aristotle 
and his followers, who thence obtained the name of 
Peripatetics. (Cicer. Acad. Quaest. I. 4.) Here was 
the fountain of the hero Panops, (Plat. Lys. t. II. p. Panopis 
203.) and a plane-tree of great size and beauty men- ^^' 
tioned by Theophrastus. (Hist. PI. I. 11. Cf. Plat. 
Phaedr. p. 229.) The position commonly assigned 
to the Lyceium is on the right bank of the Ilissus, 
and nearly opposite to the church of Petros Staurome^ 
noSy which is supposed to correspond with the temple 
of Diana Agrotera on the other side of the river. 

Not far from this presumed site of the Lyceium 
the Ilissus is joined by another stream, which is 
thought to answer to the Eridanus of Pausanias.Eridanusfl. 
(Attic. 19. Strab. IX. p. 397.) 

Ardettus was a judicial court on the banks of Ardettus. 
the Ilissus, and not far removed from the Stadium. 
(J. Poll. VIII. 10. Harpocr. v. ''A/jVto^ Plut. Vit. 
Thes.) 

Cynosarges was a spot consecrated to Hercules, cynosar. 
and possessed a gymnasium and groves frequented^''' 
by philosophers. (Diogen. Laert. Vit. Antisthen.) 
Here was a tribunal, which decided upon the legiti- 
macy of children in doubtful cases. (Plut. Themist. 
Demosth. Orat. in Aristocr.) We learn from Hero- 
dotus, that after the victory of Marathon the Athe- 

z3 
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nian annj took up a position at Cjmosarges, when 
the atj was threatened by the Persian fleet, which 
had sailed round the promontory of Sunium. (VI. 
116.) Other passages relative to this place will be 
found in Athenaeus. (VI. 26. Steph. Byz. v. Kwoerop- 
y€(. Plut. Dec. Hhet. Antisth. Pausan. Attic. 19.) 
Philip, the son of Demetrius, in his attack on Athens, 
is said to have encamped there, and to have de- 
stroyed the gjj^oves and buildings around it, as well 
as those of the Lyceium. (Liv. XXXI. 24.) 

Cynosarges is supposed to have been situated at 
the foot of mount Anchesmus, now the hill of St 
George, and to the south-west of Asomato\ In 

Diomeia. the Same vicinity we must place the demus of Dio- 
meia, which, according to Steph. Byz., appertained 
to the tribe Mgeis. 4From Aristophanes we collect 
that a festival was celebrated here in honour of Her- 
cules. (Ran. 857. Cf. Athen. XIV. Plut. de Exil.) 

Anchesmus Pausauias SDcaks of Anchesmus as an inconsider- 

mons. ^ ^ 

able height, with a statue of Jupiter on its summit. 
(Attic. 32.) it now takes its name from the church 
of St, George, which has replaced the statue^. 
Proceeding beyond this hill round the walls of the 
Ceramicus city, wc shall arrive at the outer Ceramicus, which 
contained the remains of the most illustrious war- 
riors and statesmen of Athens. Here were interred 
Pericles, Phormio, Thrasybulus, and Chabrias; the 
road, in fact, was lined as far as the Academy on ei- 
ther side with the sepulchres of Athenians who had 
fallen in battle. Over each tomb was placed a pillar 
with an inscription recording the names of the dead, 
and those of their demi and tribes. Among the se- 

" Leake*s Topogr. of Athens, p. 150. * Leake*s Topogr. p. 69. 
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veral monuments enumerated by Pausanias, we may 
natice those of the soldiers who fought in the battle 
of Tahagra before the Peloponnesian war, and on the 
Eurymiedon under Cimon, at Potidaea under Callias, 
and at Amphipolis and Delium. One column com- 
memorated the names of those who had fallen in 
Sicily; that of Nicias, however, was excepted, in 
consequence of his having surrendered himself to the 
enemy ; while Demosthenes was adjudged worthy of 
having his name inscribed for this reason, that hav- 
ing capitulated for his army, he refused to be in- 
cluded in the treaty, and made an attempt on his 
own life. Here were also the cenotaphs of those 
who fell in the naval fight at the Hellespont, in the 
battle of Chaeronea, and during the Lamiac war. 
Beyond were the tombs of Cleisthenes, who in- 
creased the number of the Attic tribes ; of Tolmides ; 
of Conon and Timotheus, a father and son, whose 
exploits are only surpassed by those of Miltiades and 
Cimon* Here were interred Zeno and Chrysippus, 
celebrated Stoics, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and 
the orators Ephialtes and Lycurgus. The latter is 
said to have deposited in the public treasury 6500 
talents more than Pericles had been able to collect. 
He also furnished Vases and other ornaments, and 
dresses for the Panathenaic processions, and laid up a 
store of arms l^oth for offensive and defensive warfare. 
He. augmented the navy of Athens to the number of 
400 triremes, and erected covered docks for them in 
the Piraeus. He likewise terminated the Dionysiac 
theatre, and built the gymnasium in the Lyceum. 
(Pausan. Attic. 29. Plut. Vit. Lycurg. in Deci 
Rhet.) 

It was in the outer Ceramicus that the games 

z 4 
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caikd 1 1 JM|>mV jilwil 1 woe cddntedL (Anftoph. 
A^sMieMa. BaD^ 189. vim Tid. 8dM^ TheAcsidaij 

WW at the extremis of ^tSa hmal gnmad, aaid 
adboot m stadia from the gate XMfijhiHi. (Gicer. de 
Fm. V. 1. Lit. XXXI. 24w Lwaan. ScTth.) It was 
originallf a deserted and imhealthy ^lot. (Povpfajr. 
de AbstiD. L MSaa. Var. Hist. DL 10.) But ffip- 
pardnis sarroonded it with a wall at a considerable 
expense aod it was afterward s adorned with groves, 
walks^ and fomrtains, bj Cimon. (Sudd, 'twmmfjfm t^- 
j(/op. Plot. Vit« CSm.) Its name was derired finom 
the hero Academus. 

'Ev ri<T%i0$f Zgifuivtf 'AxcMiftav koiu. EuroL. FmAO. 
Atqtie inter talras Academi quaerere Terum. 

HomAT. Epist. II. 11, 4Sm 

Here Plato possessed a small house and garden, 
which at first only yielded an income of three pieces 
of gold, but it produced afterwards a thousand and 
upwards. The property was gradually increased by 
bequests and donations for the benefit of those who 
studied philosophy there. (Suid. v. nXarwy. Diog. 
Laert. Vit. Plat. III. 25.) Sylla, during the si^e 
of Athens, is said to have cut down the ^x)ves of this 
celebrated spot. (Plut. Vit. Syll. Appian. Bell. Mithr.) 
Before the entrance was an altar sacred to Love. 
Within was the shrine of Prometheus, with the sta- 
tue of the god ; it was from this point that the race 
of the Lampadephoria commenced. (Pausan. Attic. 
80. Apollod. ap. Schol. Soph. (Ed. Col. 57.) Here 
were also sanctuaries of Minerva and the Muses ; the 
latter was built by Xenophon^ and contained statues 
of the Graces, and one of Plato, erected by Mithri- 
dates, a Persian. (Diogen. Laert. Vit. Speusip. et 

> See also Meursius Grsec. Feriat. v. Aa/^ira?. 
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Plat.) There were likewise altars of Hermes, Her- 
cules, and Jupiter Morius, who was so called from 
the Morian olives, which grew near the sanctuary of 
Minerva. 

. • . • To^f daXXei fitytCTa X^P^f 
To ftev Tt$ 06 veapog ovre y^pa 

Soph. CEd. Col. 700. 

(Cf. Schol. ad loc. et Suid. v. Mofiou. et Schol. Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 100.) 

In the Academy were some plane«trees, said to be 
thirty-six cubits high. (Plin. Hist. Nat. XII. 1.) 
Without the enclosure was the monument of Plato, 
and the tower of Timon. (Pausan. Attic. 30.) The 
name of Aiathymia^ as We are informed by Mr. 
Hawkins, is still attached to this once favourite 
haunt of philosophers and poets. ^^ It is now an 

open piece of ground, not exceeding five acres, and 

presents nothing remarkable in its appearance. 
'' A few scattered oUves grow on it, and some paces 
^* further west we saw a number of gardens and 

vineyards, which contained fruit-trees of a more 

exuberant growth than in any other part of the 

plain ^'' 

A little to the north-west of the Academy was the Coioniu 
demus of Colonus, named Hippeios from the altar ^^^^"'* 
erected there to the Equestrian Neptune, and ren- 
dered so celebrated by the play of Sophocles as the 
scene of the last adventures of OEklipus. 

*'lxov Tot xgoTurra yoi$ ^ouAa 

Tiy apyrfra KoXmvov. Soph. (Ed. Col. 668. ' 

* Topogr. of Athens in Walp. Mem. vol. I. p. 488. not. 
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...•••••• 01 8e tX^ctioi yveu 

ToyS* vKnirr^y KoAcovoy etrp^ovrfti (rf iViv ^ 

*Ap^yov elvAi — Id. v. 68. 

(Cf. Cicer. de Fin. V. 1. Plut. Sen. Tr. Rep.) 
From Thucydides we learn that Colonus was distant 
ten stadia from the city, and that assemblies of the 
people were on some occasions convened at the 
temple of Neptune. (VIII., 67.) There was also a 
spot dedicated to the equestrian Minerva. (Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 1070. Pausan. Attic. 30.) Pausanias no- 
tices besides, the Heroa of Theseus and Pirithous 
and those of CBdipus and Adrastus. (Attic. 30.) 

Thorida Belonging to Colonus was the Thorician rock al- 

^^^ luded to by Sophocles. ((Ed. Col. 1595.) 

Pausanias reports that the grove and temple of 
Neptune were burnt by Antigonus when he invaded 
Attica. (Attic. 30.^) 

Longimuri. The Celebrated long walls which connected Athens 
with its several ports were first planned and com- 
menced by Themistocles after the termination of the 
Persian war. His object was evidently to prevent any 
invading army from intercepting the communication 
between the city and the Piraeus ; but he did not live 
to terminate this great undertaking, which was con- 
tinued after his death by Cimon, and at length com- 
pleted by Pericles. (Plut. Vit. Cim. Thuc. I. 107. 
Plat. Gorg. I. p. 455.) Sometimes we find them 
termed the legs, (<r/^eA^,) (Diod. Sic. XIV. 442. Polyoen. 
I. 40.) and by Latin writers the arms, (brachia,) of 
the Piraeus. (Liv. XXX. 26.) One of these was de- 

Piraicus siguatcd by the name of Piraic, and sometimes by 



munis. 



* This, according to Pausa- not noticed, I believe, by any 
nias, was Antigonus Gonatas ; other author. Cf. Attic. I . 
but the expedition alluded to is 



murus. 
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that of the northern wall, ^opnov retxfig ; its length 
was forty stadia. The other was called the Phaleric, Pi»^«ric«w 
or southern wall, and measured thirty-five stadia. 
(Thuc. II. 18. Plat, de Repub. IV. t. II. p. 440.) 
the intermediate wall, {ha/jiecrov t€i%o^,) spoken of by 
some ancient writers, may have been that portion 
which was enclosed between the two longomural 
arms. (Plat. loc. cit. Harpocr. v. hafkicrov rd^w^^) 
In the Peloponnesian war, we learn from Thucydi- 
des that the exterior, or Piraic wall alone was 
guarded, as that was the only direction in which the 
enemy could advance, there being no passage to the 
south and east of Athens, except through a difficult 
pass between the city and mount Hymettus, or by 
making the circuit of that mountain, which would 
have been a very hazardous undertaking ^. 

The long walls remained entire about fifty-four 
years after their completion, till the capture of 
Athens by the Peloponnesian forces, (Xen. Hell. II. 
2, 14.) eleven years after which, Conon rebuilt them 
with the assistance of Phamabazus. (Hell. IV. 8, 10. 
Isocr. Paneg. c. 33. p. Q5. D. Diog. Laert. II. 39.) 
In the siege of Athens by Sylla, they were again 
broken down, and almost entirely destroyed. (Ap- 
pian. Bell. Mithrid. c. 30.) Col. Leake informs us 
that some vestiges of this great work are still to be 
seen. ** They are chiefly remarkable towards the 
lower end, where they were connected with the 
fortifications of Piraeus and Phalerum. ^he mo- 
dem road from Athens to the port Drako, at 
something less than two miles short of the latter, 
comes upon the foundations of the northern long 






^ See the remarks of col. ^ Leake's Topogr. of Athens, 
Leake on this subject^ p. 354. p. 351. 
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^ wall^ which are fonned of vast masses of squared 
^' stones, and are about twelve feet in thickness* 
Precisely parallel to it, at the distance of 550 feet, 
are seen the foundations of the southern long walls ; 
^' the two walls thus forming a wide street, running 
*^ from the centre of the Phaleric hill exactly in the 
" direction of the entrance of the acropolis**." 

Maritime Athens may be considered as divided 
into the three quarters of Piraeus, Munychia, and 
Phalerum, which I shall treat of in the order in 
which they here present themselves. 
Pineus. « PiraBus," says Pausanias, " was a demus from* 
" the earliest time, but it did not become a port for 
^^ ships before the administration of Themistocles. 
** Hitherto Phalerum had been the usual harbour, 
^^ as it was nearest the sea ; and Menestheus is said 
** to have sailed from thence for Troy, and Theseus 
" for Crete. But Themistocles perceiving that the 
" Piraeus presented greater advantages for the pur-. 
" poses of navigation, and contained three ports in- 
stead of one, when he was placed at the head of 
the government, caused it to be adapted for the 
reception of shipping. And now there are still 
" remaining the covered docks, and the tomb of 
Themistocles, close to the largest of the harbours ; 
for it is said that the Athenians having repented 
" of their conduct towards him, his relatives con- 
" veyed thither his remains from Magnesia." (Attic. 
1. Cf. Thuc. I. 93. Com. Nep. Vit. Themist. c. 6.) 
Strabo compares the maritime part of Athens to the 
city of the Rhodians, since it was thickly inhabited, 
and enclosed by a wall, comprehending within its 

** Topogr. of Athens, p. 357. 
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circuit the Piraeus and the other ports, which could 
contain four hundred ships of war. These lines 
being connected with the long walls, which were 
forty stadia in length, united the Piraeus with the 
city. But, during the many wars in which the 
Athenians had been engaged, they were demo- 
lished, and th^ Piraeus is now reduced to a few 
hatntations, which stand round the ports and the 
temple of Jupiter Soter. (IX. p. 395.) The temple 
alluded to by the geographer is doubtless the same 
described by Pausanias as the temenus of Minerra 
and Jupiter, in which were deposited the statues of 
these two deities in brass. That of Minerva was 
an admirable work by Cepfaissodotus. (Pausan. At- 
tic 1. Plin. XXXIV. 8.) The arsenal, erected and 
supplied by the architect Philo, was said to suffice 
for the equipment of a thousand ships. (Plin. Hist. 
Nat. VII. 37. Strab. IX. 395. Cicer. de Orat. 1. 14. 
Vitaruv. Praef. 1. VII.) It was destroyed by Sylla. 
(Appian. Bell. Mithr. c. 41.) 

The maritime bazar or emporium was called ^^acra 
Macra Stoa, and was situated near the sea. Behind 
it was a statue of Jupiter, and one of the Athenian 
demos, by Leochares. The temple of Venus of 
Cnidos, built by Conon after his naval victory over 
the Lacedaemonians of that city, was also situated 
on the shore. There was likewise another shrine 
consecrated to Venus named Aparchus, by Themi- 
stodes. (SchoL Hermog. de Form. Or.) 

The agora named Hippodameia was at a greater Hi^KMia. 
disstaoce from the coast ; it was so called from Hip- ™* * ***"** 
podamus, a Milesian, who had been employed by 
Themistocles to fortify the Piraeus, and to lay out 
its streets as well as those of the capital. (Aristot. 
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Pdiit. IL* 8. Harpocr. v. 'Lntia/jueJa.) Mttitioii of 
this agorA occurs also in XeDophoD, Hell. II. 4. De- 
mosthenes in Timoth. p. 1190. and Andoddes de 
Myster. p. S3. 

JDeigma. The place called Deigma seems to have answered 
the purpose of an exchange or niiart, where goods 
were exhibited for sale. (Xen. HelL V. 1^ 18. Lys. 
Qrat. adv. Tisid. ap. Dionys. Hal. p. 986. Harpocr. 

Senngiiim. V. £u0yfAa.) The Serangium was a public bath. 
Issesus de Philoct. Haer. p. 59- Harpocr. v. ^pay^ 

Fhryattyi. ytcv.) The Phreattys was a cx>urt of justice which 
took o^izance of murders when the party accused 
having been acquitted for an involuntary act was 
now tried for a voluntary crime. The defendant in 
this case was ordered to plead on board a ship, 
while the judges heard him from the shore. (De^ 
mbsth. in Aristbcr. p. 646. Pausan. Attic. 28. 

ThMtnim. Some ruins of a theatre, mentioned by Xenophon, 
(Hell. II. 4.) and in an inscription cited by Chandler, 
(Inscr. Ant. p. 72.) with a few vestiges belonging to 
the Hippodameia agora, are all that remain of the 
magnificent edifices which once adorned the Piraeus 
and its harbours^. 

The port of Piraeus was subdivided into three 

Canthanis Icsscr havcHs, named Cantharus, Aphrodisium, and 

portus. 2ea, The former was appropriated to dock-yards 
for the construction and repairs of ships of war. 
(Aristoph. Pac. 144. ubi vid. Schol. Plut. Vit. Phoc.) 
This was probably the innermost of the three basins. 

Aphrodi- Apbrodisium seems to have been the middle or great 

nmnpor- jj^j.|jQyj,^ (Schol. Aristoph. loc. cit.) and Zea the 
ea portus. Qutgj.mQgj.^ gQ Called from the grain which the Athe- 

« Leake's Topogr. of Athens, p. 324. 
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iiiaD» imparted from the Hellespont and other parts, 
and deposited in storehouses erected there for that 
purpose, (Hesych. v. Zka. Cf. Thuc. VIII. 90/) The 
entrance to the Piraeus was formed on one side by 
the point of land called Eetioneia, on the other 
by Cape Alcimus. Eetioneia, as we are informed Eetioneia. 
by Thucydides, was fortified towards the close of 
the Peloponnesian war by the council of Four Hun- 
dred, with a view of commanding the entrance of 
the harbour, and admitting, if necessary, the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet. They erected also a large building, 
in which they caused all imported com to be depo- 
sited. (Thuc, VIII. 90. Harpocr. v. 'H€T/«ve/a.) Eetio- 
neia, according to col. Leake, was that projecting 
part of the coast which runs westward from the 
north side of the entrance into the Piraeus, and is 
now called Trapexona^. Piraeus itself is known by 
the name of Part Drako^ or Leone^ derived from a 
colossal figure of a lion in white marble, which once 
stood upon the breach, but was removed by the Ve- 
netians in 1687.^ 

The port of Munychia was so called, as it is said, Munychia 
from Munychus, an Orchomenian, who, having been ^ 
expelled from Boeotia by the Thracians, settled at 
Athens. (Diod. Sic. Frag. VII.) Strabo describes it 
as a peninsular hill, connected with the continent 
by a narrow neck of land^ and abounding with hol- 
lows, partly natural and partly the work of art. 
When it had been enclosed by fortified lines, con- 
necting it with the other ports, Munychia became 

^ For a full and accurate ac- graphy of Athens, p. 3 12. 

count of the present state of, s Topogr. of Athens, p. 319. 

the Pireeus, and its three sub- *• Id. p. 309. 
divisions, see Leakeys Topo- 
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a nii0VHpoietatt position from tM sitiaiM::^ af- 
fixrded to these maritime depeodencies ef Athens^ 
and accordingly we find it always mentioned as the 
point which was most particularly guarded when 
any attack was apprehended on the side of the sea. 
(Thuc. VIII. 92. Xen. HeU. II. 4. Diod. Sic. XIV. 
414. et XVIII. 757. Plut. Phoc.) 

^des The only buildings of note belonging to Munychia 

were a temple of Diana, (Pausan. Attic. 1.) appa- 
rently a Doric edifice, from the vestiges which are 

Bendi. supposed to belong to its the Bendideium, also sa- 

deium. 

cred to Diana Bendidia, (Xen. HeU. II. 4.) and the 
Theatrum theatre of Bacchus, of which some ruins are to be 

Dionysia- 

cam. seen on the north-east side of the peninsula, looking 
down upon the port of Munychia^. (Thuc. VIII. 98. 
Lys. in Agorat. p. 464.) The whole peninsula 
abounds with remains of walls, excavations in the 
rocks for the foundations of buildings, and other 
traces of ancient habitations^ 

Aidmus Cape Alcimus, according to Plutarch, was a head- 

promonto- ■■■ t*. . 

num. land near the entrance of Piraeus, close to which 
was to be seen the tomb of Themistocles, built in 
the shape of an altar. (Vit. Themist. Cf. Pausan. 
Attic. 1.) This point of land appears to form the 
extreme projection of the Munychian promontory to 
the west. The harbour of Munychia, which is nearly 
<drcular, is known to the Greeks of the present day 
by the name of Stratioki. 

Phaierum. Phalcrum, as we have already observed, was the 
most ancient of the Athenian ports ; but after the 
erection of the docks in the Piraeus it ceased to be 
of any importance in a maritime point of view. It 

* Leake*s Topogr. of Athens, '^ Id. p. 325. 

p. 325. Ud. p.326. 
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wsa^JMfvmitj enclosed within the fortificalaoDS of 
Thedmtodes, and gave its name to the southern- 
most of the. long walls, by means of which it was 
connected with Athens. Pausanias notices in this 
demus, belonging to the tribe Antiochis, a temple 
of Ceres» and another of Minerva Sciras, (cf. Plut. 
ViL Thes.) also a temple of Jupiter at some distance 
from the shore. Here were, besides, altars sacred 
to the Unknown Gods, (cf. Act. Apost. xvii. 23. 
Diogeti^ Laert. Vit. Epimen. Philostr. Apollon. Tyan. 
VI. 2.) the sons of Theseus, the hero Phalerus, and 
Androgeus son of Minos, (Pausan, Attic. 1.) and 
the tomb of Aristides. (Plut. Vit. Aristid.) Phale- 
rum supplied the Athenian market with abundance 
of the little fish named aphyae, so often mentioned 
by the comic writers. (Aristoph. Acham. 901. Av, 
76. Athen. VII. 8. Aristot. Hist. Anim. VI. 15.) 
The lands around it were marshy, and produced 
very fine cabbages. (Hesych. v. ^akripiKoi, Xen. 
(Econ. c. 19.) The modern name of Phalerum is 
Porto Fanari. 

Having now terminated the description of Athens, 
with its suburbs and dependencies, I shall proceed 
to give some account of the coast of Attica, to the 
west of Pirsus, as far as the Megarean frontier, and 
afterwards of that more extensive portion situated 
to the east of Phalerum, which terminates on the 
Boeotian frontier near the mouth of the Asopus. 

Beyond Eetioneia was the port Phoron of Strabo, Phoron 
(IX. p. 395.) and the little islands of Psyttaleia and EytSeia 
Atalante. The former is celebrated in history for Ataiante 
the destruction of a corps of Persians by the Greeks, 
under the command of Aristides, during the battle 

VOL. II. A a 
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of Salamis. (Herod. VIII. 76. 95.) Jlschylus reports 
that it 'was s^red to Pan : 

Beuotf ^viTOpfjLOs voiuah, ^v 6 fi^ixofog 

Hotv hfji^rsustj frovrlag Satriis hri, Pers. 4S3. 

(Cf. Pausan. Attic. 36.) It is now called lApso- 
coutaUa^. Atalante, which is close to it, retains 
the name of Talantaus^ In the same vicinity was 
Cynosnra. Cjdosum, mentioned bj the oracle delivered to the 
Athenians prior to ithe battle of Salamis. (Herod 
VIII. 76.) 

'AAX' hav 'ApriiuiSos yjg$9o^fWi Upav axn^v 

It is probably the cape which lies opposite to the 
north-eastern extremity of the Isle of Salamis, where 
there is a ferry for crossing over to that island^; 

CorydaUns Abovc this part of the coast rises mount Corydallus, 
now Daphni JSouni^f noticed by Strabo, together 

CorydaUus. with the dcmus of the same name. (IX. p. 395.) 
The latter, as we learn from Steph. Byz., belonged 
to the tribe Hippothoontis. (v. Ko/jySaAAo^, Hesych. 
ead. voc. Theophrast. ap. Athen. IX.) Mount Co- 
rydaUus is said to have been the haunt of the robber 
Procrustes. (Diod. Sic. IV. 181.) Sir W. GeU points 
out on the road from Athens to Scaramanga some 
ruins of a castle or fortress, and also the remains of 
a temple, indicating the site of a demos, which may 
possibly have been Corydallus^. 

Amphiaie We uow rcach the headland named Amphiale by 

promonto- 
rum. 

"^ French Strabo, t. III. p. p Wheler's Travels, t. 1. b. 

374. II. p. 375. 
n Geirs Itiner. p. 103. *i Itin. p. 102. 

ojtin. p. 103. 
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Strabo, who notices some stone quarries in its vici- 
nity. (IX. p. 395.) Sir W. GeU thinks it is the 
cape near which there is a tumulus, and the metochi 
of Daphne. At a little distance from the shore are 
the two islets named Pharmacus^e, in the largest of Pharma- 
which Circe was said to have been interred, (IX. SI£ "" 
p. 395. Steph. Byz. v. ^apfmKoxKKra :) they are now 
called Kyra^. Above this coast rises mount .^!lga-JEgaieos 
leus, from the summit of which Xerxes beheld the"^""' 
action of Salamis. (Herod. VIII. 90. Demosth. c. 
Timocr. p. 466.) According to Thucydides this 
mountain was situated to the left of the road from 
Athens to Eleusis. (II. 19. Cf. Schol. (Ed. Col. 1052. 
et Schol. iE^ch. Pers.) 

siri 06 Kpo fMUTirov nr oatpou 

AiyiXea) tvfMivrosj iyoov lueyav vstov «m}. 

Vet. Poet. ap. Suid. v. Mounrov. 

Dives et iGgaleos nemorum. 

Stat. Theb. XII. 630. 

Mount iElgaleus seems to be a continuation of Cory- 
dallus, stretching northwards into the interior of 
Attica. The modem name is Skaramanga. In its 
vicinity was the demus of Oie, or Oe, as we learn 
from the Scholiast of Sophocles on this passage of 
the poet * : 

*H TTOU Tov e^icffipov 
TliTpag vi^aSo^ iFikai(r 

^svyovTes afi,lWcns; CEd. Col. 1058. 

Hesychius, however, disapproves of the interpreta- 

' Chandler's Travels, t. II. his edition of the CEdipus Col. 
p. 220. 1061. p. 225. 

" See Dr. Elmsley's note in 
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tion of the Scholiast^ since the demus of Oie, as he 
asserts, was not in this direction. Stephanus Byz. 
assigns Oie to the tribe (Eneis, but Harpocration to 
that of Pandion. 
Thriasius Bcyond Amphiale was the Campus Thriasius, and 
Thna. the dcmus of Thria, from which it derived its name. 
(Strab. IX. p. 395.) Thucydides caUs it Thrio, 
when speaking of an invasion of Attica by the La- 
cedaemonians, under PUstoanax, before the Pelopon- 
nesian war. (I. 114. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Bpia.) 

The Thrasian plain is often mentioned by the 
writers of antiquity. (Herod. VIII. 7, 65. Thuc. II. 
19. Plut. Vit. Pelop. et Arat. Galen, de Dign. et 
Cur. An. Aff. Aristid. Leuctr. II.) We learn from 
Athenaeus that here was a temple dedicated to Phila, 
mother of Demetrius, under the name of Venus 
Phila, and the place itself was called by some Phi- 
laeum, out of compliment to that prince. (VI. 66.) 
Aristotle ascribed the fertility of the Thriasian plain 
to the effect of the south wind which blew from the 
sea. (Prob. XXVI. 17.) 
Rheiti. Before Thria were some small streams named 

Rheiti, which, as was supposed from their being 
salt, came from the Euripus of Chalcis. They were 
sacred to Ceres and Proserpine, and none but the 
priests were allowed to fish in these waters. (Pau- 
san. Attic. 38.) Thucydides reports, that a skirmish 
took place in the vicinity of the Rheiti, in the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, between the 
Athenian cavalry and that of the enemy. (II. 19.) 
Sir W. Gell speaks of the Rheiti as two salt lakes 
near the shore, on the right bank of which ran the 
ancient road from Eleusis to Athens ^ This was 

» Itiner. p. 33. Dodwell, t. I. p. 581. 
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usually termed the Sacred way, and as Pausanias 
describes at some length the monuments and other 
buildings on this route, it may be proper to insert 
here a summary notice of his observations. (Attic. 
86.) On quitting Athens, he points out the tomb 
of Anthemocritus, a herald, who was foully slain by 
the Megareans, (cf. Plut. Vit. Pericl.) and that of 
Molossus, who commanded some Athenian troops 
in an expedition into Euboea. Beyond is a spot 
named Sciron, from Scirus, a soothsayer of Dodona Sdrou lo- 
in the reign of Erechtheus ; a neighbouring torrent 
likewise bore his name. (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Efr/pov.) 
The tomb of Cephisodorus next follows, who was sent 
to Rome to demand succours against Philip son of 
Demetrius, and that of Themistocles, great grandson 
of the illustrious statesman of that name. Not far 
from these was the chapel of the hero Lacius, and 
the demus, called after him Lacia, or Laciadae. This Ladadse. 
place belonged to the tribe (Eneis, and derived some 
celebrity from being the birthplace of Miltiades. 
(Plut. Vit. Cimon. Cf. Hesych. et Steph. Byz. v. 
Aoucic&ou.) Pausanias notices here an altar dedicated 
to 2!ephyrus, and a temple of Ceres and Proserpine ; 
also the house of Phytalus, who having entertained 
the former goddess, she in return taught him the 
art of cultivating the fig. Sir W. Gell conceives 
that the present church of Agia Saba corresponds 
with the site of Laciadae''. A little further on, the 
Sacred road crossed the Cephissus, generally distin- ^p^s^us 
guished by the name of Atticus, to distinguish it 
firom the Cephissus which flowed near Eleusis. 
Strabo affirms that it took its source near the de- 

"Itiner. p. 31. 
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mus of Trinemeis, and, after flowing through the 
Attic plains, and passing under the long walls, dis- 
charged itself into the sea near Phalerum : he adds, 
that in summer it was nearly dry. (IX. p. 400.) In 
the (Edipus Coloneus it is described however as a 
perennial stream : 

..... ovo awnfot 

Kij^MTOu vofML^eg ^esSpooVy 

'AAA* alev en i^fjiMTt 

'12xuroxo$ Tred iaav einviirasTai — ver. 685. 

Gephyre. The road to Eleusis crossed the river at a spot named 
Gephyre, where, according to Strabo, certain jokes 
were practised on passengers during the time of the 
mysteries. (IX. p. 400. Cf. Etym. M. v. re^tz/^eZV.) 
The Cephissus appears to have changed its ancient 
bed, being now divided into several branches, and 
the water is at present almost entirely drawn off 
for the irrigation of the surrounding gardens and 
olive grounds^. 

On crossing the river, Pausanias notices the altar 
of Jupiter Milichius, and the small temple of a hero 
named Cyamites, also the monument erected by 
Harpalus the Macedonian to his wife, which sur- 
passed in magnificence every structure of the kind 
in Greece. Beyond was a temple dedicated to Ce- 
res, Proserpine, Minerva, and Apollo, by the de- 
scendants of Cephalus. This stood at the foot of a 

Poeciius mountain named Poecilus. The road here traversed 
a narrow defile called the Mystic gap, fjjjaTiKrj eiaohg. 
(Istr. ap. Schol. Soph. (Ed. Col. 1059.) Near the 
monastery of Daphne, as sir W. Gell informs us, 

^ Cell's Itiner. p. 31. 
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stbod^ in the year 1800, three Ionic columns belong- 
ing to the temple, mentioned by Pausianias, which 
are now in the British Museum y. 

The temple of Venus, which the same writer 
{daces in this vicinity, still remains with its peribo- 
lus. It was small, and of the Doric orders 

Beyond the Rheiti was the palace of Crocon, who croconis 
was said by some to be a son of Triptolemus, and ^^^ 
son-in-law of Celeus, (Pausan. Attic. 38. Harpocr. 
V. Koipoovileu. Bekker. Anecd. p. 273.) also the . tomb Eiimoipi 

* tumulus. 

of Eumolpus, who was said to be a son of Neptune, 
and to have come from Thrace to settle in Attica. 
His wars with Erechtheus, sovereign of that country, 
are celebrated in Grecian mythology. (Thuc. II. 15. 
Isocrat. Panath. Apollod. Bibl. III. 15, 4.) Pausa- 
nias reports that Erechtheus was slain in one of 
these contests, but others affirm that Eumolpus pe- 
rished. A treaty was however at length concluded^ 
by which it was determined that Eleusis, which had 
been occupied by the latter, should henceforth be 
subject to Athens, but still retain the privilege of 
celebrating the mysteries of Ceres, and it was fur- 
ther agreed that the descendants of Eumolpus should 
alone perform the sacred functions in the temple of 
the goddess. (Pausan. Attic. 38.) 

OS n^rviai (TBiuv^ rAv^vowtrai rlxij 

GvaroMTiv, coy xeii ^pvaia 

KA^j en) yXooa-(rct fiifiaxe 

llpoano?iODv Eu/xoXviSav. Soph. QSd. Col. 1050. 

(Cf. Thuc. VIII. 53. Schol, Soph, ad loc. cit.) 

la the same vicinity was the chapel of the hero Heroum 
Hippothoon, who gave his name to the tribe Hippo- thMuds. 

y Itiner. p. 32. ' Id. p. 32. 
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c^mmw Hnooatis. Pauanias then crooMs the Ehiwiiiiiian Ce- 

Slcmtiiiiiis 

iL jltaams9 whidb is a more coosidaraUe stream than 

the farmer river of that name. Sir W. GeH ob» 



serves^ that, being divided at present into many 
raiall branches, it often inmidates this part of the 
plain; the road is raised above the marsh, and 
paved*. Close to the Cej^iissus was a spot named 

^rinefuh Erineus, whore Fiuto is said to have descended into 
the earth when carrying off Proserpine. (Paosan. 
Attic. 88.) 

Bieusfs. Eleusis d^ved its name from a hero, whom some 
affirmed to be the son of Mercury, but others of 
Ogygus. (Pausan. Attic. 38. Cf. Aristid. Rhet. E- 
kus. t. I. p. 257.) Its origin is certainly of the 
highest antiquity, as it appears to have already 
existed in the time of Cecrops, (Strab. IX. p. 3970 
but we are not informed by whom or at what pe- 
riod the worship of Ceres was introduced there. 
Eusebius places the building of the first temple in 
the reign of Pandion, (Chronic. II. p. 66.) but ac- 
cording to other authors it is more ancient. (Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I. p. 381. Tatian. ad Grace, c. 61.) 
Celeus is said to have been king of Eleusis when 
Ceres first arrived there. 

Tlptv y 0T8 h^ KeXsolo doufpovo$ 7x6To $o5fta, 
*^0$ TOT 'EXwa-lvog fluofo'a ijj xolgavos ^sv. 

HoM. Hymn. Cer. 96. 

aXX' ocTFUvevSe itja)heo$ lv$o$i vijoD 

'^Horai, *KXsv(nvo$ xpavaov TrroXleipov i)(ouaa. Id. 356. 

AsTf 6V, TpimoXiyLoo re, AwxXf i t6 'KXt^^lirvooj 

'EufioX'Trov re /3/]}, KeXsco i\ ^y^ro^i XmooVj 

Apy^fjLoavyy^v 6* i§pm, xa) eTri^pahv opytu Tsoffw* Id. 474. 

The temple of Eleusis was burnt by the Persian 

* Itiner. p. 34. 
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army in the invasion of Attica, (Herod. IX. 65.) 
but was rebuilt^ under the administration of Peri- 
cdes, by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon. 
Strab. IX. p. 395. Plut. Vit. Pericl.) Strabo states 
that the mystic cell of this celebrated edifice was 
capable of containing as many persons as a theatre. 
A portico was afterwards added by Demetrius Pha- 
lereus^ who employed for that purpose the architect 
Philo. " The vestibule appears to have been an 
** exact copy of the Propylaeum in the acropolis. 
^^ It had six Doric columns in each front, and was 
entered by a flight of steps ; the interior was sus- 
tained by six columns of the Ionic order. The 
temple itself was a cell about 175 feet square; 
** the columns, twelve in number, were of the Doric 
'^ order, and more than six feet in diameter ; the 
^' inside was sustained by a number of smaller co- 
** lumns." Within the temple was a colossal statue 
of Ceres, the bust of which was removed in 1802 
by Dr. Clarke, and brought to England. This mag- 
nificent structure was entirely destroyed by Alaric. 
A. D. 396, (Eunap. Vit. Soph. p. 75.) and has ever 
since remained in ruins. As the mysteries of Eleusis 
have been largely treated of by several authors, I 
shall content myself with referring the reader to 
their accounts of the religious ceremonies and su- 
perstitions practised here^. 

Besides the temple of Ceres, Pausanias mentions 
those of Triptolemus, Diana Propylaea, and Nep- 
tune; also the threshing-floor of Triptolemus, and 
the well named Callichorus, where the Eleusinian 

^ Meursii Eleusin. Op. t. IL Recherches sur les Myst. s. 3. 
p. 457. Chandler's Travels, t. p. 86. 
II. c. 40. p. 221. Sainte Croix, 
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women first met to odebrate the praise ct the god- 
dess* (Attic. 38.) Some traces of the tem{de of 
Diana are observable in the churdi aiSL Zaeharias^ 
which is aknost entirely composed of andent finag- 
ments. ^ The temple of Neptune was probably 
^ near the sea, where several traces appear com- 
^ posed of the dark EHeusinian marble. The founda- 
** tions of the ancient mole are still visible^." 

Eleusis, though so considerable and important a 
place^ was classed among the Attic demi. (Strab. 
IX. p. 395.) It belonged to the tribe Hippothoon- 
tis. (Steph. Byz. y. 'EAcver/V.) Livy speaks of the 
citadel as being a fortress of some strength, com- 
prised within the sacred precincts of the temple, 
(XXXI. 25. Cf. ScyL Peripl. p. 21.) and Mr. Dod- 
well observes that the acropolis was elevated iqxm 
a rocky ridge which rises to the north of the temple 
of Ceres. Some ancient foundations of an irr^ular 
style support a superstructure of modem ruins^. 
Eleusis, now called Lesina, is an inconsiderable vil- 
lage, inhabited by a few Albanian Christians^. 

We have seen that the Thriasian plain formed 
part of the Eleusinian district ; another portion was 
Rarius designated by the name of Rarius Campus. 

'E^ y upoL 'Fipiov 106, ^gpg<r/3iov oiiap apovprig 
To 'Jrp)yy oLTup tots y ouri ^epecfitov^ aXKoL exijAov 

*E(rT)ixs< votvoLfvXXov, HoM. Hymn. Cer. 450. 

It was in this plain that Ceres was first said to have 
sown com. (Pausan. Attic. 38.) Dodwell observes, 

<^ Dodwell, t. I. p. 584. The within a wreath of ears of 

same writer observes that the corn. 

coins of Eleusis are common j ^ See the Uned. Antiq. of 

they represent Ceres drawn by Attica, published by the Dilett. 

dragons or serpents. The in- Society, 
scription is EAET21. i»r EAET. <= Chandler's Travels, c. -12. 
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that the soil, though arid, still produces abundant 
harvests ^ In the vicinity of Eleusis we must place 
the demus Scambonidae, which is chiefly deserving s<»mbo. 
of notice as the birthplace of Aldbiades. (Plut. Vit. 
Aldb.) It belonged to the tribe Leontis, and pos* 
sessed a forum', and a street called MvpfMjKog arpoarog^ 
from the hero Myrmex. (Harpocr. v. l,KaiAl3wiiat, 
Hesych. v. MvpfxrjKog arpexKo^^ Aristoph. Vesp. 81. 
Bockh. Corp. Inscr. Attic.) As Pausanias unites the 
mention of this demus with the story of Crocon, it 
was probably situated near the Cephissus. Sir W. 
Gell thinks it was not far from Stephanie, 

At some distance from the coast, and towards 
Megara, Pausanias notices the Anthian well, where Anthius 
Ceres was reported to have sat down after the rape^""^" 
of Proserpine ; the chapel of Meganira; the tumulus 
of the Argive chiefs interred by Theseus ; the monu- 
ment of Alope ; and the Palaestra of Cercyon. (Pau- Cercyonis 
san. Attic. 39.) Between Eleusis and Megara flowed ^^^ 
a small torrent named lapis, which, according toiapisfl. 
Scylax, formed the limit between the territory of 
the latter city and Attica, (p. 21. Cf. Callim. ap. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'lowriV.)* This stream must have de- 
scended from the mountain of Kerata, which, as 
Strabo affirms, divided the two states from each 
other. (IX. p. 394. Cf. Acesod. ap. Plut. Vit. The- 
mist.) Diodorus Siculus speaks of an action fought 
in its vicinity between the Athenians and Mega- 
reans, in which the former were victorious. (XIII. 
365.) The Kerata are represented by Wheler as 
'two homed peaks, on the summit of which is a 
ruined tower ; they still preserve their ancient nameK 

f Class. Tour, t. I. p. 583. '• Travels, t. II. b. III. p. 

8 Itiner. p. 19. 24. and 23, 521 . Chandler, ch. 42. 
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Saiamis Opposite the Elettsiniaii coast was the island of 

Salamis, said to have derived its name from Saiamis, 
mother of the Asopus. (Pausan. Attic. 35.) It was 
also anciently called Sciras and Cychrea, from the 
heroes Scirus and Cjchreus, and Pityussa, from its 
abounding in firs. (Strab. IX. p. 593.) It had been 
already celebrated in the earliest period of Grecian 
history from the colony of the Madds^, who settled 
there before the siege of Troy. (Strab. loc. cit.) 

Alas 8* Ix 'Sakxfuvos aysv ^voxatBeoca v^aj — 

II. B. 567. 

6751 ouo Efts vrnoa y ouToog 

'^EXtojxoi iv SaXa/xTvi ysvio'ton rs, Tgu^ifisv re. 

II. H. 198. 
Soph. Aj. 134. 

nacriv TreplfavTOs usi. Id. 596. 

The possession of Saiamis, as we learn from Strabo, 
was once obstinately contested by the Athenians 
and Megareans; and he affirms that both parties 
interpolated Homer, in order to prove from his 
poems that it had belonged to them. (IX. p. 394.) 
Having been occupied by Athens, it revolted to 
Megara, but was again conquered by Solon, or, ac- 
cording to some, by Pisistratus. (Plut. Solon.) From 
this period it appears to have been always subject 
to the Athenians. 

On the invasion of Xerxes they were induced to 
remove thither with their families, in consequence 
of a prediction of the oracle, which pointed out this 
island as the scene of the defeat of their enemies. 
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(Herod. VIII. 56.) and soon after, by the advice of 
Themistocles, the whole of the naval force of Greece 
was assembled in the bay of Salamis. Meanwhile 
the Persian fleet stationed at Phalerum held^ coun- 
cil, in which it was determined to attack the Greeks, 
who were said to be planning their flight to the 
Isthmus. The Persian ships accordingly were or- 
dered to surround the island during the night, with 
a view of preventing their escape. In the morning 
the Grecian galleys moved on to the attack, the 
.S^ginetans leading the van, seconded by the Athe- 
nians, who were opposed to the Phoenician ships, 
while the Peloponnesian squadron was engaged with 
the lonians. The Persians were completely de- 
feated, and retired in the greatest disorder to Pha- 
lerum; notwithstanding which, Xerxes is said to 
have made demonstrations of an intention to renew 
the action, and with that intent to have given orders 
for joining the island of Salamis to the continent by 
a mole. The following night, however, the whole of 
his fleet abandoned the coast of Attica, and with- 
drew to the Hellespont. (Herod. VIII. 83.) 

nx^ouo'f Vixpaov ^vcifOTfuo^ efdapfjiivoov 
'S,aKoL[uvo$ axTa) vas re ispwrywpoi roirog, 

iEscH. Pers. 277. 

avTOf, opioiielora vaurai; 

*Avapl6iJiMV otvdpcov ^ahal^ievTt fovco, 

PiND. ISTHM. V. 61. 

A trophy was erected to commemorate this splendid 
victory on the isle of Salamis, near the temple of 
Diana, and opposite to Cynosura, where the strait 
is narrowest. Here it was seen by Pausanias, (At- 
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tic. 30.) and some of its vestiges were observed by 
sir W. Gell, who reports that it consisted of a co- 
lumn on a circular base. Many of the marbles are 
in the sea\ 

The church of St. NicoUis is supposed to occupy 
the site of the temple dedicated to Cychreus, who 
was said to have assisted the Athenian ships during 
the engagement. (Pausan. Attic. 36.) 

"'EppavTM. MscH. Pers. 676. 

(Cf. Lycophr. 450.) Stephanus Byz. (v. Kxfxp^Tog) 
Cychreus mentions a villa^^e of Salamis named Cychreus. 

V1G118. *^ 

Strabo informs us that the island contained two 
Urbs Saia. citics ; the more ancient of the two, which was - si- 
^nova. tuated on the southern side, and opposite to iSgina, 
was deserted in his time. The other stood in a 
bay, formed by a neck of land which advanced to- 
wards Attica. (IX. p. 393.) Pausanias remarks that 
the city of Salamis was destroyed by the Athenians, 
in consequence of its having surrendered to the Ma- 
cedonians when the former people were at war with 
Cassander; there still remained, however, some 
ruins of the agora, and a temple dedicated to Ajax. 
Chandler states that the walls may still be traced, 
and appear to have been about four miles in circum- 
ference. " The level space between them is now 
" covered with green corn. The port is choked 
" with mud, and partly dry. Among the scattered 
" marbles are some with inscriptions. One is of 
great antiquity, before the introduction of the 
Ionic alphabet. On another, near the port, the 
name of Solon occurs. This renowned lawgiver 

' Itiner. p. 303. 
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^' was a native of Salamis, and a statue of him was 
" erected in the market-place, with one hand co-* 



" vered by his vest, the modest attitude in which 
*• he was accustomed to address the people of 
^^ Athens. An inscription on black marble was also 
" copied in 1676 near the ruin of a temple, pro- 
« bably that of Ajax V 

The river Boccarus, as Strabo reports, Aowed^ocaums 
through the island. (IX. 394.) Lycophron also 
speaks of it : 

'O |X6V, TFUTpog fiO[ji,fcii(riv ^Kao'Tprjiiiyos 

Kv^viog avTpooVf 3a))cipou re va^uuTwv, ver. 450. 

Strabo elsewhere states that there was another 
stream named Cephissus in Salamis. (IX. p. 424.) Cephissus 
Opposite to Megara was a promontory called Bu-Budoms 
dorus, with a fortress upon it, which was taken by num et 
a Lacedaemonian fleet under Brasidas, who sailed 
from Megara with the design of surprising the Pi- 
raeus. (Thuc. II. 94. et III. 51. Diod. Sic. XII. 312. 
Steph. Byz. v. Boi®«jOov.) Strabo mentions it as a 
mountain of Salamis. (X. p. 446.) Sir W. Grell must 
be mistaken in supposing Budorus to be opposite to 
JBgina, as it was certainly on the side towards Me- 
gara. He himself informs us, that " on the hill be- 
hind the monastery of the Phanagic Phanero- 
meni, opposite the ferry to Megara, are the re- 
" mains of a very ancient fortress or city, whence 
" there is a fine view towards Corinth '." This no 
doubt was Budorus or Budorum. 

Salamis, according to the Greek geographers, 
measured seventy or eighty stadia in length, or be- 
tween nine and ten miles. (Strab. IX. p. 393.) Its 

^ Chandler, t. II. ch. 46. ' Itiner. p. 304. Dodwell, t. 

See also GelPs Itiner. p. 303. I. p. 579. 
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present name is Colouri, which is that of the prin- 
cipal town "". 

We must now return to the Piraeus, in order to 
describe the portion of the Attic coast which lies to 
the east of that port. 
CoUaspro- About twcntv Stadia from Phalerum was the pro- 

monto- ^ * 

num. montory of Colias, whither the wrecks of the Per- 
sian ships were said to have been carried after the 
battle of Salamis, an event foretold by the Athenian 
augur Lysistratus : 

KooXiileg te yvvaix,ss Iper/xoicn ppi^ovai, 

(Herod. VIII. 96. Pausan. Attic. 1.) Strabo seems 
to place Colias more to the south-east, near Ana- 
phlystus. (IX. 398.) Here was a temple conse- 
crated to Venus Colias, and the goddesses named 
Genetyllides. (Pausan. loc. dt. Strab. loc. cit. Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 53. et Schol.) Colias was also cele- 
brated for its earthern-ware. (Plut. de Audit, t. VI. 
p. 153. Etym. M. et Suid.) This promontory, I 
believe, still retains its ancient name, though it is 
occasionally designated by that of Trispyrgoi^. 
Aiimus. In the same vicinity we should place the demus 
Alimus, the birthplace of Thucydides. (Marcell. Vit. 
Thucyd.) It is alluded to by Aristophanes, Av. 
496. 

Kayco vofji.ia'ois op6pov h^wpovv *AX*jxoOvra5f — 

Pausanias notices here a temple of Ceres Thesmo- 
phorus and Proserpine. (Attic. 31. Clem. Alex. 
Protrept.) From Demosthenes we learn that it 
was thirty-five stadia from Athens, (in Eubul.) It 
belonged to the tribe Leontis. (Steph. Byz. v. 'AA/- 
fjLov^.) Some vestiges of the ancient name may still 

™ Gell's Itiner. p. 303. Dod- « Stuart's Map of Attica, t. 

well, t. I. p. 578. III. p. xiv. 
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be traced ip that of Myssia or Mysta. Sir W. Gell 
remarks, ** that from Phalerum there is a pleasant 
".roa4 along the beaqh to Cape Colias, where at 
" My^^9 or MystoLj there is one capital, either of 
" the temple of Venus or that of Ceres. Here the 
*• sea is nearest to the city of Athens °." 

|n this maritime district were probably also the 
demi of Xypete and Thymoetadae, which are said to Xypete. 
I^aye formed a Tetracomia, or community of four 
boroughs, with Piraeus and Phalerum. (J. Poll. IV. 
105.P) Xypete, according to an ancient tradition, 
once bore the name of Troy, having been founded 
by the Trojan Teucer. (Strab. XIII. p. 604. Phano- 
dem. ap. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. I. Steph. Byz. v. 
Tpoia.) It belonged to the Cecropian tribe. (Har- 
pocr. V. Hvvci^, Plut. Pericl. Lycurg. p. 152. Plato 
ap. Laert. p. 188. et Psephism. ap. Laert. p. 371. 
Demosth. p. 1356.) 

Thymoetadae was assigned to the tribe Hippo- ThymcB. 
thoontis. (Harpocr. v. QvfMiToiiai. Cf. Aristoph. 
SchoL ad Vesp. 1133.) 

From Plutarch's Life of Theseus we learn it was 
situated dose to the sea. The people of this bo- 
rough were accused of being litigious. (£tym. M. 

Ecchelidae was another demus on this part of the EcheUd». 
coast, since we are told by Hesychius that it stood 
not far from the temple of Hercules^ which was 
common to the Tetracomia of which we have just 
spoken. Here was an hippodromus, in which, ac- 
cording to the same lexicographer, gymnastic games 

° Itiner. p. 100. p See Bockh Corp. Inscr. I. 1. p. 123. 

VOL. II. B b 
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were celebrated during the Panathanaic festivaL (v. 

'ExcAiSoi. Etym. M. v. "ErxfXog.) 

iExone. Continuing along the sea-shore we find .£xone, 
(Strab. IX. p. 398.) whose inhabitants are often 
charged by comic writers with being addicted to 
slander and calumny ; from which circumstance the 
verb cu^uvcvetTdai was used as synonymous with 
l3Xa<T(f)^[A^iv. (Steph, Byz. v. Ai|«v/a, Harpocr. v. Ai^co 
vug ) iExone was celebrated also for the excellence 
of its mullets. 

jUrST* auToov S* eMv eKirpeirslg ^wnv 

Af ^avdo^wTsSf a$ xkiBatv Ai^eovixhg 
Uourmv &plirra$ ev Tovoig iraiBeuBTou. 
Aig xa) ieoiv Tf/x£o<riv ^oocpopov xopi^v, 
AeiTvcov Ztuv ifiiMcoavi dmpa vavrlXot. 

Nausice, ap. Athen. VII. 127. 

OpS* Al^avW epv6p6^a)v Mietv en 

T^iyXjjy. Cbatin. ap. eund. 

<C£ J. Poll. VI. C. 10, Suid. v. Al^mi^a rp^Xrjv.) 
Tpavg TLg KUKoXoyog €k ^voTv Al^coveoiv, Comicus apud 
Lexicograph. Sangerman; verte patre et matre 
" ^xonensibus^." (Plat. I. 387. 355. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 890. iEIian. Var. Hist. IV. 25. Demosth. p. 
1353.) Stuart informs us that the name of Aaaona 
is still attached to this ancient site. Contiguous to 
Hai8BiExo-it was another demus, which took its name of Hal^e 
from some salt-works situated on the coast. It was 
also called Halae jExonides, from the demus of 
^xone, in order to distinguish it from another 
Halae near Marathon. (Steph. Byz. v. 'AW. C£ 
^schin. Ep. ad Ctes. Schol. Callim. Hymn. Dian. 
173. Xen. Hell. II. 4, 24.) Hate iExonides formed 

'1 A MS. note of Dr. Elmsley. 
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part of the Cecropian tribe. (Steph. Byz. v. 'AXai) 
In Dodwell we find the following note on the site 
of this demus. " We passed several tumuli of small 
•• stones, and some imperfect traces of antiquity, 
'^ and in an hour and ten minutes from Bari came 
« to the remains of an extensive city, perhaps the 
*• Halai Aixonides^" 

Further on was Anagyrus, a demus of the tribe Anagynu. 
Erechtheis, (Strab. IX. p. 390.) which was said to 
take its name from a plant called Anagy rus, that 
emitted a fetid odour on being touched ; which gave 
rise to the proverb 'Avayvjoov Ktveh. 

*0 yam 'Aviyvpog fioi x6xivijo"9ai Soxsi. 

Aristoph. Lys. 68. 

(Cf. Hesych. v. 'Avayi/pao-zof, Diogenian. Cent. I. 25. 
Zenob. Cent. II. 55.) We collect from the comic 
writers cited by Athenaeus that Anagyrus was on 
the sea-coast : 

'O 8e jXEV *Avoiyvgaa'ios if^oog lari o'oi^ 
^Ov ovi* 6 ^IKos M.uv!(rKog Moi 6 XaXxitevg. 

Plat. Com. ap. Athen. VIII. 33. 

Kat ^AvayvpovvToiev tous xopaxiwvTag. 

Archipp. ap. eund. VII. 138. 

Eumenes the Athenian, who most distinguished 
himself in the battle of Salamis, was of Anagjrrus. 
(Herod. VIII. 93.) 

Pausanias notices a temple of Cybele in this de- 
mus, (Attic. 31.) the position of which is fixed by 
Chandler at the foot of mount Hymettus, and to 
the south of ^xone. " We came," says that tra- 
veller, " to the site of a considerable town, some ter- 
** race walls of the species called incertum remain- 

^ T. 1. p. 556. 
B b 2 
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" ing. Beyond there is a church. We found some 
fragments of inscriptions fixed in the wall, and 
one of my companions afterwards copied a sepul- 
chral marble, recording a person of Anagyrus, 
which it is probable was the name of the place. 
The terrace perhaps was the site of the temple of 

« the Mother of the Gods V 

Between JEjione and Anagyrus was a headland 
Zoster pro- named Zoster, which consisted of several slender 

monto- 

rium. points extending into the sea, according to the de- 
scription given of them by Herodotus, who relates 
that Xerxes' fleet, after the disaster of Salamis, on 
coming in sight of these points, mistook them for 
ships. (VIII. 107. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 398. Xen. HeU. 
V. 1, 9.) Pausanias reports that this cape was sa- 
cred to Latona, Diana, and Apollo. (Pausan. Attic. 
31. Steph. Byz. v. Ztoar^p.) It is now called SCa^ 

Prospaita. likes\ In this vicinity was Prospalta, a demus of 
the tribe Acamantis, where was a temple of Ceres 
and Proserpine. (Paus. Att. 31. Cf Isaei Orat. de 
Agn. Haer. p. 298. Demosth. p. 1071.) Eupolis 
wrote a comedy, entitled, the Men of Prospalta, 
UpoaTrdXTiot, Cf. Etynil M. v. Apva^apvev. Phot. v. 
YlpoarTtaknoi, Steph. Byz. HpoWoATa.) Stuart informs 
us that the site of this demus yet retains the name 
of Paleospata^. 

Opposite to jExone, as we find from Strabo, was 

Hydmsa the little island Hydrusa, now Camhonisi^. He 
also places off Cape Zoster that of Phaura, now 
Flegay. (IX. p. 398.) 

Thorse. Beyoud Zoster was Thorae, as we learn from the 

« Travels, t. II. ch. 31 . " Map of Attica, t. III. p. xiv. 

t Chandler's Travels, t. II. '^ Chandler, t. II. c. 3 1 . 

ch. 3 1 . y Geirs Itiner. p. 89. 
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same geographer. (IX. p. 398.) It belonged to the 
tribe Antiochis. (Harpocr. et Steph. Byz. v. 60/90/.) 
Stuart is indined to identify Thorae with the ruins 
which exist near the village of Sari, about six 
hours and a half from Surium', but Dodwell sup- 
poses it to have been situated more to the south ^ 
This traveller observes, " that the whole of the coast 
from Sunium to Athens seems to have been thickly 
inhabited and peopled with towns, villages, and 
temples. The traces of antiquity do not by any 
means occur so frequently on the eastern coast of 
** Attica." Lampra, which follows next in Strabo's Lam^n 
description of the Attic coast, was divided into the Su^v.^ 
Lower and Upper Lampra, the one situated on the 
coast, the other at some distance above it, (Hesych. 
V. Aa/Mrpd ;) both formed part of the tribe Erech- 
theis. The name of the people appears to have been 
indiflFerently written AafAvpel^ and AafMnrpeT^. (Har- 
pocr. V. Aa/ATFTpeT^f Isaeus, p. 72. Lysias, p. 420. Dem. 
p. 743. et 1360. Chandl. LXXJ. Marm. Oxon. LII. 

Phot. W. AafAvpai, AafLvprng, Aa/Avrpig^,) Lampra was 

the place to which Cranaus fled from Amphictyon ; 
and his monument was still to be seen there in the 
time of Pausanias. (Attic. 31.) The name of Zjam^ 
brica now serves to point out the situation of the 
upper town of Lampra, at some distance from the 
sea, in the chain of Hymettus^. 

Beyond was the demus of ^Egilia^ (Strab. IX.iEgma. 
p. 398.) so called from a hero named iElgilus. The 

« Ant. of Attica, t. III. p. 9. t. III. p. xiv. Dodwell, t. I. p. 

a T. I. p. 548. GelPs Itiner. 547. 
p. 87. ^ It is generally allowed that 

^ MS. note of Dr. Elmsley in Strabo we ought to read At- 

on the Attic Demi. yiXiiU for AlytviT^, 

^ Stuart's Antiq. of Athens, 

Bb3 
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figs of this place were said to be the finest in Attica. 
(Athen. XIV. 67.) 

xa) ofK AlylXoo Ur^a^a rpdyyois 

'ASsTav. Theocr. Idyll, A. 147. 

(Demosth. in Neaer. p. 1363. *joa<7T»p Alytkevg, Har- 
pocr. et Steph. Byz. v. AlytXia, Chandl. LXXIX. 
CVI.) The inhabitants were enrolled in the tribe 
Antiochis. iEgilia probably stood near the present 
village of Elimbos, where there are some founda- 
tions, the indications of a demus^. 
Anaphiy- Anaphlystus was a town of some note, with a 
harbour and fortifications. (Scyl. Peripl. p. 21.) He- 
rodotus compares the shape of the Tauric Cherson- 
nese to the extreme portion of Attica, which would 
be comprised within a line drawn from Anaphly- 
stus to Thoricus, a port on the eastern coast. (IV. 
99.) This demus belonged to the tribe Antiochis. 
(Harpocr. v. 'Ava<^Ayo-To^, Aristoph. Ran. 450. et Ec- 
cles. 902. Strab. IX. p. 398. Pausan. Corinth. 30.) 
Xenophon, in his treatise on the revenue, recom- 
mended the erection of a fortress at Anaphlystus 
for the protection of the mines of Laurium. (Prov. 
p. 928 E. Steph.) The modern village of Ana^ 
phiso is supposed to represent the ancient Anaphly- 
stus ^ 

The point of land which forms one of the sides of 
Astypaiaea the harbour of Anaphiso is probably the cape Asty- 
promonto- p^j^^ ^^ Strabo. (IX. p. 398. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 

' AfjTVTTaXata.) Opposite is the island called by the 

Eieiisain- same author Eleusa, now Elissa. The Paneion, or 

sanctuary of Pan, alhided to by that geographer as 

^ Dodwell, t. 1. p. 547. ^ Gell's Itiner. p. 85. 
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being Dear Anaphlystus, is doubtless the grotto so 
minutely described by Chandler and Dodwelle^. 

Beyond Anaphlystus Strabo notices Azenia, a de-Azenia. 
mus of the tribe Hippothoontis. (Steph. Byz. v. 
'Ag^yviit, JEschin. p. 159. 532. 583. Demosth. p. 501.) 
The site of this place is probably near Alegrana^ 
where sir W. Gell observed several vestiges of an- 
cient habitations ^\ 

Laurium, celebrated for its silver mines, was aLaunum. 
range of hills extending from that part of the Attic 
coast which we have now reached to the promon- 
tory of Sunium, and from thence to the neighbour- 
hood of Port Riiftiy the ancient Prasiae on the 
eastern coasts Herodotus informs us that the pro- 
duce of these mines was shared among the Athe- 
nians, each of whom received ten drachmae ; but we 
are not informed whether this division took place 
annually. Themistocles, however, during a war with 
.S!lgina, advised them to apply this money to the 
construction of 200 galleys ; a measure which con- 
tributed in a great degree to the naval ascendency 
of the Athenians. (Herod. VII. 144.) Thucydides 
reports, that the Lacedaemonian army, in their se- 
cond invasion of Attica, advanced in this direction 
as far as Laurium. (II. 55.) The produce of the 
mines had already much diminished in the time of 
Xenophon. (Mem. III. 6, 5.) We collect from his 
account that they were then farmed by private per^ 
sons, who paid a certain sum to the republic in pro- 
portion to the quantity of ore they extracted ; but 

8Chandler*sTravels, t. Il.ch. ' Stuart's Antiq. of Attica^i 

32. Dodwell, t. I. p. 550. t. III. 

** Itiner. p. 84. 
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he strong^ J iifged the guve rai ncnt to take the woiks 
into their own hands, conoeivii^ that tfaej would 
bring a great accession of reireniie to the stale. (De 
Prov. p. 923. E. Steph.) These private estaUish- 

ments were called iffyairr^pta & raTg ifryvpeUif- (iEsdiin. 

in Timarch. p. 14.) Nicnas is said to have emplojed 
at one time 1000 slaves in the mines. (Xen. loc cit. 
Cf. Plut. Nic. Andodd. de Myst. Demosth. Qrat. 
de Chers. Pausan. Attic. 1. INod. Sic. V. c. 37.) 
Strabo informs us that the metallic veins were 
nearly exhausted when he wrote; a considerable 
quantity of silver, however, was extracted from the 
old scoriae, as the ancient miners were not nrach 
skilled in the art of smelting the ore. (Strab. DC 
p. 399'^) ^^ Mr. Hawkins, in his survey of this part 
** of the Attic coast, discovered many veuis of the 
^^ argentiferous lead ore, with which the country 
** seems to abound ; he observed traces of the silver 
" mines not far beyond Keratia. The site of the 
" smelting furnaces may be traced to the southward 
" of Thorico for some miles, immense quantities of 
" scoriae occurring there." These were probably 
placed near the sea-coast for the convenience of fuel, 
which it soon became necessary to import^ The 
mines were situated much higher along the central 
Besa. range of hills. Besa was a demus near Laurium, 
as we may infer from the treatise of Xenophon on 
the Athenian revenue, (p. 928 E. and Isseus, Orat. 
de Pjrrrh. Hsered. p. 40.) Strabo, speaking of Bessa 

^ See a dissertation on the ^ Walpole's Memoirs, t. I. 

mines of Laurium by Bockh. p. 430. Grell's Itiner. p. 79. 

Comment Acad. Berol. an. Dodwell, t. I. p. 538. 
1814 et 1815. p. 89. 
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in the Epicnemidian Locris, says it was distinguished 
from the Attic demus by the latter being written 
with only one S. (IX. p. 426.) 

Besa belonged to the tribe Antiochis. (Harpocr. v. 
Byi<n/lt^. Isaei Orat. de Nicostrat. Haer. Chandl. 71.) 

Near Laurium were two other spots connected 
also with the mines; they are named Anion andAuioiu 
Thrasyllum by jSischines, (in Timarch. p. 15.) toThnwyi- 
which we may add Maroneia^ from an inscription Maroneia. 
dted by Bockh "". 

The village of Kataphekai is thought by Stewart 
to answer to the demus Phegaia, which it is sup-Ph^a 
posed was situated on the road from the Piraeus to ^^ ^' 
Sunium^ It is observed that there were two demi 
of this name ; one appertaining to the tribe iSlgeis 
or JSantis^ the other to Pandionis (Steph. Byz. et 
Harpdcr. v. ^rfyata. Marm. Oxon. LII.) 

Sunium, one of the most celebrated sites in Attica^ Sunium 
forms the extreme point of that province towards monto-^'"" 
the south. Near the promontory stood the town of ^ 
the same name with a harbour. (Pausan. Attic. 1.) 
Sunium was held especially sacred to Minerva as 
early as the time of Homer. 

'AAA* fre Sovviov i^ov o^MOfM^j oixpov 'Adijvcov. 

Od. r. 278. 

TevotfiMV 
"Iv byJSi&v MTreGTi vivrov 
npoj3Ai]|x' oAixAuoToy, oatpav 

Tots Upas Stroos irpoo'eU 

^roift av 'Aiivas — SoPH. Aj. 1217. 

™ Corp. Inscr. Attic. Harpocration in support of the 

° Stewart*s opinion is fol- position thus assigned to Phe- 

lowed by professor Cruze, (Hel- gaia, but that lexicographer is 

las, ch. 6. p. 239.) who cites silent on the subject. 
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EuE. Cycl. 292. 

Neptune was also worshipped there, as we learn 
from Aristophanes. (Equit. 557.) 

Regattas were held here in the minor Panathenaic 
festivals. (Lys. Apol.) The promontory of Sunium 
is frequently mentioned in Grecian history. He- 
rodotus in one place calls it the Suniac angle (toy 
yovvov Tov J:owiaKOV.) (IV. 99. Cf. VI. 87. 116.) Thu- 
cydides reports that it was fortified by the Athe- 
nians after the Sicilian expedition, to protect their 
vessels which conveyed com from Euboea, and were 
consequently obliged to double the promontory. 
(VIII. 4. Cf. VII. 28. Athen. VI. c. 20. Scyl. Pe- 
ripl. p. 21. Strab. IX. p. 399. Liv. XXXII. 17. 
Cic. ad Attic. VII. 3.) 

It is now called Capo Colonna^ from the ruins of 
the temple of Minerva, (Vitruv. IV. 7.) which are 
still to be seen on its summit. Travellers who have 
visited Sunium inform us, that this edifice was ori- 
ginally decorated with six columns in front, and 
probably thirteen on each side. Spon reports that 
in his time nineteen columns were still standing. 
At present there are only fourteen "". Sir W. Gell 
observes " that nothing can exceed the beauty of 
this spot, commanding from a portico of white 
marble, erected in the happiest period of Grecian 
" art, and elevated 300 feet above the sea, a prospect 
" of the gulf of iEgina on one side, and of the 



" 'I'he views of this ancient edifice Imve been published by the 
Dilettanti Society. 
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JEgasan on the other p." Dodwell states^ ^Hhat 
the temple is supported on its northern side by a 
regularly constructed terrace wall, of which seven- 
teen layers of stone still remain. The fallen 
columns are scattered about below the temple, to 
which they form the richest foreground. The 

** walls of the town, of which there are few remains, 
may be traced nearly down to the port on the 
southern side ; but the greater part of the opposite 
side, upon the edge of the precipice, was unde- 

" fended, except by the natural strength of the 
place, and the steepness of the rock; the walls 
were fortified with square towers ^." 
Off Sunium is an insular rock, known to the an- PatrocH 

insula. 

dents by the name of Patroclus. It having been 
fortified, as Pausanias reports, by a commander so 
called, who was sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus with a 
fleet to aid the Athenians against Antigonus Gonatas. 
(Attic. 1. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 398. Steph. Byz. v. Ha- 
rpo/cXov in^aog.) The modem Greeks term it Gaidaro- 
JN'e^fthe Ass's Islands) At a greater distance from 
the coast to the south is the island of Belbina also 
mentioned by Strabo. (loc. cit. et VIII. p. 375. 
Scyl. Peripl. p. 21.) It is now called St George 
ArhorcCs island. 

On doublinfi; cape Sunium, the first harbour which Panormus 

, portus. 

presented itself was named Panormus according to 
Ptolemy, (p. 86.) Wheler identified it with Port 
Rq/ti " ; but that haven is more probably Prasiae. 

Thoricus, which still retains its name, was a de-Thoncus. 



P Itiner. p. 82. Chandler, t. ^ Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 540. Gell's 

II. ch. I. Itiner. p. 83. 

*» Class. Tour, t. I. p. 543, ^ L. VI. p. 447. 

544. 
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mufl of the tribe Acamantis, and a {^ace of great an- 
tiquity. (Strab. IX. p. 397.) 

o1 fii^ nrf ira 

HoM. Hyxn. Cek. 125. 

(ApoUod. II. 4, 7. Anton. Liber. Metam. c. 41. 
Harpocr. et Hesych. v. Qopixo^.) It was fortified by 
the Athenians towards the close of the Pdoponne- 
sian war. (Xen. Hell. I. 2, 1.) This town was sixty 
stadia from Anaphlystus. (Id. de Prov. p. 928 E. 
Cf Herod. IV. 99. Thuc. VIII. 95. Strab. IX. p. 
898. PHn. IV. 7. et XXXVII. 5. Md. II. 3.) •* Its 
present remains,'* says Mr. Dodwell^ " are interest- 
ing and extensive. The city, which was of an ir- 
regular form, was surrounded by a wall with 
** square projecting towers ; and apparently about 
** two m]|es and a half in circuit. The acropolis 
** was on a pointed hill above the city. Here are 
" the ruins of a Doric edifice, which has been de- 
" scribed with accuracy by the Dilettanti Society in 
"1812. At the foot of the acropolis are the re- 
" mains of a curious and magnificent theatre. The 
" seats are preserved, and fifteen layers of blocks 
" of the exterior wall of the Koilon. The form 
" of this theatre is distinguished by the singular cir- 
" cumstance that one of the sides is much longer 
" than the other ^" Sir W. Grell supposes the first 
mentioned edifice may have been a basilica; the 
whole size was about 105 feet by 50. The theatre 
is 176 feet broad'*. Opposite to Thorikos, and ex- 
tending from that parallel to Sunium, was a de- 
Heienaiu. scrtcd and ruffffcd island named Helena. Strabo, 

' Class. Tour, t. 1. p. 534. " Itiner. p. 80. 
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who follows Artemidorus, (IX. p. 399. et X. p. 485.) 
conceived it was the Cranae of Homer. (II. T. 444.) 
Pliny calls it Macris. (IV. 20.) The modern name 
is Macronisi. 

North of Thoricos stood Potamos, (Strab. IX. p. PotomoB. 
399.) a borough of the Leontis, where was the tomb 
of Ion the son of Xanthus. (Pausan. Attic. 31. 
Achaic. 1. Plut. Aristid. Diogen. Epicur. X. 16. 
Isaei Orat. de Dicaeog. Haered. p. 53. Harpocr. v. 
HffTOfjio^. Etym. M.v. Apvaxapvev. Plin. IV. 7.) The 
remains of Potamoi are laid down in modem maps 
at the mouth of a small river to the south of Port 
Maphti. Thucydides speaks of a port between 
Thoricos and Prasiae, which may be Potamos. (VIII. 
95.) 

Prasiae was a demus of the tribe Pandionis. (Steph. Prasiae. 
Byz. V. Upaaiai.) Pausanias reports that the Hy- 
perborean offerings were transmitted to the temple 
of Apollo at Prasiae, and conveyed from thence to 
Delos. (Attic. 31.) Strabo places it north of Tho- 
ricos. (IX. p. 399. Cf. Thuc. VIII. 95.) Livy also 
speaks of Prasiae as a port of Attica. (XXXI. 45.) 
" The remains of this ancient town are pointed out 
by Dodwell near the village of Prassa, at the 
western extremity of the fine harbour called Porto 
Raftyi they occupy a part of the plain and a 
rocky peninsula. There are four small and rocky 
" islands, on two of which are some remains of anti- 
" quity *." The peninsula noticed by Dodwell is 
called Corugni, and Stuart^ with much probability^ 
identifies it with the Coronea mentioned by Stepha- Coronea 
nus Byz. as a Chersonnesus of Attica, (v. Kopooveia.) p®'^*" ^ 

« Class. Tour, t. I. p. 531. Cell's Itiner. p. 77, 
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Mrtm, To the Boith of Vnaiat was Sdm, aocrikd bf 

the lex ic ogr ap hCTs to the tribe of FamdioB. ^Haoipocr. 
Heifcfa. et Said. r. "L-nkfla.) It was the faBthplace 
of Theramenes and Tfaraajbofais. (Aiiiiaph. SchoL 
Ran. 546. SjscIAu. in Ctca^ Diod. Sic XIV. 415. 
Xen. HeD. IV. 8, 85. Ffait. I. 206. A.) Thb place 
was near BrauroOy as we learn finni Flato^ who re- 
ports that the tomb of Hippardias was on the Stirian 
road* (hn T^ ZrtifiaMc^ 0%£) (in H^ipaicfa. I. p. 318. 
Ct Strab. IX. p. S98. Pausan. Fhoc. S5. Ftm. IV. 
7* Ljs. Apd. p. 580. .Xschin. in Timaicfa. Harm. 
Oxon. 52. ScboL Flat. 85.) The Test^ ofaBerred 
between Braoma and Part Baphii bj sir W. Gd, 
probaUj appertain to Stiria''. 

Brwinm. Brauron was celebrated in mythologj as the spot 
where Iphigenia first landed after her escqie from 
Tauris with the statue of Diana. F^om this cxr- 
cumstance, the goddess was here hdd in pecnHar 
veneration under the title of Branronia. 

Eur. Iph. Tauk. 1428. 

*C1 rtfvf hwcimuwfaa xa\ xnnjf&nn} 
SpaupwvQS Upou Afo^iXfOTorav rmv 
AifTouf A$6f Tff r^otainn xapiin. 

DiFHIL. AP. AtHEN. VI. 1. 

NoxN. DioNTs. XIII. 186. 

(Pausan. Attic. 33. Steph. Byz. v. Bpavpw. Strab. 
IX. p. 398.) The Pela^, who had been expelled 
from Attica, and had settled at Lemnos, carried off 
several Athenian viigins who came to Brauron to 
celebrate the festival of Diana. (Herod. VII. 138. 

' Itiiier. p. 77. 
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Cf. Plut. de Clar. Mul. et Quaest. Graec. 21.) Pau- 
sanias relates that the statue of the goddess was re- 
moved by Xerxes. (Arcad. 46.) Many writers speak 
of the Brauronia or festival held in this place. (Di- 
narch. Orat. in Aristog. Hesych. v. Bpavpcovioi. J. 
PoU. VIII. 26. Mel. II. 3.) 

Qui gelidum Braurona viri, qui rura lacessunt 
Munychia— Stat. Theb. XII. 625. 

The ruins of Brauron are pointed out by modem 
travellers near the spot now called Palaio Sraona. 
Sir W. Gell noticed, ** the foundation of a city-wall 
^ with towers ; higher up, a well, and many stones 
** and foundations of the city, probably Brauron *.'* 
Chandler calls the modem site Vronna *. The river 
which falls into the sea near Braona is probably the 
Erasinus of Strabo. (VIII. p. 371.) Enwinusfl. 

Beyond was Halae Araphenides, celebrated alsoHai»Ara. 

, , phenides. 

for another temple dedicated to Diana Tauropolus. 
(Strab. IX. p. 398.) 

"0^010*1, ygircov ^stpocBog lLagu<rrla$^ 
*hpogy *Akx$ v<v ovpLog ovofMtt^ei \eoo$' 
'EvTaOfla lev^ag vaovy J^gviron fipsTctg, 
'Effcovujxov T^j TavptKtig — 

Eur. Iph. Taur. 1416. 

*H Iva SaTjxov *Akxg ' ApaftiviBag oi)t^(TOvo'a 
^HxBsg hoi Sxufiii]^, oaro 8* eTn-ao redfita Taupwv, 

Callim. Hymn. Dian. 173. 

It was the usual place for crossing over from Attica 
to Carystus in Euboea. (Strab. X. p. 446. Cf. Steph. 

Byz. V. 'Akat Apcuprpfi^e^.) 

The ruins of Halae Araphenides are laid down in 

* Itiner. p. 77. ^ Travels, t. II. ch. 34. 
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httfk?^ map a little to the notHi of tibe iriibg^ of 
Pii^ery. This demos must haire beeo Mtwated 

^fM^n. near that of Araphen, fitm wliidi il doidides de- 
fired its name. The latter beknged io the txibe of 
iEgd»9 (Stefdi. Bjz* r. *Afafnp^) hot n afwic tii ig its 
position nothing is known. (C£ Harpocr. Demosth. 
in Macart. p. 610.^) 

iiynu. At Myrrhinus^ (Strab. DL p. 399.) wlaA was 
said to hare receiTed its name from the myrtles 
which grew there in abondanoe, (Stefdi. Byz. y. 
^Xymff. Aristoph. SchoL Flat.) was a tonple of 
Diana Cotenis. (Pansan. Attic. 31. Snid. t. K^Xbuh^. 
Demosth. in Meid. p. S44. .£sdiin. in Timardu p. 
184. Flut. Isocr. Rhet. p. 449- Diog. Laert IV. p. 
226. in Speusipp.) Stephanus assigns it to the tribe 
Pandionis. (v. Mvppmvf.) The ethnic is generally 
Mvppmvcio^. (Plut. I. p. 274, 240, 387- Lys. p. 623. 
ChandL p. 48.) but sometimes ac Mvppmvrtfjg. (Steph. 
Byz. V. cit. SchoL Plat. p. 44. Gruter. Inscr. Diar. 
Ital. p. 44. Spon. Art. 34. <^) 

Myrrhinus was probably in the vicinity of the 
monastery of Daoud, where sir W. Gell noticed 
some remains of antiquity near a beautiful spot 
overgrown with myrtles, and with a magnificent 
prospect towards Hymettus ^. 

Tfttrapoiin We now comc to the small district called Tetra- 

iiytteiiia. polis from its Containing four townships®; these were 
(Enoe, Marathon, Probalinthus, Tricorythus. Ste- 
phanus says it was once named Hyttenia. (v. Terpa- 

^ Stuart calls the present ** Itiner. p. 63. 

site Raphena, (Antiq. of Attic. * This must have been a 

t. III.) remnant of the old territorial 

^ From Dr. Elmslev's re- division anterior to Theseus. 

• 

marks on the Demi Attici. 
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voXif. Cf. PhUochor. ap. Athen. p. 235. E. Strab. 
IX. p. 388. Plut. Schol. (Ed. Col. 1047.) 

Probalinthus was the most southerly of these four Probaiin- 
towns, as we learn from Strabo, who places it after 
Myrrhinus. (IX. p. 399.) It was classed under the 
tribe of Pandion. (Steph. Byz. v. UpopaknSog.) The 
ethnic is both Tlpo^aXivOiog and Upo/SakiG'tog. (Demosth. 
p. 832. et 1361. Pseudo Plut. in JEschin. apud 
quem Upo/SaXXovaiov. Chandl. XXX. «) This demus 
WBS probably situated on the northern side of that 
brmich of mount Pentelicus, the modem name of 
which is Rapentosa ^. The termination of this chain 
on the coast forms a promontory now Cape Cavala, 
which is perhaps the Cynosura of Ptolemy, (p. 86. Cynogura 

Suid. V. Kwocrovpa,) nam?^ 

The celebrated town of Marathon was said to Marathon. 
have been named after the hero Marathos. (Plut. 
Thes. Suid. v. Mapa0<&v.) It was already a place of 
note in the days of Homer. 

^Q^ apu foovv^a'aa'* ottI/Si] yXauxanri^ 'AS^V)} 

'^Iksto S* eg MapaSmvUf xai e^pviyvtav 'AS^yijv, 

Od. H. 81. 

FrOTi the Scholiast of Sophocles, ((Ed. Col. 1047.) 
who quotes Philochorus on the TetrapoUs, we learn, 
it possessed a temple consecrated to the Pythian 
Apollo. Demosthenes reports that the sacred galley 
was kept on this coast, and that on one occasion it 
was captured by Philip. (Phil. I. p. 49.) There was 
another temple dedicated to the Hellotian Minerva. 
(SchoL Pind. Olymp. XIII. 56.) Eurystheus was 
said to have been defeated here by lolaus and the 

* MS. remarks of Dr. Elmsley on the Attic Demi, 
f Gell's Itiner. p. 63. 
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Heradidx. (Stiab. VIII. p. 97T.) and Thisens to 
hare destrojed a baD, bj wfaidi tibe cmuilij wasjn- 
tated. (Flut. Thes. Stiah. DL p. 399-) 

Te» nMnrime Thfeaea, 

Mirata est Marathon Cretaei flanguiiie tami. 

Otid. Metajm. Tn. 4£S. 

The Persian generak selected Marathon as the 
most advantageous spot for effecting a landing, firom 
the facilitj its extennre plain afforded finr the use 
of cavalry. (Herod VI. 102.) A great part c^ it, 
however, was swampj, espedalty towards the sea, 
as Pausanias informs us. These mardies abounded 
with fish and water-fowL (Attic. S2. Aiistot. Hist 
Anim. VI. 15.) 

!aa T MpSa-ouf rs 

fa rip ipoerra MapeAAifof 
"Opfig Tff rerpawolxtXog 

AnisTOPH. Av. £45. 

The surrounding hills were favourable for the cul- 
ture of the olive. 

Ka) TtfAtvog fie^vSev^pov kXaioxofiou Mapaiaovos 

NONN. DiONYS. XIII. 84. 
Birgov^ e>Mi^trrog efoivi^hi MaepaSavo^. 

Id. XLVIII. 18. 

(Cf. Lucian. Icar. Senec. Hippol. 17. Cratin. ap. 
Porphyr. Quaest. Horn. VIII.) Cornelius Nepos, in 
his life of Miltiades^ observes that Marathon was ten 
miles from Athens ; but as in fact it is nearly double ^ 
that distance, it is probable we ought to read twenty 
instead of ten. Pausanias affirms it was half way 
from Athens to Carystus in Euboea. (Attic. 32. «) 

K See professor Kriise*s Hellas. Attica, ch. VI. p. 267. 
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In the plain was the tumulus of those Athenians 
who fell in the battle with the Persians, their names 
being inscribed on sepulchral pillars. Another tu- 
mulus was raised for the Plataeans and the slaves. 
The monument of Miltiades was apart from the 
rest. Here also was the fountain of Macaria^ daugh- 
ter of Hercules, who devoted herself to secure victory 
to the Heraclidae. (Pausan. Attic. 32.) Games were 
celebrated at Marathon, as we learn from Pindar. 
(Cf. 01. XIII. 157. Pyth. VIII. 113.) 

Ohv ev Mctpaimvty (ru- 

Msygy ctylovoL TrpecfivrepwVf 

"AfAf' apytjplh<r(riv. Ol. IX. 134. 

This place belonged to the tribe Leontis. (Steph. 
V. MapaSwv. Cf. Philostr. Vit. Soph. Mel. II. 3. Plin. 
IV. 7.) 

" Marathon," which still preserves its name, ac- 
cording to a modem traveller, " is situated at the 
" north-western extremity of a valley which opens 
" towards the south-east into the great plain in 
" which the battle was fought. This extends along 
" the coast from the north-east to the south-west. 
" At the extremity, and near the sea, is seen the 
" conspicuous tomb raised over the bodies of the 
'^ Athenians who fell in the memorable battle against 
" the Persians, and close to the coast upon the right 
" is a marsh, wherein the remains of trophies and 
** marble monuments are yet visible^." 

JEVom a memoir of col. Squire, inserted in Wal- 
pole's Memoirs S we further learn, that "the land 
" bordering on the bay of Marathon is an uninter- 

^ Clarke s Travels, R II. s. 3. p. 13. * T. I. p. 328. 
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^ mpted fiaia about two miks and a hfldf is width, 
^ and bounded \ff rockj, difficult lic%hts, widdt en- 
^ dote it at either extremitj. About the oentie of 
^ the baj a small stream, which ftyws from the 
** upper part of the vaDej ^ Marathoo, disdiarges 
** itself into the sea bj three shallow channels. A 
^ narrow rocky point projecting from the shore 
** forms the north-east part qH the baj, dose to 
** which is a salt stream connected with a shallow 
** lake> and a great extent of marsh land," (compare 
Pausanias's account.) ^ The village of Marathoma 
*^ is rather more than three miles from the sea. 
'* Towards the middle of the plain may be seen a 
** large tumulus of earth twenty-fire feet in height, 
** resembling those on the plain of Troy ^r 

Pftni« an. Abovc Marathon was a stalactitic cave sacred to 
Pan, as we are informed by Pausanias. (Attic. S2.) 
It is three quarters of an hour fi^m the village, and 
is situated a short way up a steep and rocky hiU. 
A narrow passage conducts through a few small 
chambers covered with coarse stalactite K 

Between Marathon and Hate Araphenides, Ste- 

Phegus. phanus places a demus named Phegus, (v. $1770!;^,) 
which belonged to the tribe of Erechtheus. (Cf. Har- 
pocr. et Etym. M. ead. v.) The ethnic is <hr/ov(rtog. 
(Lys. ap. Harpocr. Andocid. p. 32. Marm. Oxon. 
411.) 

cEnoe. (Enoe, which must not be confounded with an- 

other demus of the same name situated on the con- 
fines of Boeotia near Eleutherae, is classed by Har- 
pocration and the other lexicographers under the 
tribe .Mantis. We know also from the same writers 

^ See a plan of the battle of Marathon annexed to the memoir, 
p. 335. » Dodwell, t. II. p. 162. 
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that it formed part of the Tetrapolis. (Harpocr. v. 
0/Wiy. Steph. Byz. ead. v. et v. Ter/wwroA/^. Strab. 
VIII. p. 388.) The Scholiast to the (Edipus Col. 
(v. 1047-) informs us on the authority of Philo- 
diorus, that there was at (Enoe a temple of some 
celebrity sacred to the Pythian Apollo. (Cf Lucian. 
Icaromen. Liban. Apol. Demosth. Ptol. p. 87.) 
From Dodwell we find that the site of this town 
stiU retains its name and some vestiges near the 
cave of Pan ™. 

Tricorythus or Tricorynthus, the last town of the Tricory- 
Tetrapolis^ (Steph. Byz. v. TpiKopvOov,) was situated, ^'^ 
as we learn from Strabo, to the north of Marathon. 
(IX. p. 899.) The soil was probably marshy, since 
Aristophanes speaks of the Tricorysian ^ats. 

Oup^ opoisi oux BfMrls hrriv ?Se TpiMpwrla. Lys. 1031. 

(Cf. Schol. in loc. et Suid. v. TpiKopvaia e/tw/V. et Tpi- 

Diodorus reports that Tricorythus was the spot 
assigned to the Heraclidae during their residence in 
Attica. (IV. 181. C£ Pausan. Attic. 32.) The site of 
this demus is thought to correspond with that of 
SouU, a little to the north of Marathon ^. 

Rhamnus, situated on the coast, was sixty stadia Rhamims. 
from Marathon, (Pausan. Attic. 33. Cf. Strab. IX. 
p. 399') and was so named from the plant rhamnus, 
which grew there in abundance. (Schol. Aristoph. 
Plut. Steph. Byz. vv. *Pajxyov$' et 'AyvoDj-.) This de- 
mus belonged to the tribe j^ntis, and was much 
celebrated in antiquity for the worship of Nemesis ; 
hence styled Rhamnusia virgo. (Ovid. Metam. III. 

"> T. XL p. 163. GelPs Itin. 3. p. 14. Stuart's Ant. of A- 
p. 138. thens, t. III. p. 7. Cell's Itiner. 

" Clarke's Travels, P. U. s. p. 60. 

c c 3 
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406. CatuD. Carm. LXV. Stat. SHv. III. 5, 4.) 
Its temple contained a statue of the goddess, said to 
be of one of the finest works of Phidias ; others as- 
cribed it, however, to his pupil Agoracritus. (Suid. 
T. 'PofjLvovcTui tiifji^a-ig.) It was of a colossal size, and 
sculptured in Parian marble. (Pausan. Attic. 33. 
2ienob. Prov. Cent. V. 82.) Scylax speaks of Rha- 
mnus as being fortified. (PeripL p. 21.) It was the 
birthplace of the orator Antipho. (Plat. I. p. 496. 
Plut. I. 526. D. Athen. p. 506. F. Lys. p. 632. 
.ffischin. p. 196. SchoL Plat. 139. ChandL 71.) 

A modem traveller, who has accurately explored 
the site of this ancient town, informs us ^ ** that it 
** now bears the name of Vr€eo CastrOj and was 
placed on a round rocky hill, surrounded by the 
sea for two-thirds of its circumference, and separ 
** rated from the hills on the shore by a broad ravine. 
" The walls, which were of the finest masonry, are 
" still visible round the greater part of the area, and 
towards the land are of considerable height. Of 
the buildings of the town hardly a vestige remains ; 
great heaps of marble and stone are scattered over 
" the surface of the hill. The ruins of the temple of 
" Nemesis lie at the head of a narrow glen, which 
" leads to the principal gate of the town. The 
building must have been inferior in size to those 
Doric temples which still remain in Attica. Its 
fall seems to have been occasioned by some violent 
'* shock of an earthquake, the columns being more 
** disjointed and broken than in any other ruin of 
« the kind.'' 

** Mr. Raikes's Journal in in GelJ's Itiner. p. 66. and 
Walpole's Mem. vol. 1. p. 307. Uned. Antiq. of Att. p. 41. 
See also Mr. Gandv's Ol>ser\*. 
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North of Rhamnus was Psaphis^ a demus belong- PsapMs. 
ing to the tribe ^antis^ as we learn from an inscrip- 
tion cited by Spon p. Strabo also states that it was 
situated near Oropus..(IX. p. 399.) The vestiges of 
Psaphis remain undiscovered^ but it is probable they 
would be found near the present town of Marco- 
puli ^. Having already spoken of Oropus and the 
Amphiaraum under the head of Boeotia^ our descrip- 
tion of maritime Attica here terminates. And we 
must now endeavour to ascertain the positions of 
the various demi so thickly scattered over the inte- 
rior of the province. (Strab. IX. p. 395.) 

At a short distance from the walls of Athens to- 
wards the south-east we must place the demus 
Agraule or Agrule^ classed by Harpocration under Agrauie 
the tribe of Erechtheus, (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. ' Ay pavXf}.) gruie. 
and to which the court of justice called Ardettus be- 
longed^ as we learn from Harpocration. {y.'^Ap^yprrog.) 
This fixes therefore the site of the demus itself at no 
great distance from the left bank of the Ilissus. (J. 
Poll. VIII. 122.) As Harpocration speaks of the 
lower Agryle, it is evident there must have been an- 
other demus of the same name higher up towards 
the foot of Hymettus. This celebrated mountain Hymettus 

mons. 

forms the southern portion of the considerable chain 
which, under the several names of Parnes, Penteli- 
cus, and Brilessus, traverses nearly the whole of 
Attica from north-east to south-west. It was divided 
into two summits, one of which was Hymettus pro- 
perly so called, the other, Anydros, or the dry Hy-Anydrus 



mons. 



P Liste des CLXXIV. Peu- Demi Attici. 

plesderAttique,p.217. Marm. ^ Stuart calls the site Juli- 

Oxon. 52. cited by Dr. Elms- topif Ant. of Att. III. p. 8. 
ley in his MS. remarks on the 

c c 4 
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metttis* (Theophr. de l^gn. PL p. 419. Hems.) The 
former is now TrelmfOi^m, the latter, Lampro 
pouni^. Hymettus was espedallj fianons ftr its 
fragrant flowa? and excellent honey. 

Est prope purpureos ooUes florentis Hjrmetti 

Pons saoer, et vmSk oespite midlis huiiii]& 
Silva nemus noa alta fiunt ; te^ artmtus hetfaam : 

BofiDiaris et laurus, nigraque myrtus oknt. 
Nee densum foliis buxum, fra^esque myiicse 

Nee tenues cytisi, cultaque pinus abest 
Lenibus impulsse Zephyris, auraque salubri. 

Tot generum frondes, herbaqiie summa tremunt. 

Ovid. Abt. Am. III. 687. 

Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet : uU non Hymetto 
Mella deoedunt — Hoa. Od. II. 6, 14. 

Hoc tiln Thesei popiilatrix misit Hymetti 
Fallados a silvis nolnle nectar ajns. 

Maktial. XIII. Ep. 103. 

(Cf. Eubul. ap. J. Poll. VI. c. 10. Antiph. ap. Athen. 
I. Strab. IX. p. 399. Non. Dion. XIII. 182.) 

An xup^voov 

dulcique senex vicinus Hymetto. 

JuvEN. Sat. XIIJ. 185. 

It produced also marbles much esteemed by the Ro- 
mans, and, according to some accounts, contained 
silver mines. (PUn. XVII. 2. XXXVI. 3. Strab. 
IX. p. 399. Harpocr. v. y/vao'^ouv,) 

Herodotus affirms that the Pelasgi, who, in the 
course of their wanderings, had settled in Attica, oc- 
cupied a district situated under mount Hymettus: 
fcom this, however, they were expelled in conse- 

' Dodvvell, t. I. p. 479. GclPs Itiner. p. 94. 
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quence, as Hecateus aflSrmed, of the jealousy enter- 
tained by the Athenians on account of the superior 
skill exhibited by these strangers in the culture of 
land. (VI. 137*) Some ruins, indicative of the site 
of an ancient town near the monastery of Syriani, at 
the foot of mount Trelo vounij have been thought 
to correspond with this old settlement of the Pelasgi, 
apparently called Larissa. (Strab. IX. p. 440. Steph. Lanssa 

"D- A / «\ Pelasgo- 

J5yz. V. Aapia'aa.) rum. 

On the crest of the mountain stood a statue of 
Jupiter Hymettius and the altars of Jupiter Pluidus 
and Apollo Ptovidus. (Pausan. Attic. 32.) 

" Hymettus," says Dodwell, " rises gently from 
^' the northern and southern extremities to its sum- 
mit ; its eastern and western sides are abrupt and 
rocky ; its outline as seen from Athens is even and 
r^ular^ but its sides are furrowed by the winter 
torrents, and its base is broken into many small 
*^ insular hills of a conical shape. When viewed 
^^ from Pentelikon, where its breadth only is seen, it 
^tesembles mount Vesuvius in its form. The rock 
^ of this mountain is in general composed of a calca- 
reous yellow stone. On the western side, near the 
monastery of KareaSj is an ancient quarry of grey 
^ marble, which contains some fine masses of white 
^* marble ; but it is so much mixed with strata of 
^^ green mica, that it is not comparable to the Pen- 
"teKcV' 

The honey of mount Hymettus is still in great 
estimation ; the best is procured at the monasteries 
of Sirgiani and Kareas ^. Dodwell remarks that 

» GeU*s Itiner. p. 94. Kruse's " Chandler's Travels, t. II. 
Hellas. Attica, ch. VI. p. 294. ch. 27. Gell's Itiner. p. 480. 
* Classical Tour, 1. 1, p. 480. Dodwell, 1. 1, p, 480. 
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Wheler discovered some remains of antiquity at a 
place named PhiUea^^ which is the probable site of 

Phiya. Phlya, a demus of the Cecropian tribe^ and the 
birthplace of Euripides. (Etym. M. v. ^Xveia, Staph. 
Byz. y. ^kvcTf.) Pausanias notices here the altars 
of Apollo Dionysodotus, Diana Selasphoros, Bacchus 
Anthius, and the Ismenian Nymphs. In another 
temple were those of Ceres Anesidora, Jupiter Cte- 
sius, Minerva Tithrone, Proserpina Primigenia^ and 
the Eumenides. (Attic. 31. Plut. Themist.) The 
ethnic is ^kvev^. (Aristoph. Vesp. 234. Isasus, p. 194. 
et 218. Plut. 1. 84 C. Chandl. 71. Spon, t. II. p. 478.) 
The Oxford Marbles (LII.) assign it to the tribe 
Ptolemais. 

Cropia. A Uttlc to the north of PAtllia was Cropia^ a de- 
nuis of the tribe Leonds. (Steph. Byz. v. Kpoovia. Cf. 
Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 80.) Cropia, together with the 
two neighbouring demi of the Pelices and Eupyridse, 
formed a separate township, named Tricomia. (Steph. 
Byz. V. Ewvp/Sa/.) 

EupyridiB. Eupyridae, according to Stephanus Byz., formed 
part of the tribe Leontis. (Cf. Etym. M. in v.) 

Pdeces. The demus Peleces also belonged to that tribe; 
the ethnic is lirjky}^. {Mschin. de Fals. Legat. p. 260. 
et p. 531. Chandl. CIX. Steph. Byz. v. U'^P^kc^.) 
Stuart fixes this site at Pelica, a few miles to the 
north of Athens^. Returning to the road from 
Athens to Sunium, we find a little to the north ci 
Thoriko a place now called Metropisi^j which, from 
the similarity of name, is supposed to correspond 

Amphi- with the demus of Amphitrope, of the tribe Antio- 

trope. 

^ Travels, b. VI. p. 4 6. « Map of Attica, vol. III. p. xv. ' Gell's 
Itiner. p. 79. 
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chis. (Steph. Byz. v. 'A/A^/rpov^^ jSlschin. in Timarch. 
p. 121. Lys. p. 479- Plut. I. 335 A.) 

Keraiiay somewhat to the north of Metropisi, 
occupies also the site of some ancient demus, if we 
may judge from the extensive remains observed 
there by sir W. GeU^^; and the analogy of name 
may lead to the supposition that it was Ceiriadae^ Ceiriads. 
assigned by Harpocration to the tribe of Hippo- 
thoon. (Cf. Steph. Byz. et Hesych. v. Kapid^ou, De- 
mosth. p. 1358.) 

North-west of Brauron is Apangellaki, usually 
identified with Angele, of the tribe Pandionis ; Spon, Angeie. 
however, places it at Ambelokipo, near Athens^. 
(Steph. Byz. v. 'AttcA^, Chandl. p. 60. Marm. Oxon.) 

KrabatOf a little more to the north, is considered 
by most antiquaries to occupy the site of Garget- 
tusS a demus of the tribe iElgeis, where Eurystheus 
was said to have been buried. (Steph. Byz. v. rap- 
yrrrrk, Strab. VIII. p. 377- Plut. Vit. Thes.) It 
was the birthplace of Epicurus. (Diog. Laert. X. 1.) 

luxuque carentes 

Delicise, quas ipse, suis digressus Athenis, 
Mallet deserto senior Gargettius horto. 

Stat. Silv. I. 3, 96. 

(Cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 885. Pausan. Eliac. II. Athen. 
p. 2»* F. Plut. I. p. 6 A. et p. 16 A. Schol. Ari- 
stoph. Ve^p. 941. Ach. 703. Marm. Oxon. 52.) 

Paid, a little to the south of Krabata, or Gar- PaUene. 
gettus where there are many vestiges of antiquity^,. 



8 Itiner. p. 78. Stuart*s Ant. Geirs Itiner. p. 75. Bock. Corp. 

of Ath. t. Ill, p. xii. Inscr. I. 1. p. 1 16. No. 76. 
^ T. II. p. 371. k GelPs Itiner. p. 75. Dod- 

* Stuart's Ant. of Ath. III. well, 1. 1, p. 529. 

p. xvi. Spon, t. II. p. 104. 
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may perhaps be Pallene^ which we know from Phi- 
tarch was at no great distance from the former de- 
mus. (I. p. 6 A.) It is doubtless the same town 
called Pallenis by Athenaeus. (VI. 26.) In Ando- 
cides it is written Pallenium. (De Myst. p. 53.) 
The orator alludes to an engagement which took 
place there prior to the Persian invasion. This, as 
Herodotus informs us, was fought by Pisistratus 
against the Athenian party who opposed his return to 
his country. (1. 62.) Aminias of Pallene commanded 
the galley which first began the action at Salamis, 
according to the Athenian account. (Herod. VIII. 
84.) Minerva was especially worshipped in this 
town, whence she is not unfrequently termed Pal- 
lenis. 

UuTpm ayaXi^ar eyxaroixiei 6emv, 

Lycophr. 1261. 

TlotWrividos yap O'ejxvov eKnepcov Trayov 

AioLs 'Aiivas — EuRip. Heracl. 849. 

Cf. Herod, loc. cit. Cf. [Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 233. 
Theophr. ap. Diog. Laert. p. 298. Psephism. ap. 
Plut. Vit. Antiph. Chandl. 71- Marm. Sand, et 
Oxon. 52.1] 
Agnus. We may collect from Plutarch, that Agnus, a 

demus of the tribe Acamantis, or Attalis, was in 
this vicinity. (Steph. Byz. et Harpocr. v. 'AyvoZ^.) 
Plutarch relates that some feuds existed at a remote 
period between the Pallenians and Agnusians, owing 
to which no intermarriages ever took place amongst 
them. (Plut. I. p. 6 A. iEsch. in p. 198. 442. De- 

^ The citations in brackets are given from Dr. £lmsley*s MS. 
annotations on the Attic Demi, 
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mosth. p. 232. 320. EOEIAE HAFNONTI eTSIA 
ESTI TOI AEOI. Fragm. legis veteris apud Steph.™ 
Choiseul^ 1. 4. Marm. Oxon. 411. Spon, t. II. p. 
373.) 

Mount Pentelicus, celebrated in antiquity for the PenteUcus 
beautiful marble which its quarries yielded, still re-™^'"' 
tains its name. It surpasses in elevation the chain 
of Hymettus, with which it is connected. Pausa- 
nias reports that a statue of Minerva was placed on 
its summit. (Attic. 32. Strab. IX. p. 399. Steph. 
Byz. V. n€ifT€Xnck, Vitruv. II. 81) " Pentelikon," 
says Dodwell, " is separated from the northern foot 
** of Hymettus, which in the narrowest part is about 
** three miles broad. It shoots up into a pointed 
summit ; but the outline is beautifully varied^ and 
the greater part is either mantled with woods, or 
variegated with shrubs. Several villages, and some 
** monasteries and churches, are seen near its base**." 
The same traveller gives a very interesting account 
of the Pentelic quarries, which he visited, and ex- 
amined with attention^. 

According to sir W. Gell, the great quarry is 
forty-one minutes distant from the monastery of 
Penteliyand affords a most extensive prospect from 
Cithaeron to SuniumP. 

There was a demus named Pentele belonging to Penteie. 
the tribe Antiochis, and which was situated, proba- 
bly at the foot of the mountain near the quarries. 
(Steph. Byz. v. UevTeXvj. Cf. Plut. Vit. Publ. Lucian. 
Jov. Trag. 

The range of hills now called Turko vouni% 

m From Dr. Elmsley's MS. « Class. Tour, 1. 1, p. 498. • " 

notes on the Demi. p Itiner. p. 64. 

n Class. Tour, 1. 1, p. 497. *» Cell's Itin. p. 68. and p. 77. 
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which unites Pentelicus with mount Anchesmus, is 

Briiessus commonly supposed to correspond with Brilessus, 
enumerated hy Strabo amdng the Attic mountains. 
(IX. p. 399.) Thucydides reports that the Lace- 
daemonians, in their first invasion of Attica, laid 
waste the lands between Briiessus and Parnes. (II. 
23.) At the foot of this mountain, and near the 

Cephisia. sourcc of the Ccphissus, was the demus Cephisia, 
which has preserved its name. It was the favourite 
residence of Herodes Atticus, who had a beautiful 
viUa there. (Philostrat. Vit. Soph. II. A. GeD. 
XVIII. 10.) The ethnic is K'^itrev^. (Plut. Apol. 
Socr. p. 33. Isaeus, p. 121. et 125. iEschin. p. 121. 
et 320. Lys. p. 847. Plat. ap. Laert. p. 188. Strab. 
IX. p. 397. Chandl. I. Marm. Oxon. LII.) It was 
enrolled in the tribe of Erechtheus. (Harpocr. v. 
Kyi(f>i(riev^.) Sir W. Gell observed at Kephisia several 
churches full of marble, and the foundation of an- 
cient walls, which mark the site of a demus. Under 
a spreading platanus in the village is one of the 
sources of the Cephisus^. The other spring is at 
a church called Agios Soteros^ nearer Pentelicus, 

Trinemeis. where must have stood the demus of Trinemeis, 
which Strabo places at the source of this river. (IX. 
p. 400.) It belonged to the Cecropian tribe. (Steph. 
Byz. V. T/3/v€/xe?^.) 

Near Cephisia, as we collect from Diogenes Laer- 

Hephaestia- tius, was the dcmus Hephaestiadae, so called from a 

CUB* ^ • ^ 

temple of Vulcan situated there, or, according to 
others, from a hero named Hephaestius. (Steph. Byz. 
V. 'H^a/or/a, Isaeus, p. 232.) Diogenes Laertius, in 
his Life of Plato, speaks of another temple in the 

"^ Itiner. p. 72. Dodwell, t. I. p. 528. 
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same vicinity, sacred to Hercules, (III. 41.) whence 
the site now called Eraklida probably derived its 
name. , This village, according to Dodwell, is pret- 
tily situated, enriched with olive trees, vineyards, 
and gardens, and interspersed with a few ancient 
traces ; it commands also a view of the Athenian 
acropolis". 

Marousi^y a village a little to the south-east of 
Eraklida^ may be some corruption of the name of 
Diana Amarusia, worshipped at Athmonia, or Ath- Athmonia 
monum, a demus of Attica, as we learn from Pau-monum.' 
sanias. (Attic. 32. Harpocr. v. 'AS/aowo, Steph. Byz. 
V. "AOfUvovy Aristoph. Pac. v. 190. Isseus, Orat. de 
Philoctem. Haered. p. 59* Demosth. in Stephan. p. 
1118. Lys.ap. Harpocr. v. H'^payyaov, Chandl. IV. 1.) 

■Near Menidi^ a little to the west of Cephisia, are 
some extensive ruins, which are generally supposed 
to occupy the site of the ancient Acharnae, the most Acharnie. 
considerable of the Attic demi, as we learn from 
Thucydides, since it furnished alone 3000 heavy*- 
armed men for the service of the state« This cir- 
cumstance induced the Lacedaemonians to ravage 
the territory of Acharnae, with a view of provoking 
the Athenian troops to quit the walls of their city, 
and hazard an engagement. (Thuc. II. 190 Acharnae 
was sixty stadia from Athens, which distande agrees 
very well with the situation of MenidL (Thuc. II. 
21.) Aristophanes^ in the play which takes its title 
from this demus^ represents the Achamians as char- 
coal burners, (V. 34. ubi vid. Schol.) other comic 
writers stigmatized them as rough and boorish. 
(Etym. M. v. Apa^apev. Cf. Aristoph. Acham. 175. 

« Class. Tour, t. I. p. 523. ^ Stuart's Ant. of Ath. III. Dod- 
well, t. L p. 523. 

VOL. II. D d 
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Pausanias reports that ivy was first discovered here. 
(Attic. Sa. Epigr. ap. Suid. v. 'Ax«p»€rnK») 

Quaeque rudes thjrrsos hederis vestistis Achamae. 

Stat. Theb. XII. 638. 

Pindar also cdebrates the valour of the Achamians : 

'A%apv0u Sf irakoilfarov 

E6i»9g9g — NsM. II. S4. 

Achamae contained temples dedicated to ApoUo, 
Agyieus^ Hercules, Minerva, Hygeia, and Hippia^ 
and Bacchus Melpomenus, and Cissus. Athenanis 
speaks (rf* certain magistrates (rf* Achamae called 
Parasiti. p. 284. F. 285. D. Cf. [Plat. 1. 485. Isseus, 
p. 256. .^chin. p. 80. Lysias, p. 881. Demosth. p. 
1215. Aristoph. Acham. 847. Dionys. ad Ammseum, 
p. 742. Schol. Plat. 122. Chandl. IV. 1. et V. Marm. 
Sand. Marm. Oxon. 52.^] Dodweil places the re- 
mains of Achamae about an hour from K^tzsha, and 
near Menidi ; here he observed some blocks, traces 
and foundations of a considerable town, at the foot 
of a gentle eminence, upon the summit of which is 
the church of Agioi Saranta^. Beyond Achamas, 
towards the north-west, was the demus Chastia, the 
name of which remains unchanged. (Hesych. v. Xo- 
(TTieig.) Sir W. Gell noticed near Kastia some ves- 
tiges of antiquity y. The chain of hills to the south- 
icariui ^est of Achamae may perhaps be the Icarius of 
Pliny, (IV. 7.) now Tragomano^. To the north 
of Menidiy and on the road to Oropus, was the de- 

" The citations within brack- ^ Classical Tour, 1. 1, p. 521 . 

ets are from Dr. Elmsley's MS. > Itiner. p. 50. 

notes. * Gell's Itiner. p. 49. 
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tnus and fortress of Deceleia, which was about I25i>eceieia. 
stadia from Athens, and the same distance from the 
Boeotian frontier. This town was always considered 
of great importance, from its situation on the road 
to Euboea, whence the Athenians derived most of 
their supplies : when therefore by the advice of Al- 
cibiades it was occupied and garrisoned by a Lace- 
daemonian force, they became exposed to great loss 
and inconvenience. (Thuc. VI. 91. VII. 19- Strab. 
IX. p. 396.) Thucydides reports that Deceleia was 
visible ftom Athens; and Xenophon observes that 
the sea and Piraeus could be seen from thence. 
(Hell. I. 1, 25.) Herodotus states that the lands of 
the Deceleans were always spared by. the Pelopon- 
nesian army in their invasion of Attica, because 
they had pointed out to the Tjoidaridae the place 
where Helen was secreted by Theseus when they 
came to Attica in search of her. (IX. 73. Diod. Sic. 
XIII. 336. Alex. ap. Athen. II. 76.) This demus 
formed part of the tribe Hippothoontis. (Steph. Byz. 
V. Ac/tcAc/tf, Lys. Orat. in Pandeon. p. 730, 731. He- 
rod. IX. 15. Strab. IX. p. 397. Demosth. in Cal- 
lipp. p. 1236.) Sir W. Grell describes Deceleia as 
mtuated on a round detached hill^ connected by a 
aort of isthmus with mount Pames. From the top 
is an exten^ve view both of the plains of Athens 
and Eleusis. The fortress is at the mouth of a pass 
through Pames to Oropus. The nearest habitation Fames 
18 Varibobi^. North of Deceleia, on the side of 
Bceotia, was the demus Sphendale, or Sphendalus, 
as we learn from Herodotus in his account of the 
operations of Mardonius. (IX. 15.) Steph. Byz. as^ 

» Idner. p. 106. 
D d 2 
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iigiif it to the tribe HippiiiMWliR. Cw. i;#o2£ib^) 
<Emk. Near Beedda was abo the dflBHS (Eih^ Idoa^a^ 
to the tribe of Hqipotliooii, as we leam fivaa Har- 
pocratUHi. (D^moith. lo MxarL pu 1050. ^^bcUil 
in Ctes. p. 70. pMarm. Qson. 58L] Spoii^ t. IL pi 
44S.) Mocmt Tames, now iVinifn, tibe Ing^eit 
fnottotain of Attica^ rises oo the nortbeni frontier of 
that proirifice^ being connected with P pirtri i ni i to 
the soothe and towmds Boeotia with Odiaeran. '^ It 
If intenning^ed^^ s^s DodweO, ^ with a mnlt^li- 
dtj of glens, crags, and well wooded locfcs and 
^ precipices, and richly diw e mfi ed with soenoj, 
^^ which is at once grand and pctmesque; its som- 
^ mit commands a riew over a vast extent of ooui- 
^ to}r«^ Paosanias sajs that on moant Fames there 
was a statue of Jupiter Pamethius, and an altar of 
Jupiter Semaleus. (Attic* 32. Cf. Etym. v. 'Emutpit^ 
Ztif.) It abounded with wild boan and bears. 
(Pausan. loc. dt. Cf. Plin. XI. 37.) 

Qua naxiwo loca Pamethi 

Hubjfcta jacent. Sekec. Hipfol.* 4. 

Dive» et ^^galeos nemorum, Pamesque benignus 
VitibuH. Stat. Theb. XII. 630. 

(Cf. Thuc II. 23. Theophr. de Sign. Tempest. 
Strab. IX. p. 399. Steph. Byz. v. Uapwi^.) Accord- 
ing to Hesychius, the district between Parnes and 
Diacria re- Brauron was called Diacria. (v. Aieucpia.) In the 
vicinity of Deceleia was Aphidna, a demus of the 
tribe Leontis, where Theseus is said to have se- 
creted Helen. (Herod. IX. 73. Strab. IX. p. 396. 
Plut. Thes, Isocr. Paneg. Helen, p. 212.) Demos- 
thenes reports that Aphidna was more than 120 
stadia from Athens. De Cor. p. 238. Cf. [Plat. I. 
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431. Demosth. p. 1348. Dinarch. p. 17. Isaeus, p. 
136. .ffischin. p. 168. 201. 294. Plut. II. 628 D. 
Pseudopl. Demosth. Scliol. Plat. 116. Choiseul,!. 17. 
et 25. ChandL 70. Leontidi tribuit Stephanus, Adri- 
anidi Marm. Oxon. LII.**] 

Near mount Pames was a place called Harma^ Harma. 
in which direction if it was observed to lighten, 
Theori were sent to Delphi to consult the oracle; 
whence arose the proverb 'Aorposr^ it "ApfLoro^. (Strab* 
IX. p. 404. Cf. Hesych. et Eustath. II. B.) Straba 
informs us that Harma was near Phjle. (IX. p. 404. 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v.'^Ap/xa.) 

Phyle, a place celebrated in the history of Athens Phyie. 
as the scene of Thrasybulus' first exploit in behalf 
of his oppressed country, was situated about 100 
stadia from Athens^ according to Diodorus, (XLI» 
415.) but Demosthenes estimates the distance at 
more than 120 stadia. (Pseph. in Or. de Cor. p. 238. 
Cf. Xen. Hell. II. 4, 2. Lys. in Eratosth. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I. Strab. IX. p. 396. Aristoph. Acham* 
1021. ^lian. Ep. ad. Cnem.) It belonged to the 
tribe CBneis. (Harpocr. et Steph. Byz, v. $vAi), 
ChandL CII.) The fortress of Phyle, according to 
sir W. Gell, is now Bigla Castro. " It is situated 
*^ on a lofty precipice, and, though small, must have 
** been almost • impregnable, as it can only be ap- 
proached by an isthmus on the east. Hence is a 
most magnificent view of the plain of Athens, with 
the acropolis and Hymettus, and the sea in the 
^* distance^." Dodwell maintains that its modem 
name is Argiro Castro. He describes at length the 
ruins of the fortress. The town was placed near 

*» From Dr. Elmsley's MS. notes. *= Itiner. p. 52. 
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die fool ivf Ibe caslle or acropoG»; kmw lnc» of k 
y^ rmnain, whkh coBfiiit of the fiwRidatiiflH of a 
iquare tower, and a traiuTene waD to gvaard Ae 
|MM^ and sereral large Uock» scattered dboot^. 

^;^2|^^' Near Apbidna were the demi Verriadaty Titariday 

"^^ and Thyrgonidaef^ wbkh were dnnged fin» the 
tribe iEantb to that cf Antiodnn. ^Harpocr. t. Ob^ 
cryyi'^. Cf. Stepb. Byz. r. Heppi^.) Utacids was 
supposed to derire its name from Titaciis» who re- 
realed to the Dioscuri the spot where Hden had 
been secreted. (Herod* IX* 73. Harpocr. y^Ttnudimh 
8teph. Byz. ead* v.) Suidas ass^^ns Thjigonids to 
the tribe Ptolemais. (v. Svpymiias.) In the same 

PmiuiiM. district was probably situated Paeania^ the natife 
place of Pbya, a female who personified Minevf^ 
on the restoration of Pisistratus to the tjranj, after 
his first expulsion. (Herod. I. 60.) It was however 
still more celebrated as having given birth to De- 
mosthenes. (iEsch. in Ctes. passim, Plut. Vit. De- 
mosth.) This demus was divided into the Upper 
and Lower Pseania. Suid. v. ncuaviei^^ Lys. de Ari- 
stoph. Pec. p. 622. [Plato, I. 30. 354. 367. II. 1. 
Schol. Plat. 148. Demosth. p. 1332, 571. 1147, 814. 
Isseus, p. 90, 92. Chandl. IV. 1.^) 

Liosy. Above Paeania was Lipsydrium, a fortress occu- 

pied by the Alcmaeonidae during the usurpation of 
the Pisistratidae. (Herod. V. 62.) Near the Boeo- 
tian frontier stood Panactum, mentioned by Thucy- 
dides as an object of contention between the Athe- 
nians and Boeotians, having been seized by the latter 
after the battle of Delium, and by them razed to 
the ground. (Thuc. V. 3. et 42. Demosth. Fals. Leg. 

'* Class. Tour, t. I. p. 502. "^ Cited from Dr. Elmsley's notes. 
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p. 445. Cf. Harpocr. et Stepb. Byz. v. Udvoucrov.) 
This fortress probably occupied the site df Kako 
Sialesif between Phyle and Thebes. Sir W. Gell 
notices the tower and pass of Sialesi, and observes, 
that, though there are no positive vestiges of re- 
mote antiquity on this spot, it has been fortified 
by walls, as well as by the tower yet visible. The 
*f last traces of the fortifications descend to a rough 
« vaUeyf." 

Near Panactum was a spot named Drymus, ac-Drymus. 
cording to Demosthenes, de Fals. Leg. p. 445. Cf. 
Harpocr. in voc. 

More to the west, and on the road from Eleusis 
to Plataea, was the town of Eleutherae, which ap-Eieathene. 
pears to have once belonged to Boeotia, but finally 
became included within the limits of Attica. (Strab. 
IX. p. 412.) Pausanias reports that the Eleuthe- 
rians were not conquered by the Athenians, but vo- 
luntarily united themselves to that people, from their 
eonstant enmity to the Thebans. (Attic. 38.) Bac- 
chus is said to have been bom in this town. (Diod. 
Sic. III. 139*) Eleutherae was already in ruins when 
Pausanias visited Attica, (loc. cit. Cf. Boeot. 1. Xen. 
Hell. V. 4, 14. Plut. Quaest. Graec. Steph. Byz. v. 
^EXevBepeu.) This ancient site probably corresponds 
with that now called Crypto Castro^ where modem 
travellers have noticed the ruins of a considerable 
fortress dtuated on a steep rock, and apparently de- 
signed to protect the pass of Cithaeron. According 
to Dodwell the form of the enclosure is oblong, and 
measures about 360 yards in length, and 110 in 
breadth. The walls are fortified with square towers, 

^ Itiner. p. 55. 
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prcgectiflg from them ai mkeqoai dwtanrw^ Ma j^ 
of these are nearl J enlan^ Whhin ibe paiSxih» at 
the walls are the remmm of large oblong redango- 
lar boildingSy composed of a few lajevs of bkxks of 
a polygonal forni, wbicb probabtj coostitiited the 
cella of a temple^* 
<£mm« Contiguoos to Eleotherae was OBooe, as we kam 

from a passage of Sophodes quoted hy Strabo, VIIL 
p, 875. 

« • • • • Ohitff 

Thucydides also reports that it was od the confines 
of Bceotia* The Lacedaemonians besi^ed it in their 
first invasion of Attica, on the breaking out of Ae 
Peloponnesian war, but without effect. (II. 18.) It 
was afterwards betrayed to the Bosotians by Ari- 
starchus, an Athenian officer. (Thuc. VIII. 98. Cf. 
Herod. V. 74, Plat. Protag. p. 310.) This demus 
belonged to the tribe of Hippothoon. (Harpocr. v. 
OiW^, ChandL 71.) The ruins of this ancient for- 
tress are to be seen on the site now called JBlachi. 
Sir W, Gell, however, identifies Gypto Castro with 
OEnoe^ 

Having now concluded the periegesis of Attica, 
and assigned to the several demi their respective 
sites, both on the coast and in the interior, as far as 
it is possible to identify them with any degree of 
probability, we have yet to enumerate several, the 
positions of which are altogether undetermined. 
iEthaiidas. ^thalidae, of the tribe Leontis. (Harpocr. et Steph. 
Byz. V. A/flaA/8a/, Isaeus, p, 30. Chandl. IV. 1. Spon, 
t II. p. 382,) 

B Class. Tour, 1. 1, p. 283. '• Itiner. p. 29. Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 284. 
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Hamaxanteia, of the tribe Hippothoontis. (Har- Hamaxan- 
pocr. et Steph. Byz. v. 'Afuidyreia, Chandl. IV. 1. 
LXXIII. Spon, t. II. p. 384.) 

Anacdea^ of the tribe Hippothoontis. (Harpocr. et Anactea. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Avouccua. Diog. Laert. Zenon. VII. 10. 
et 12. p. 371, 372.) 

ApoUonieis, a demus enrolled in the tribe of At- AppUo. 
talus. (Steph. Byz. et Hesych. v. 'AvoXkanneT^.) 

Atene» or Atenia, belonging to the tribe Antio-Atene. 
chis. (Steph. Byz. v. 'At^i^. Chandl. 71. Spon, t. II. 
p. 390.) 

Acherdus, of the tribe Hippothoontis. Steph. Byz. Acherdus. 
T« ^Ax^p^ov^^ iELschin. in Timarch. p. 128. [Marcell. 
VH. Thuc. p. 725. ed. Baver^] 

Achradus, the tribe of which is unknown. (Steph. Achradus. 
Byz. V. ^Aypa^ov^. Aristoph. Eccles. 360.) 

"OoTij WOT av6p(07ro$ 'A^paSoiJo'ioj. 

Bate, of the tribe -ZElgeis. (Steph. Byz. v. Barnj. Bate. 
Isocr. II. 488. Plut. Vit. Lycurg. Rhet. Chandl. III. 
Hesych. Boriyflcv.) 

Berenicidde, of the tribe Ptolemais, named after Berenid- 

^^ tltn 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy. (Steph. Byz. v. Bepm- 

Brutidae a phratria. (Demosth. in Neaer. p. 1 366.) Brutidaj. 
The name of Buteia, or Butadae, served to desis- Butda dve 

, ^ Butadae. 

noJte both a demus and a well-known Athenian fa- 
mily descended from the hero Butei. They are not 
unfrequently termed Eteobutadae : 

Alex. Com. ap. Athen. VI. 44. 

The priests of Minerva Polias were always chosen 
from their body. (-Slschin. Fals. Legat. p. 47. Cf. 

» Cited by Dr. Elrasley. 
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Nkeph. in Sjmes. de Insomn. Harpocr. tv. BeuT€ia 
et Bwrrabai. Etym. M. Y. 'ErecfiovriOai. Cboiseul, 1. 16. 
Chandl. IV. 1.) 
oorgyne. Qorgyne, a wicked people of Attica. (Suid. ▼. Top- 

Dcedaiide. Doedalidae, of the tribe Cecropis. (Steph. Byz. v. 

Aai^aXiiai. SchoL Soph. (Ed. Col. Diod. Sic. IV.) 
J>fAr*^^^ Deirades, of the tribe Leontis. (Steph. Byz. et 

Harpocr. v. Ae/po^e^. Plut. Alcib. I. 204 F. SpoD> t. 

11. p. 397.) 
Edapteis. Edaptcis^ a demus of Attica^ as appears from an 

inscription cited by Spon, t. 11. p. 403. 
Eiresidn. Eircsidae, of the tribe Acamantis. (Steph. Byz. v. 

Eipeaiicu. Diog. Laert. Plat. III. 42. 'Hp€cr/8«. ChandL 

60.) 
Hecaie. Hccale, of the tribe Leontis, (Steph. Byz. v. 

'EKoikrjy) where Jupiter was worshipped by the title 

of 'EKdkewj (Hesych.) 'EKaknog Ztvg. (Demosth. in 

Neaer. p. 1865.) 
EisBiis. Elaeus, of the tribe Hippothoontis. Steph. Byz. 

V. 'EXai€i5f. [Chandl. 71. et IV. 2. Marm. apud Spon, 

CIV. Adrianidi tribuit Marm. Spon, art. 42.^] 
Enna. Enna, a demus of Attica, according to the Scho- 

liast of Callimachus, in the Hymn to Ceres. 
Epieicidas. Epicicidae, of the Cecropian tribe. Steph. Byz. v. 

'Eir/e//:/Sai. [Marm. Oxon. 52. forsan Spon, art. 42.] 
Epicephi- Epiccphisia, of the tribe (Eneis. (Diog. Laert. V. 

57. Steph. Byz. v. 'EvtKr)cf>t(Tia.) 
Erechthia. Ercchthia, of the tribe iEgeis. (Steph. Byz. v. 

'Epe/Qia. Plut. Vit. Isocr. in Dec. Rhet.) 
Ericeia. Erfccia, also of the tribe jEgeis. Suid. v. 'EpiKua. 

\]EpiKai(vgy Marm. Oxon. LIV. 1.] 

^ From Dr. Elinslev's M$. notes. 
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Hermus, or Hermoi, of the tribe Acamantis. (Har- Hermo. 

X ri ••! rfn \ -r^ • -r** sivC Hcr- 

pocr. et buid. v. Ep/xo$.) From a passage in Plu-moi. 
tarch it would seem that this place was situated 
near Athens^ on the road to Eleusis. Plut. I. 751 D. 
{^Epfxeioij Chandl. 60. et Marm. Sand. v. Phot. v. 

Eroeadae, of the tribe Hippothoontis. Harpocr. et Eroeadaj. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Epotc&cu. Demosth. in Neaer. p. 1365. 
[Plat. ap. Laert. p. 188. Chandl. 70. Phot. v. 'Epoio- 

Ercheia, of the tribe iE^eis. Harpocr. v. ''E/j^jc/a. ErcheU. 
Demosth. in Neaer. [Isaeus, p. 30. iBschin. p. 244, 
946, 531. Binarch. p. 30. Plato, I. 302. Demosth. 
501. This was the demus of Xenophon and Iso- 
crates. Diog. Laert. p. 109- Plut. Isocr. Dion. Ha- 
lic. in Isaeo. Cholseul, 1. 7.] 

Euonymia, or Euony mus, of the tribe Ereehtheis. Euonjpiia 
Harpocr. v. Evww[jlo^. Steph. Byz. v. Ev»»v/x/a. [iE-nymus. 
schin. p. 78. Demosth. 581. Theophrast. ap. Laert. 
p. 298. Plutarch. Lye. Rhet. Chandl. II. IV. 1. IV. 
2i. Choiseul, 1. 26. 1. 35.] 

Themad is assigned by Harpocration to the tribe 2^® ^v^ 
of Erechtheus, but by Steph. Byz. to that of Pto- "^^cus. 
lemy. (v. ByjfjLcucoi.) Andocides calls it Themacus. 
(de Myst. p. S. et 4.) 

Among the various cities of the name of Thebes, Thebe. 
one is ascribed to Attica by Stephanus Byz. (v. 
e^l3ri. Cf. Spon, t. II. p. 117, 118.) 

Thrion, a demus of Attica. (Steph, Byz. v. dp/«.) Thrion. 

Hippotamadae, of the tribe CEneis. (Steph. Byz. Hippoia- 

V. ^linForafjiaiou, Phot. V. ^ImFo^afiij.) 

Histiaea, a demus, the tribe of which is notHistisa. 
known. (Strab. X. p. 445. Demosth. in Lacrit. p. 
929. Phot. V. 'I<7T€a.) 
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itea. Itea, of the tribe Acamantis. (Harpocr. v. 'Itco, 

Phot. ead. v. Antiochidi tribuunt Marmor. Oxon. 
LII. et Chandl. uW EITEAION scribitur^] 

lonicbB. lonidae^ of the tribe Mgeis. (Steph. Byz. v. 'Ickw/^o^ 

et Hesych. Spon, t. II. p. 421.) 

caie. Cale, a demus of Attica, as it appears from Ste- 

phanus Byz. (v. 'Arf/^kyi. Spon, t. II. p. 421.) 

CepHaie. Cephale, of the tril^e Acamantis. (Suid. v. Kf^^ 
kvfiev. Aristoph. Av. 417.) Pausanias, who writes it 
in the plural, states that the Dioscuri were espe- 
cially worshipped there. (Attic. 32. Chandl. V. 
Marm. Oxon. 52. Spon, t. II. p. 423.) 

Cedi give Ccdi, or Cedae, was of the tribe Erechtheis, as we 

"•^ learn from an inscription cited by Spon, t. II. p. 
424. This demus is also alluded to by Demosthe- 
nes, in Everg. [Marm. Oxon. LII.] 

Cetti. Cetti, of the tribe Leontis. (Lys. ap. Harpocr. v. 

KvfTToi.) Eubulus the comic writer was of this de- 
mus. (Suid. V. Ev^ovXog. Phot. v. KiyrroV.) 

Cicynna, Cicynna, of the tribe Acamantis, where a festival 
of Apollo was held. (Aristoph. Nub. 134. ubi vid. 
Schol. Lysias, p. 593, 595. Chandler, 60.) 

Cothocidae. Cothocidae, the tribe of which is uncertain, was 
the demus of the orator iEschines. (Plut. in Dec. 
Rhet. Apollon. Vit. iEsch. Demosth. de Cor. p. 243. 
iEschin. Ep. ad Ctesiph. Phot. v. Koflw/c/Sa/.) 

Conthyie. Conthylc, of the tribe Pandionis or Ptolemais. 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 233. et Schol. Phot. v. KovflvAiy.) 

Crioa. Crioa, of the tribe Antiochis. (Steph. Byz. v. 

Kp/5a, Demosth. in Phoenipp. Hesych. v. K/jiSflev.) 

Cydathe- Cydathcuaeum, of the tribe Pandionis. Steph. 
Byz. et Harpocr. v. KvSafl^va/ov, Aristoph. Vesp. 894. 

" MS. note of Dr. Elmsley. 
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[Plato, I. 239. Demosth. p. 743, 1356. JEschin. p. . 
131. Schol. Plat. 43. Chandl. p. 48. 1. CIX. Marm. 
Oxon. 52. Choiseul, 1. 9. L 15. Hesychius reports 
that it was in the dtj.] Asdoddes was of this de- 
mus. (Plut. Dec. Rhet. \lt. Andoc. Spon, t. II* p. 

429.) 

Cydantidae, of the tribe .£lgeis, (Harpocr.) or Pto- Cydantidw. 
lemais, according to Suidas. (Cf. Steph. Bjz. v. Ku- 
taoni^eu^ Dinarch. p. 43. Demosth. in Neser. p. 1352. 
Choiseul, L 36.) 

Cytheron, or Cytherus, of the tribe Pandionis. Cyttem 
(Harpocr; v. Kuft^pov.) We learn from Strabo that 
it was one of the twelve divisions of Cecrops. (IX. 
p. 397. Steph. Byz. v. KvOripo^. [Phot. v. Ki/ftypw, 
ChandL p. 48. Marm. Oxon. 52.] Spon, t. II. p. 430.) 

Cycala, assigned to the tribe J^ntis by Hesy-CyniA. 
chius. (v. KvKoXa.) 

[Cyprii, a demus, the tribe unknown. (Isseus, p. Cyprii. 
15. Demosth. p. 249. Evfiovko^j MwicriBiovj Kxnrfiog. Ari- 
stoph. Equit 895. et Schol. Ecdes. 317* Suidas, Ko^ 

vapa T^ KOTpov. Kovpeioi. ChandL 71*] 

Cyrtiadae, of the tribe Acamantis. (Hesych. v.Cyrtiad». 

Kvprta^oi, [ChandL 62. KvpreiieuJ] 

Colypes^ assigned to the tribe iE^is by Suidas. Coiypes. 

(v. Koi^Awe^.) 

Leccum, of the tribe Antiochis. (Hesych. v. Ackkov.) Leccum. 

Leuconoium, of the tribe Leontis. (Harpocr. v.Leuoo. 
AevKomov. Demosth. in Aphob. p. 818. in Polyd. 
p. 1215. Plut. in Demosth. et Dinarch. Meton the 
celebrated mathematician was of this demus. (Phry- 
nich. Com. ap. Scliol. Aristoph. Av.) 

[^Marm. Oxon. 52.] 
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Ldioopyra. LeucopjTa, of the tribe Antiochis. (Besych! v. 

AevKOjrvpcu) 

Lusia. Lusia, of the tribe (Bneis. Harpocr. et Steph. v. 

Aovoria. Isaeus de Apollon. Haered. p. 172. [Demosth. 
p. 648. Phot. V. Aovcrt€v^J] 
Mei»n». Melaeneis or Melaenas, of the tribe Antiochis. 
(Steph. Byz. v. MeAaiverv.) Callimachus, however, 
wrote the name MeXauvai, and Statins, 

viridesque Mekenae. 

Theb. XII. 619. 

MUetam. Miletum was a place in Attica, as may be conjec- 
tured from several inscriptions cited by Spon, (t. II. 
p. 444.) 

Oa sive Oa or Ocis, of the tribe Pandionis. (Steph. Byz. 

V. "Oa. Hesych. et Etym. M. Spon. t. II. p. 447-) 

cEn». CEnae, of the tribe Attalis or Ptolemais. Hesych. 

V. OHvat. [Isaeus p. 294. Diar. Ital. p. 44. Chandl. p. 
71. et XL] 

otryne. Otrync, a demus noticed by Demosthenes in his 
oration against Leochares, (p. 1083.) and the poet 
Antiphanes cited by Athenaeus, who reports that it 
was famous for its gudgeons. (VII. p. 309.) 

*Hjx7v Be Tois dwjTolg eTrptaiiYiv xoo^iovs' 
'£1$ vpoafiaKelv 8* exek6U(ru tov TOi^oopu^ov 
Tov l^itj07rd)\tiv^ npotmtYifji^ly ^ij<r/^ erof 
Tov ^YjfjLOV avTcov ela) yap ^a\rjpix,oi' 
"AAAoi 8* I'jrwKouVy 00$ hix 'Ot^ovixouj. 

Pfleonidaj. Poeonidae, of the tribe Leontis. (Dinarch. ap. Har- 
pocr. V. Ylcuaviug. Aristoph. Lys. 852.) 

[Marm. Oxon. 52.] 
Pambota- Pambotadas, of the tribe Erechtheis. (Harpocr. v. 
Ila/xjScwTaSa/. Demosth. in Nicostr. p. 1250. Steph. 
Byz. in v.) 
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PergaJBe, of the tribe Erechtheis. (Harpocr. etPergase. 

Stei^. Byz. V. YlepyacT'^.) 

Aristoph. Eq. 821. 

« 

[It was the demus of Nicias. Athen. p. 587 C. 
JE^u. Var. Hist. IV. 28. Cf. Aristoph. Eq. 821. 
KaXkifMexp^ Hepyaa^Bev. Archon erat anno quarto 
Oljmpiadis CVII. Dionysius ad Ammaeutn, p. 734. 
ex Philochoro. Chandler III.] 

Perithoidae, of the tribe CEneis. (Steph. Byz. et Perithoi- 
Suid. V. UepiOoilcu. Demosth. in Polycl. p. 1219* 
[the demus of Hyperbolus. Plut. I. 196 E. 530 D. 
Harpocr. v. Koipwviiai. Phot. UepiBoiicuJ] Spon, t. II. 
p. 454.) 

Pithus, of the tribe Cecropis, according to Steph. Pithus. 
Byz.^ who affirms that the word was written as 
n/dof dolium^ and the ethnic IliOev^ ; but the latter 
occurs very frequently under the form UtrrOevs^ as 
in Aristotle's Rhetoric, (II. 23. ed. Gaisf. Athenaeus, 
p. 234 F.) in the Euthyphro of Plato twice, (p. 2.) 
where it U mentioned as the demus of Melitus^ the 
accuser of Socrates. (Cf. Diog. Laert. p. 104. SchoL 
Plat. 2. Ruhnken. ad Tim. Isaeus de Menedem. 
Haered. p. 208; Demosth. .p. 534.) Proclus, how- 
ever, in his Commentary on Hesiod. (Oper. B. p. 
101.) writes HiBiav ^fMv. In several inscriptions it 
is also IliBevg, [Chandl. 71. V. Marm. Spon, 42.] 

Phrygia or Phrygii, a spot where a skirmish took Phrygia 
place in the Peloponnesian war between the cavalry gii. 
of the Boeotians and that of Athens supported by a 
party of Thessalians. Thuc. II. 22. Imcoiwr/ia n^ 
eyivero fi^ayeia cv ^pvyioig. 

Plotheia, of the tribe iEgeis, (Harpocr. et Steph. Piotheia. 
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•m 

T. Ukofkio,) the ethnic is TlkooSev^. (DemosA. in Eu- 

buL p. 131()L) but Isaeus writes it IlAan-iev^ (de Di- 

caeog. Haer. p. %9.) % 
Poroik Poros, of the tribe Acamanji^. Harpocr. v. Uopo^. 

IJTeBjrch. v. TIopui^. [Attalidi tribuit Marmor Qxon. 

LII.] 
Ynma. Perseus, a town and harbour of Attica according 

to Steph. Byz. (v. Ilcpo-cvf •) 
FiriML Ptelea,*of the tribe (Eneis. (Steph. Byz. y. nre- 

Xea.) 

Semadii. Semachidae, of the tribe Antiochis : it belonged to 
the district of Epacria according to Philochorus. (ap. 
Steph. Byz. v. ^.i^fAOfx/^ai. Hesych. ead. voc. Spon^ t. 
II. p. 460.) 

Sporgant. Sporgilus^ the tribe uncertain. (Steph. Byz. v. 

Sybricbe. Sybridas^ of the tribe Erechtheis. Steph. v. ^vfipl- 

icu. [Chandler, p. 53.] 
Sypaiettus. Sypalcttus, of the tribe Cecropis. (Steph. Byz. v. 

JlwakriTrof. Psephism. ap. Laert. p. 373. Isaeus, p. 

256.) ' 
Sphettus. Sphettus, of the tribe Acamantis. (Steph. Byz. v. 

S<^TToVO Its vinegar was accounted most sour and 

pungent. 

KaretrXaa'sy ctitTOu ret, ^Kefoipa. 

Aristoph. Plut. 702. 

(Cf. Schol. et Athen. II. 76.) From Plutarch, in 
his life of Theseus, we may infer that this town 
was to the east of Athens in the vicinity of Garget- 
tus. (Cf. Philochor. ap. Schol. Eur. Hippol.) It was 
the demus of iBschines the Socratic philosopher. 
Diod. Sic. XV. 496. Plat. Apol. Socr. 1. 18, [iEschin. 
p. 68, 117, 120, 124. Lysias, p. 593, 595. Isaeus, p. 28. 
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Aristopli* Nub. 156. etJBchol. Choiseul, L 30. 
Chandl. 60. Marm. Sand v.] ^. 

Tithras, of the tribe Mg^ (S^^- Byz. v. TiSpa^. Tithras. 
Aristoph. Ran. 386. et Schol.) 

TOO ve^pM $6 o*ou 

auToiiTiv ivTepOKriv iip^otreop^ivso 

It was famous for its figs, according to the comic 
poet Theopompus^ cited by Athenaeus. (XIV. 67.) 

(Spon, t. II. p. 469.) 

Trigla, a place at Athens, where was a temple sa- 
cred to Hecate Triglanthina. (Athen. VII. 126.) 

Tyrmidae, of the tribe (Eneis. (Steph. Byz. et Suid. TyrmidaB. 
V. Tvp[4,i^cu.) Harpocration writes it Tvp/xerSa/ ; in an 
inscription cited by Spon it is Tvpi^^vj^. (II. p. 472.) 

Hyba or Hybadae, of the tribe Leontis. (Steph. 5^?^*^^® 
Byz. V. ''r/Sa. Etym. M. et Suid. v. 'T/Sd^ai. Diog. ^ 
Laert. Theophr. V. 57. Spon, t. II. p. 473.) 

Phormisium or Phormisii, a demus, the tribe of Pi*o"ni- 

sium sive 

which is uncertain, it is only mentioned by Dinars Phormisii. 
chus. (in Demosth. p. 95.) 

Phrearrii, of the tribe Leontis. (Steph. Byz. v. $/?€- Phrearrii. 
appoi. [It was the demus of Themistocles. Plut. I. p. 
Ill E. 321 C. Isaeus, p. 89. Lys. Apol. p. 701. Diogen. 
Laert. p. 188. Choiseul, I. 35.] Spon, t. II. p. 478.) 

Phrittii, an obscure demus known only from aPhrittii. 
passage in Alciphro, Ep. jEgial. ad Struth. ^ irpo^ 

^¥»pa(TiKXia rov ^pimoVf yj Trpo^ ^iKo(TTparov rov XoAaoyea 

Chitone, a demus of Attica, where Diana waschitone. 
worshipped. (Schol. Callim. Hymn. Dian. 225. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'K.nmrj.) 

Cholargus or Cholargeis, of the tribe Acamantis. choiargus. 
VOL. II. E e 
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(Steph. Byz, v. XoXapyo^. Hesych. v. XoXapyeig. Har- 

pocr. V. XoXapyia.) 

AvcioTpar^s r Iv ayopa "KoXapyicov oveiio$. 

Aristoph. Acharn. 855. 

[Hat. I. 431. Isaeus p. 199. ^schin. p. 85, 88. 
Demosth. 605. Schol. Plat. 116. Plut. I. 153. C. 
Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 855. et Ran. 86. Choiseul^ 1. 
8, 18, 20. Chandler, 60.] 
choUida. ChoUidae, of the tribe -^eis or Leontis. (Steph, 
Byz. V. XoXA/^ai. Aristoph. Ach. 404. et Schol.) 

AtxaimoXts xoiXei ere, XoXX/9i}$ lyo). 

[Demosth. in Lacrit. Plat. ap. Laert. p. 188. XoXilev^. 
It is also written Xokket^^, Lysias, p. 481. Chandl. 
CVIII.] Spon, t. II. p. 481.) 
Orychium. Orychium, a spot in Attica, according to the poet 
Euphorion, cited by Steph. Byz. v. '(l^uj^/ov.) 

As it may be useful to bring the Attic demi to- 
gether in one view, I shall here subjoin as complete 
a list of them as I have been able to collect, with 
the tribe and ethnic derivative of each. 

DEMI ATTICI. 



Demus. 


Tribus. 


Popularis. 


*Ayye\ri 


Uotvliovl^og 


'AyyeXy^Sev 


*Ayvovs 


'AxajxavTiSoj 


'Ayvo6(rios. 


*AyguvXYi '\ 






et L 


*Eps^fljjl8oj 


'AypvKevi. 


'Ayp6\ri ) 






*A5>}v*a 


^iTrTToSoeovTlhs 


'A^ijvietJ^. 


*A9jxovia 


Kexpoiri^og 


'A6[JLOVs6s» 


A\yi\ia 


*AvTiop^/Soj 


Alyikevg, 


AiaaX/Sai ^ 




{ AliaXl^s 


sive L 


AeovTi^og 


< sive 


AWaXia J 




(^ Aiia\e6c. 
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Demu8« 
Al^oovrj 

'AXijxouj 
'AXom-fx^ ^ 
sive > 
*AXa)9rexa} J 

'Aju^iT^oir^ 

*Avayupo5f 

'Avaxaia 

'Avi^kvoTOs 

*AvoXXcoy«Tj 

'Apa^^v 

"Apf^a 

'Atijv^ 

'A^ISva 

'A;^«pv«i 

•Ax«p8oOj 

'Ap^aSoDj 

Bar^ 

BepevixliM 

Bovreia ^ 
sive L 

Bpavpoov 
TapyvjTTo^ 

AsxeXeia 

Afojxeia 

ElpecriSai 

sive V- 



TribuB. 
Ksxpovlhs 
Kexpow^os 
AlyvilBos^ 
Aeovrihs 

*AvTio^[io^ 

*l7nro9o60vT/So; 
'AvTifl%/8df 

'ImrodooovTlSos 
*AvT<op^/8oj 
'ArraAiSo^ 
Aiyi3»8oj 



*AKT«Op^/8oj 

Asovr/So; 
'I^nrodofiovr/So^ 



AiyjjfSoj 

UroXsfJMtSos 

'AvTiOxf^og 

OivrjtBos 



AlyiitSos 

KsxpVTrlBos 

AeoyriSo; 

'IfTifoiocovTl^og 

AlyrjUBos 

' AxufAavrl^os 

Aeovr/So; 



Popularis. 
Ai^(iove6s» 

f- *A\anv$, 

'AAi/xou(r40$. 
( *AXo(nreKtbg 
< sive 

l^'AXooTsx^Aev. 
'AjxaffievTft;^. 
*AiJLferpoirMe6s, 
'Avotyvpicios, 
'Avaxomug. 
'Ava^AucTTiOf. 
'A^oXXeoviey^. 
'A^«^i]V(o^. 

"ApiLOCTBtiS* 

'AnjvfftJ^. 

*A^fSyaio^. 

*A;)(;a§V6U^. 

'A^^epBoJcrjo^. 

'A;^a5owrw^. 

Bar^dev. 

Bspevtx/Si]^. 

BijcrafJ;. 

BouraSi]^. 

Bpavpoovios^ 
TapyrirTio$0 

Asipahoorris* 
Asxeksig, 

Eipecr/Si}^. 
'ExaX^$6V. 



'ItnroiomTiios 'EAaiotJcrio^. 
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Demiuk 


Tribus. 


PopularU. 


*EK€Vfr)$ 


'hnroiooovrtSog 


'EXewr/vw^. 


'E^iefx/Sai 


KixpoviSos 


'fiiriffix/8i]^. 


'E^Tfxij^ijcr/a 


Oiwitios 


'ETixi]^i}(rio$. 


*EpeTpla 




*EpeTpu6$, 


'E§ex^a 


AiyvjlSos 


*Epg;(fi»euj. 


*EplxiM 


Aiyyiiios 


'Epixetu;. 


"Epfios 


'AKafjMvrSBog 


"Epjxeioj. 


'EpOM^M 


*hnn6ooovTlSog 


*Epo(a$i}^. 


"Epx'^ • 


AiyijVSoj 


*Epxievs. 


EvirvptSai 


AeovrHos 


EvmjplSifis. 


EvivvfMs 


'Epixh'^S 


Evoowf/Lsig. 


'E^fXiSai 




•E^eX/Sijf. 


'Hfeuarlu 


'Axfle/xfleyr/So; 


'H^UTtoSlJ^. 


&rifjiMxog 


'Ep^xivit^i 


€hifjMxs6s. 


Gopa) 


'AvTiop^iBo^ 


0OpgUf. 


€^piKO$ 


'AxftftavrfSo^ 


0Op/x(O^ 


Gpia\ 






sive L 


OiVi^tSo; 


0§iaO'iO;* 


0piei 1 






0tiftO<T^0(l 


'I^r^ofioctfyr/So^ 


0ujxoiTaSijf. 


0upyoovihon 


Aiaw/5o^ 


0vpya)vl^ris. 


'Ixapiu 


Alyifi^os 


'Ixapieig. 


*Iv7roTajtxa8ai 


OivritBos 


'iTnroTafii^Yi^, 


'Iff-Tia/a 


Alyvjtdos 


'liTTtaioiev. 


'Irea 


'Axotfj^uyriBos 


'Ireahs, 


'Ictfv/^ai 


AiyijifSoj 


*lcoyi^tl(. 


KsiplOL^Ul 


'Ivwoiooovrldos 


Keigiu^rig. 


Kspotixsig 


'AxajXfi(VTi$o^ 


ex KepotftsW. 


KefaXYj 


'Axajxavr/fo^ 


Ke^aX^flsv. 


KijIBct) 


*E/?ip^9ij<8oj 


ex Kvihcov, 


KlJTTOi 


Asovt/So^ 


KfiTTtog, 


K)j^ij(r/a 


'E^s^SjjifSo^ 


Ktifr^(rie6$, 


Kixuvva 


* AxapMVT lBo$ 


Ktxwvoiev. 


KoScox/Saf 


OlyyitSos 


Koioixi^Yis, 


Ko/A>j 


'lir7ro6ooovTlh$ 


ex KolXri$» 


KoXUTTOj 


Aiyrit^os 


KoXvTTeus. 


Ko\oovos 


Alyvitdog 


KoKoovTfiiev. 
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Demus. 

KopuSoiKXo$ 

Kpicoa 

Kpamlcc 

Kviotwiicu 
Kvdf^pov 
KvKaXa 

KvjTpm sive Koirpioi 
KupTiuiai 
KdXtmss 
Aaxta 




AufMTpa) 

AeKxgv 

Asvxovoiov 

Aevxtyinjpot 

Aova-ioi 

Mapaioov 

MeXl-ni 

"Oot sive "Oils 
Oiviri duplex 

OToV KspUfJLitXOV 

Otov AiKtXixh 



Tribus. 

'iTtTroiocovTSios 

*AvTio^tSos 

Aso¥Tlhg 

Ilavhoviiog 

Alyifihs 

HeufiiovSSos 

Aiairri^os 



* Axotfiavrl^os 
Alyyj[t^og 



'AvTifl%/8oj 

Aeorri^o$ 

*AvT«o;^i8o5 

Olvnt^og 

Aeovrlhs 

'AvT«op^/8oj 

KexptmSSos 

KexpoiflSpg 

TIavhoytSo$ 

OlvrjfSos 

UToXefiafSos, 

}'linro6o(iiVT[Bog 
A'lavriios 
Aeoyrlh$ . 

E e 3 



Popularis. 

Ku8a9i]Vdt(Ct;^. 

Kvrpto^ et KoW^io^. 

{Aaxisu^ 
et 
AoxiaSi);, 
{Aotfifrrpsus 
et 
AayLicrpsig* 



Aevxovoet;^. 



AouerieJ^. 
MsXaiveu^. 

Mvppivou^iog, 
SwfSTsm 

et 
Huirfivtiaiy. 
"OaSfv. 



} 



Oiyaio^. 

If O7ou. 
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Diemiis. 


Tribiu. 


Populaiu. 


^Orfwrnlf 


A2yi|0o; 


'Orgutffuf. 


1 teMmotw 


ILnr8iov/8o; 


Ylauwumki. 


AwftRog 


IlaioyiSi}^. 


n«^ijvi) 


*A'nwxfio^ 


IIaiAA]|ysu^. 


n^cfi/Scpra^i 


'EffxI^Hos 




Ilfi^tfeffv^ 


'linfotomrliog 


6 sx rTs^poioDf. 


nnrriAif 


'Ayriop^iBo; 




Tlifyaff^ 


*Eptxlkl^os 


1 ^' . 

yTl^aff%ig. 


TlipAo^ 


OWnHog 


Ilf^fiilf. 


u$p^^ 


*Aniox^ 


. nf/j|5Bv. 


n^M^ 


Atwrfh^ 




n/ae$ 


Kffx^oiri8o$ 




nxwtffKi 


Alyfjtiog 




mpos 


'Ax0(jxavTf8o^ 


1 ^^ 
1^ IXo^ifu^. 


UOTUf/^is 


Aiorr/So^ 


IJoTafMOs* 


Tlpa(rlai 


riaySioyido^ 


TipWTiSU^* 

{ Tlpo^xMios 


Ilpo^aPavtog 


riavSfoyiSo^ 


-J et 


IJ poo TuXra 


'Axa/xavTiSo^ 


UpoeTTaArio^. 


IlrffXca 


Oivijtao^ 


nreAeoo-io^. 


'Pajxvou; 


Aiavr/So^ 


'PafLvoJ(rto^. 


Sijfta^iSoi 


'AyT«fl%/8of 


Sijftax'^'J?- 


2xa/tj3coviSa» 


Aeovr/So^ 


Sxa/A/SfloyiSi]^. 


Sot^fov 


Acovt/So^ 


Scuyifv^. 


S^OjpyiAo^ 




SvopyiAiO^. 


Sreig/a 


IlfieySioy/So^ 


'Sreipieus. 



DemiiR. 


X^ JL JL X V^ X^« 

Tribiuu 


Popularis. 


^ufipiion 


*E/?«;^9jj*8o^ 




'SwretXi^TTOg 


KexpoirtBos 


\^ ^VTTukriTTevs 


S^ffy^aA)] 


*l7ntoioeovTlio$ 


2^cv8aXffu;. 


S^JJTTOJ 


'Axaftavr/So^ 


Sf^rrio;. 


Titpas 


AiyijtSoj 


Ttipiaiog. 


T«Tax/8a» 


AJavr/So; 


TiraxiSi}^. 


Tpix6pu6o$ 


Aiavr/Sof 


TpiXO^tKTIOJ, 


TpivepLel$ 


Kcxpo?r/So^ 


Tpivfftrfu^. 


TopjxiSaj 


OivijtSof 


Tu^ft/Sij;. 


ya ^ 






ave L 


Asovr/8o; 


•Y^i&j^ 








^iXflpov 


*AvTw;^/8oj 


^aAijpw^. 


^yctla 


Alyijtios 
rLotvhovlhg 


>• <I>i]yafsu^. 


4>ijyoOf 


'Epexh't^os 


clhjyoucrioj. 


^tXatSai 


AlyiitSos 


<l>iXa{Si]^. 


^XusT^ "1 






et L 


Kexpox/So^ 


^Xweuj. 


^Xwf la J 






^opfji,l<riov 




^opiiia-iog. 


^gii^pm 


AeovrSBog 


^qsipphog. 


^p/TTIOI 




^plmog. 


4>uXij 


Ohijl^os 


4>uXa(no^. 


Xao'TieT; 




Xoo-rieu;. 


XoXapyoj 


'AxaftavTiSo^ 


XoXapyeJ;. 


XoXX/Sai \ 




r X0AA/S13; 


et ^ 


A«o9t/8oj 


-| et 


XoXXeTSai J 




1^ XoAXff/Si];* 
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SECTION XIII. 



M E G A R I S. 



Origin and history of M^ara — ^Description of the city and its 
territory — Roads connectiDg central Greece with the Pelopon- 
nesus through Megara. 

Tradition, as Pausanias affirms, represented Me- 
gara as already existing under that name in the 
time of Car the son of Phoroneus, while others 
have derived it from Megarus, a Boeotian chief, and 
son of Apollo or Neptune. (Pausan. Attic. 39. Steph. 
Byz. V. Mcyapa.) Car was succeeded by Lelex, who, 
as it was reported, came from iEgypt, and trans- 
mitted his name to the ancient race of the Leleges, 
whom we thus trace from the Achelous to the shores 
of the Saronic gulf. Lelex was followed by Cleson 
and Pylas, who abdicated his crown in favour of 
Pandion, the son of Cecrops, king of Athens, by 
which event Megaris became annexed to the latter 
state. (Pausan. Attic. 39. Nisus, the son of Pan- 
dion, received Megaris as his share of his father's 
dominions. (Strab. IX. p. 392.) The history of this 
prince and his daughter Scylla, as also the capture 
of Megara by Minos, are found in all the mytholo- 
gical writers of Greece ; but Pausanias observes that 
these accounts were disowned by the Megareans. 
(Attic. 39.) Nisus is said to have founded Nisaea, 
the port of Megara ; whence the inhabitants of that 
city were surnamed Nisaei, to distinguish them from 
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the Megaretins of Sicilj, their colonists. (Diod. Sic. 
XI. 269.) 

"Ox/Sio* olxoltjTe. Theocr. Idyll. XII. 27. 

The walls of Megara, which had been destroyed by 
MiDos, were restored by Aleathons, the son of Pe- 
lops, who came from Elis. (Pausan. Attic. 41.) In 
this undertaking, Apollo was said to have assisted 
him. 

4^7^e iva^y aMs jxsv envpycofrag tfoXjv SKpifi¥, 

Theogn. 771. 

Regia turris erat vocalibus addita maris : 
In quibus auratam proles Letom fertur 
Deposuisse lyram : saxo sonus ejus inhaesit 

Ovid. Metam. VIII. 14. 

(Pausan. Attic. 42.) Hyperion, the son of Aga- 
memnon, according to Pausanias, was the last so- 
vereign of Megara ; after his death, the government, 
by the advice of an oracle, became democratical. 
(Attic. 43.) As a republic, however, it remained 
still subject to Athens ; Strabo indeed affirms that, 
till the reign of Codrus, Megaris had always been 
included within the limits of Attica ; and he thus 
accounts for Homer's making no special mention of 
its inhabitants, from his comprehending them with 
the Athenians under the general denomination of 
lonians. (IX. p. 392.) 

In the reign of Codrus, Megara was wrested 
from the Athenians by a Peloponnesian force; 
and a colony having been established there by 
the Corinthians and Messenians, it ceased to be 
considered as of Ionian origin, but thenceforth be- 
came a Dorian city, both in its language and poli- 
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tkal mftitaxtkm^ The pillar also which nuirfced 
the boundaries of Ionia and Peloponnesce was en 
that occasion destrojed. (Strab* IX. p^ 393. Pkusaa* 
Attic. 39.) 

Miyatpa Satpaaf wikt^ 

ScYicsf. Ch. 508. 

The Scholiast of Pindar informs ns that the Corm- 
tbians at this early pmod, considering M^aia as 
their colony, exercised a sort of jnrisdictioD orer the 
city, (Nem. VIL) 

Not long after, howerer, Theagenes, one of its 
citizens, usurped the sovereign power bj the same 
method apparently which was afterwards adopted 
by Pisistratus at Athens. (Aristot. Rhet. I. 2. et Po- 
lit. V. 5. Thuc. L 126.) The daughter of Thea- 
genes was married to Cylon, an Athenian, whose 
attempt on the liberties of his country is recorded 
by Herodotus, V. 71. and Thucydides, 1. 126. Pau- 
sanias notices a splendid aqueduct erected by the 
tyrant during his usurpation. (Pausan. Attic. 40.) 
Plutarch informs us that he was finally expelled by 
his countrymen ; after which event, a moderate re- 
publican form of government was established, though 
afterwards it degenerated into a violent democracy. 
(Quaest. Gr. 18.) This should probably be consi- 
dered as the period of Megara's greatest prosperity, 
since it then founded the cities of Selymbria, Me- 
sembria, and Byzantium on the shores of the 
Euxine, and Megara Hyblaea in Sicily. (Strab. VII. 
p. 319- 320.) It was at this time also that its in- 
habitants were engaged in war with the Athenians 
on the subject of Salamis, which, after an obstinate 
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contest, finally remained in the hands of the latter. 
(Pausan, Attic. 40. Strab. IX. p. 394.) The Me- 
gareans fought at Artemisium with twenty ships, 
and at Salamis with the same number. (Herod. VIII. 
1, 45.) They also gained some advantage over the 
Persians, under Mardonius, in an inroad which he 
made into their territory, (Paus. Attic. 40.) and, 
lastly, they sent 3000 soldiers to Plataea, who de- 
served well of their country in the memorable battle 
fought in its plains. (Herod. IX. 21. 28. Plut. de 
Def. Orac. p. 186 A.) 

After the Persian war, we find Megara engaged 
in hostilities with Corinth, and renouncing the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, to ally itself with Athens. 
(Thuc. I. 103. Diod. Sic. II. 60.) This state of 
things was not however of long duration, for the 
Corinthians, after effecting a reconciliation with the 
oligarchical party in Megara, persuaded the inha- 
bitants to declare against the Athenians, who gar- 
risoned their city. These were presently attacked 
and put to the sword, with the exception of a small 
number who escaped to Nisdea. (Thuc. 1. 114.) The 
Athenians, justly incensed at this treacherous con- 
duct, renounced all intercourse with the Megareans, 
and issued a decree excluding them from their ports 
and markets; a measure which appears to have 
been severely felt by the latter, and was made a 
pretence for war on the part of their Peloponnesian 
allies. (Thuc. I. 67.. 139. Aristoph. Acharn.) 

Megara was, during the Peloponnesian war, ex- 
posed, with the other cities of Greece, to the tu- 
mults and factions engendered by violent party 
spirit. The partisans of the democracy favoured, it 
is true^ the Peloponnesian cause, but, dreading the 
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efforts of the adverse faction, which might naturally 
look for support from the Lacedsemijnians in re- 
storing the government to the form of an oligarchy, 
they formed a plan for giving up the dty to the 
Athenians in the seventh year of the war. An 
Athenian force was accordingly despatched, which 
appeared suddenly before Nisaea, the port of Me- 
gara, and, having cut off the Peloponnesian troapi^ 
which garrisoned the place, compelled them to sur- 
render. Megara itself would also have fallen into 
their hands, if Brasidas had not at this juncture 
arrived with a Spartan army before the walls of 
that city, where he was presently joined by the 
Boeotians and other allies. On his arrival, the Athe- 
nians, not feeling sufficiently strong to hazard an 
action, withdrew to Nisaea, and, after leaving a gar- 
rison in that port, returned to Athens. The leaders 
of the democratical party in Megara now fearing 
that a reaction would ensue, voluntarily quitted the 
city, which then returned to an oligarchical form of 
government. (Thuc. IV. 66. et seq.) From this 
period we hear but little of Megara in the Grecian 
history ; but we are told that its citizens remained 
undisturbed by the contest in which their more 
powerful neighbours were engaged, and in the tran- 
quil enjoyment of their independence. " The Me- 
" gareans," says Isocrates, " from a small and scanty 
" commencement, having neither harbours nor mines, 
" but cultivating rocks, nevertheless possess the 
largest houses of any people in Greece; and 
though they have but a small force, and are 
placed between the Peloponnesians, the Thebans, 
** and our own city, yet retain their independence, 
" and live in peace." (de Pace, p. 183.) 
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Philosophy also flourished in this city; Euclid, 
a disciple of Socrates^ having founded there a school 
of some celebrity, known by the name of the Me- 
garic sect. (Strab. IX. p. 393. Cicer. Orat. III. 17. 
Acad. II. 42.) Plutarch reports that the Megareans 
offered to make Alexander the Great a citizen of 
their town, an honour which that prince was in- 
clined to ridicule, though they asserted it had never 
been granted to any foreigner except Hercules. 
(Pint, de Monarch, p. 238.) After the death of that 
monarch, Megara fell successively into the hands of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 757.) 
Ptolemy Soter, and Demetrius, son of Antigonus 
Gonatas, by whom, according to Plutarch, the city 
was destroyed, (de Instit. Puer. p. 3 B.) but as Pau- 
sanias mentions a war waged by the Megareans 
against Thebes, in which they were assisted by the 
Acheeans, we may infer that it was subsequently 
restored, (Arcad. 50.) and we know that it was 
taken by the Romans under Metellus (Pausan. A- 
chaic.) and F. Calenus. (Plut. Brut.) Strabo also 
affirms that Megara still existed in his time, (IX. 
393.) though much reduced^ as we are assured by 
Sulpicius in the well-known passage of his letter to 
CScero. (ad Fam. IV. 5.) "Post me erat jEgina, 
ante Megara, dextra Piraeus, sinistra Corinthus; 
quae oppida quodam tempore florentissima fuerunt, 
nunc prostrata et dinita ante oculos jacent." Pau- 
sanias affirms that Megara was the only city of 
Greece which was not restored by Hadrian, in con- 
sequence of its inhabitants having murdered Anthe- 
mocritus the Athenian herald. (Pausan. Att. 36. et 
Lacon.) Alaric completed the destruction of this 
once flourishing town. (Procop. Bell. Vand. 1. 1.) 
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Megara was situated at the foot of two hSlSf on 
each of which a citadel had been boilt ; these were 
named Caria and Alcathons. It was connected with 
the port of Nis^^a b^ two walls^ the length of which 
was abont eight stadia, (Thuc. IV. 66.) or eighteen, 
according to Strabo, IX. p. 391- Th^ were erected 
hy the Athenians at the time that the M^areans 
placed themselves nnder their protection. (Thnc. I. 
103.) The distance from Athens was 210 stadia, 
as we learn from Procopius. (Bell. Vand. 1. 1.) Dio 
Chrysostom calls it a day's joamey. (Orat. VI.) 
Modem travellers reckon eight hoors^ 

Pausanias commences his description of M^ara 
by notidng the aqnednct of Theagenes, a work re- 
markable for its magnitude, and the number of co- 
lumns with which it was decorated. The water 
thus conveyed into the dty came from the fountain 
of the nymphs called Sithnides. (Attic. 40.) Dod- 
well affirms ^* that this magnificent aqueduct has 
" disappeared ; some imperfect foundations, and a 
" large fountain on the northern side of the town, 
" are the only remains of the source of the Sithnid 
" nymphs*'." 

Not far from thence was a temple of Diana Sos- 
pita, with a statue of the goddess, to commemorate 
the preservation of the city from an attack of the 
Persians under Mardonius. In the same temple 
were the statues of the twelve gods, by Praxiteles. 
Beyond was the temple of Jupiter Olympius, an edi- 
fice of great size and beauty ; but the statue of the 
god was never finished, owing to the distress occa- 
sioned by the long continuance of the Peloponne- 

* Dodvvell, Class. Tour, t. II. p. 177. ^ T. XL p. 177. 
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sian war. On ascending from the temenus of Ju- 
piter to the Carian citadel, so called from Car, the 
son of Phoroneus, the traveller passed by the temple 
of Bacchus Nyctelius, the chapel of Venus Epistro- 
phia, the oracle of Night, and the hypaethral temple 
of Jupiter Conius. Here was also the edifice called 
the Megarum of Ceres, from which the city was said 
to have derived its name. (Pausan. Attic. 39. et 40.) 
On the northern side of the acropolis were the 
monuments of Alcmena and Hyllus ; and at no great 
distance from the latter the temples of Isis, Apollo, 
and Diana, said to have been dedicated by Alca- 
thous. Below these were the Heroum of Pandion, 
and the monuments of Hippolyte, queen of the 
Amazons, and Tereus the Thracian. 

On ascending to the acropolis of AJcathous, Pau- 
^anias notices the monument of Megareus, a Boeo- 
tian, who came to the assistance of the Megareans 
when invaded by the Cretans, and the altar of the 
gods called Prodomei. Near the latter was shewn 
the stone on which Apollo placed his lyre when 
assisting Alcathous to erect the walls of the citadel, 
and which, on being struck with a stone, returned 
a sound similar to that of a harp. 

Beyond was the council hall of the M^areans, 
near the monument of Timaleus. On the summit 
of the acropolis was a temple of Minerva, with a 
statue of the goddess wrought in gold, with the 
exception of the face, hands, and feet, which were 
of ivory : also two other temples dedicated to Mi- 
nerva under the names of Nice, or Victory, and 
iBantis. The shrine of Apollo was at first con- 
structed of brick, but Hadrian caused it to be re- 
built of white marble. Near it stood the temple of 
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Ceres Thesmophoros. On descending from thence^ 
the traieller passed the monument of Callipolis, 
daughter of Alcathous ; and further on, that of Ino, 
who was said to have been first worshipped by the 
Megareans under the name of Leucothea, from her 
corpse having been found on their coast. (Pausan. 
Attic, 42.) The Megareans also point out the He* 
roon of Iphigenia^ and the temple erected to Diana 
by Agamemnon when he came to Megara to per- 
suade Calchas, who resided there, to follow him to 
Troy. In the Prytaneum were interred Menippus, 
son of Megareus, and Echepolis, son of Alcathous. 
Near this building was a rock called Anaclethra, 
because Ceres, as it was said, there evoked her 
daughter. Within the city walls were the monu- 
ments of those Megareans who had fallen in battle 
against the Persians. The heroon of Alcathous con^- 
tained the public archives ; beyond was the temple 
of Bacchus, with a statue, of which the face only 
was seen. Near this was a satyr in Parian marble, 
by Praxiteles. In the same vicinity was the temple 
of Venus, where were deposited the statues of Per- 
suasion and Consolation, by the same sculptor ; and 
those of Love, Desire, and Wish, by Scopas. Here 
was also the shrine of Venus Fortuna, with an 
image of the goddess, by Praxiteles. An adjoining 
temple contained statues of the Muses, and a Jupi- 
ter in brass, the works of Lysippus. Pausanias 
points out in the forum of Megara the tombs of Co- 
roebus the Argive, and the athlet Orsippus : and on 
leaving it by the street called Straight, he notices 
a little to the right the temple of Apollo Prostate- 
rius, with a statue of the god, worthy of admira- 
tion ; also a Latona and her children, by Praxiteles. 
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Near the gate called Nymphades was an ancient 
Gymnasium, with a stone in the form of a pyramid, 
called by the natives Apollo Carinus ; close to which 
was a temple of Lucina. 

On the road from Megara to Nicaea stood the 
temple of Ceres Melophoros; not far from which 
rose the citadel called Nisaea. (Pausan. Attic. 44.) Nisaa. 

Aly/va Ts ycip, 

<l>a]xi, N/o'ow T ev Xrf^cp 

PiND. Pyth. IX. 160. 

It was a place of considerable strength, as we know 
from Thucydides, but might be cut off from the 
city by eflfecting a breach in the long walls. (IV. 
66.) The port was sheltered by the small island of Minoa in. 

«w« siila fit 

Minoa, which lay oflf it. (Pausan. Attic. 44.) Strabo promon. 
speaks also of a promontory of the same name. (IX. "^^' 
p. 391.) In the Peloponnesian war we are told by 
Thucydides that Brasidas, having formed the design 
of surprising • the Piraeus, crossed over the Isthmus 
of Corinth with a body of seamen to Nisaea, where 
he found forty galleys, with which he put to sea ; 
but these vessels proved so old and leaky that they 
did not advance beyond Salamis. (II. 94.) 

After this event, the Athenians, under Nicias, oc^ 
cupied Minoa, and, having cut off all communica- 
tion with Nisaea, erected a fortress in the island, 
which they garrisoned. (Thuc. III. 51.) In the 
truce agreed upon between the Spartans and Athe- 
nians after the battle of Amphipolis, we find it sti- 
pulated that the latter, being then in the possession 
of Nisaea and Minoa, should not pass beyond the 
road which led from the gates, near the tomb or hill 
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of Visas, to the temple of^HiyMftc^ ad 
mme temple to the bri<!^ . trliidi croswd over to 
IfilKXu (IV. 118.) The McgaMMtothemadres had 
ye i i o uilj r palled down the kmg wbUs, (Tfaoc. lY. 
109-) hot these were restcNred bgr Phockmy » na- 
tHril informs ns. «" Nissea," aecordiog to Dodwdl, 
'^ n now called Dodeca Ecdedtttj or tte Twdke 
^ Churches. It contains some restiges of antiqiiilgr, 
** and several of a more modem date^ eompriaiiig 
^^ the ruins of the castle, which are situated on a 
" pointed hill*.'' 

The same antiquary reports that Mc^ara is now 
but a miserable place; the houses small, and flat 
roofed. One only of the hills is occupied by the 
modem town ; but on the other, which is the mote 
eastern of the two, are some remains of the ancient 
walls, which appear to have been massive, and of 
great strength. Not any of the numerous temples 
described by Pausanias can now be identified with 
certainty. One of them is marked by the firusta of 
some Ionic columns. Altogether, there are few places 
in Greece where the ancient remains have so totally 
disappeared^. Besides Minoa, there were some other 
small islands between Nissa and Salamis; these 

MeUiyria. Were Called Methyriades, now Revitousa. (Steph. 
Byz. V. MeOovpiiQe^, Simonid. Epigr. Anal. t. I. p. 
143. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 393.) Pliny places them in 

MegaricM the Megaricus sinus. (IV. 12.) 

The territory of Megara was confined on the west 
by the Corinthian gulf, on the south by the chain c^ 



*^ Class. Tour, t. II. p. 179. of brass are common ; the epi- 

^ Dodwell, t. II. p. 1 77. Gells graph is MET. MEFA. and ME<^ 

Itiner. p. 1 6. The silver coins FAPEHN. Sestini, p. 46. c. 2. 

of M^ara are rare, but those 
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mountains which sepwraUied it frwi the Corinthian 
district, and also by^ the waters of the Saronic gulf. 
On the east and n<Hth-east it bordered on Attica, 
and to the north on Bceotia, the chain of Cithaeroo 
being the common boundary of the two states in * 
that direction. (Strab. IX. p. 393.) With the ex- 
c^ion of the plaio, in which Megara itself was 
ffiuated^ t^ country was rugged and mountainous, 
and, froQ) the poverty of its soil, inadequate to the 
wants of the inhabitants, who must have derived 
their supplies from Attica and Corinth. 

The extent of the Megarean coast, along the Sa- 
ronic gulf, from the ridge of Kerata, on the Attic 
frontier, to the vicinity of Crommyon, on that of 
Corinth, was 140 stadia, according to Scylax. (Pe^ 
ripl. p. 21.) The same geographer reckons 100 sta- 
dia from Pagse, the first Megarean port on the Cris- 
saean gulf towards Boeotia, to the Corinthian fron- 
tier, (p. 15.) The extreme breadth of the territory of 
Megara from Nisaea to Pagae is estimated by Strabo 
at 120 stadia. (VIII. p. 334.) According to Plu- 
tarch, Megaris was once divided into five districts 
or townships, named Heraea, Piraea, Megara, Cy- 
nosuria, Tripodiscus. 

The only spot to be remarked on the southern Sdronides 
coast is the celebrated Scironian defile, said to have 
been the haunt of the robber Sciron, until he was 
destroyed by Theseus. 

OuS* at ictXi(r(rvi$ (rvvvoiJLOi 'SiTceipcovlBe^ 

EuE. HippoL. 979. 

Tutus ad Alcathoen Lelegeia moenia limes 
Composito Scirone patet : sparsique latronis 

Ff 2 
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Qii« jjHUlm ditt fieftwr di 
In ipopulffig. ^Jlnng m lMB 

Ovid. Mbtax. VIL 4I& 

Urs Mvraw pass was situated, as we kiaiu Cram 
StnbcH between M^aia and Cronunyon, a aanl 
iMiiliim town beloi^ii^ to Corinth. The rand fal- 
hiwed the shore for the space of sevenl 
was diot in on the land side fay a lofl^ 
while towards the sea it was lined lif daf^emas 
precipices. (Strab. DL p. 991-) Ptowanias repmtM 
that it was afterwards rendered more anneHRihie 1^ 
the emperor Hadrian, so that two canti^es cacifl 
pass eadi other. {Attic 44. Plin. IV. 7. Diod. Sc 
IV. 181.) Acoordi]^ to modem takwdksr% the Sd- 
rooian way, now called Kiaii Scaler is diiBodt 
ragged, and only frequented by foot 
the precipioes are two boors from Mcgaia, 
from Corinth. Sir W. Gell observed in the mast 
dangerous part of the road the site of an ancient 
gate, and near it a defaced inscription on a blodk of 
marble, which may have marked the separation of 
Corinthia fit)m Megaris*. 

In this part of the coast was the rock Mokris, 
fr*om which Ino is said to have cast herself into iSbe 
sea, with her children, when pursued by Atfasmas. 
(Pausan. Attic. 44. Anthol. Pal. I. p. 458. Scbal. 
Lycoj^r. 229.) 

On the summit of the Sdronian pass was the 
temple of Jupiter Aphesius, containing statnes of 
Venus, Apollo, and Pan ; and lower down, on the 
side towards Corinth, stood the monument of Sn- 
rysthois, and the temple of Apollo Latous. Some 

* Itiner. p. 5. Chandler, t. II. Col. Sqiiire's Paper in Wal- 
ch. 44. Df dwell, t. II. p J 82. poles Coliertion. vol I p. 332. 
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remains of the latter were observed by sir W. Gell, 
from whose account it appears to have been an octa- 
gonal building of white marbled 

On the Crissaean gulf, or rather that part of it 
which was termed the Halcyonian sea, beginning 
from the Boeotian frontier, the first town is Pagae, 
or Pegad^ often mentioned by the Greek historians. Pegs. 
It was occupied by the Athenians before the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, (Thuc. I. 103. 107.) and used by 
them as a naval station, (Thuc. I. 111.) but was 
afterwards restored to the M^areans. (I. 115. IV. 
21.) Pausanias notices in this place the monument 
of .Slgialeus, son of Adrastus, and a statue of Diana 
Sospita. (Attic. 44. Cf. Strab. VIII. p. 880. IX. 
p, 890. Plut. Vit. Pericl. Steph. Byz. v. nrjyal. 
Ptolem. p. 86. Plin. IV. 7. Hierocl. p. 645.) The 
modem site of PsatOy not far from Livadostro, in a 
gulf formed by a projection of Cithaeron, is gene- 
rally supposed to answer to the ancient Pagaes, 

More to the south was j^gosthenae, whither the ^gosthe- 
Lacedemonian anny retreated by a difficult road 
along the coast after the battle of Leuctra. (Xen. 
Hell. VI. 4, 26.) Pausanias speaks of a temple de- 
dicated there to the augur Melampus. (Attic. 44. 
Cf. Scyl. Peripl. p. 15. Steph. Byz. v. AlyotrBevcu 
Plin. rV. 7-) Ptolemy erroneously assigns it to 
Phocis. 

According to sir W. Gell, the village of Porto 
GermafWf where there are yet considerable ruins 
of the ancient fortifications, and a perfect tower. 



^ Itiner. p. 5. which prove that this town once 

e Gell*s Itiner. p. 7. There belonged to the Achaean league. 

are some coins of Pagae with Sestini, p. 46. c. 2. 

theepigraph nAFAION AXAION. 
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may be considered w the ancieBt MgoathenseK The 
chain of mountaing which crosses the Megarian ter- 
' ritorj^ and temdnates at the Sdronic rodu to the 
souths vnitipg with Cithaeron to the north, was ge- 
Onei nerally Icnown by the nante of Onaei montes. (Strab. 
IX. p. 893. Plut. Vit. Cleomen. 20.) The modern 
appellation is MacriplayiK The highest part of 
Oeraneia this ridge. Called Geraneia, is frequently mentioned 
cuteUam. in the classical writers as the only route by which 
an army coming to or from Peloponnesus could tra- 
verse its defiles. Thucydides, speaking of an expe- 
dition of the Spartans into Doris, mentions the diffi- 
culty of their return, in consequence of Geraneia and 
Megara being in the hands of the Athenians. (I. 
107*) Diodorus relates that Cassander, having 
crossed over from Megara to Epidaurus, after re- 
ducing a great part of Peloponnesus, retired to Ma- 
cedon, leaving a corps of troops at Geraneia, (XVIII. 
700.) from which it is evident that the pass must 
have been commanded by a fortress. Sometimes the 
name of Geraneia was applied to the whole chain, of 
which it formed a part. 

*Hiplvi repoLveiot xaxov Xeirag oo(pe\6$ "lorgov 
Tri\e xa) ex Sxudecov (MCKpov opav Tavaiv 
Mij^e '7re\ag vctmv SxEtpwvixov ol^jxa $uXa(r(rvig 

NDv 8' 6 fiev ev Trefvro; xpvepog vexvg' ol ^e ^apeloiv 
NavTiXlriv xeveo) rr^^e fiocoo'i Ta(foi, 

Anal. t. I. p. 143. 

(Cf Scyl. Peripl. p. 21. Lys. Epitaph, p. 195. Steph. 
Byz. V. Tepaveia^ Pausan. Attic. 43. Etym. v. Fepaveia, 
PUn. IV. 7.) 

*» Itiner. p. 7. * Chandler, t. II. ch. 43. Dodwell, t. II. p. 181. 
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The pass of Geraneia, now Ihrheni vaunt, is still 
the only frequented road leading from northern 
Greece to the Morea ; it is about tlixee hours from . 
Megara^. 

Another summit of the Megarian chain was named ^gipiane- 
^giplanetus^ as we are informed by the Scholiast °^^ 
to iEschylus on this passage of the Agamemnon, 
(ver, 293.) 

A//xv)jv 8* (mep Togyoofjriv Icrxijxpev fiog* 
"Opog T ev AlylirXayKTOV If ixvotJjargyov, 
"QtTgvve 6e(Tfiov (irj ^arll^ea'iai frvpos. 

Tripodiscus was a town of Megaris^ situated ap- Tnpodis- 
parently under mount Greranea, as we learn from^'^ 
Thucydides, who reports that Brasidas halted there 
in his march towards Megara, when that city was 
threatened by the Athenians. (IV. 70.) Pausanias 
also states that Tripodiscus was close to Geraneia, 
and adds^ that it was said to have been founded by 
Corcebus the Argive. (Attic. 48. Cf. Conon. Narr. 
XIX.) Strabo mentions that the more ancient name 
of this small town was Tripodi^ which was after- 
wards changed to Tripodiscium ; he observes also 
that it is not far from the agora of the Megareans. 
(IX. p. 394.) Tripodiscus was said to be the birth- 
place of Susarion, one of the earliest comic writers 
of Greece. (Aspas. Comm. ad Aristot. Eth. Nicom, 
IV. 2. Cf. Plut. Quaest. Gr. VIII. p. 182. Steph. 
Byz. V. TpivoVitTKog.) Sir W. Gell noticed some ves- 
tiges of an ancient town or village, situated upon an 
oval eminence, connected with the projections of 
mount Geranion by an isthmus, over which the road 

^ Dodwell, t. II. p. 181. Col. Squire*s Paper in Wdpole's 
Coll. p. 332. 
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Phalyoon 
vel Ajycon. 



Erenea. 
Rhus. 



Cimolia. 



passes ; this he conceived might have been the posi- 
tion of Tripodiscus^ 
iEgirusa. In the same i^icinity we should place ^Xgirusa, 
another Megarian towni referred to by Strabo, IX. 
p, 394. Theopompus, who is cited by Steph. Byz., 
(v. Ajyeif^vcra,) called it -Slgirus. (Cf. Pint. Quaest. 
Gr. t. VI. p. 214. Reisk.) 

Phalycon, assigned to Megaris by Theophrastus, 
(Hist. PI. II. 8, 1.) is doubtless to be identified with 
the Alycon of Plutarch. (Vit. Thes. c. 32.) 

Erenea and Rhus are mentioned by Pausanias as 
two villages near Megara. (Attic. 41. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'EpmaTrj^.) The latter spot, named also by 
Plutarch, (Vit. Thes. c. 27.) answers perhaps to the 
Palaio K(mdoura of sir W. Gell". 

Cimolia, according to Diodorus, was a place in 
Megaris, where the Athenians defeated the inha- 
bitants of that country. (XL 283.) 

Isos was a Megarean town, situated at the foot 
of Cithaeron, as we learn from Strabo, (IX. p. 405.) 
but which no longer existed in his day. 

Aris, noticed by Scylax, is unknown to all other 
writers. (Peripl. p. 21.) The same may be said of 
PoUchne. the Polichue of Strabo, IX. p. 394. 

As all the roads which connected northern Greece 
with the Isthmus of Corinth and Peloponnesus ne- 
cessarily passed through Megara, it will be proper 
to insert in this place such information respecting 
them as we derive from the ancient Itineraries. On 
referring to the section which contained an account 
of iEtolia, a list will be found of the stations along 
its coast as far as the Achelous : from this point we 



Isos. 



Aris. 



* Itiner. p. 7. 



"> Itiner. p. 12. 
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may therefore resume our description of this mari- 
time route, according to the divisiens furnished by 
the Itinerary of Antoninus and the Tabula Theodo- 
siana, as far as M egara. 



Andent names. 

Acheloum Fluvium 
Eveno 


Modem names. 

Jsprcpotamo 
Fidari 


XMitanoein 
Boman miles. 

. XX. 


Delphi 
Phocide 


Castri 


. XL. 
- XL. 


Thespias 


Erimo Castro 


- XL. 


Megara 


Megara 


- XL. 


1 the Theodosian Table the stations 


are as follow: 


Acheloum Fluvium 
Evenum Fluvium 


Aspropotamo 
Fidari 


- XX." 


Calydon 

Naupactx)s 

Evanthe 


Lepanto 
Petrmitza - 


- X. 

- IX. 

. VIII. 


Anticyra 
Creusa 


Asprospiti - 
Livadostro - 


. XV. 
- XII. 


Pagae 
Megara 


Psato - 
Megara 


- XX. 

- XV. 



The same Itineraries supply the details of the great 
road which led from Thessaly to the Isthmus 
through Thebes and Athens. The Antonine Iti- 
nerary gives the following stations between Deme- 
trias and Megara : 

Demetriade 

Opunte Talanta - - XlIII.o 

Chalcide Negropmt - - XLVIIII. 

Thebis Thiva - - XXIV. 

Oropo Ropo - . - XXXVI. 



" This distance is supplied lowing are very incorrect, and 
from the Antonine Itinerary* may have been transposed. 

° This number and the fol- 
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Andent lunMii. 

Athense 

Eleuma 

MegutL 
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Modflm 



Athena 

LefHna 

Megara 



. Distanoniu 
Roman miles. 

- XLIII. 

- XIIL 



In the Tabula Theodosiana the road is carried firom 
Thermopyhe, over mount (Eta, to £3atia in Phocis, 
and from thence by Chasronea and Coronea to Pla- 
tsea, after which, it crosses over Cithaoxm to Eleusis 
and Megara. 



Thermopyls 






Scarphias 


Andera 


. VII. 


Elatia 


Elefta 


- XX. 


ChsercHiflRa 


Kaprena 


- XXV. 


Coronea 


Kammes 


- VII. 


Platans 


Cochia 


- XXVII. 


Elensina 


L^Una 


- XL. 


Megara 


Megara 


- XV. 


The same Itinerary 


allows twenty-nine miles from 


Megara to Athens, and twenty-three 


from M^ara 


to the Isthmus of Corinth. 
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